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© I D E 
TO THE HONOURABLE 


SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


Written at Moor-Park, June, 1689. 


J. 


IRT UE, the greateſt of all monarchues ! 
Till, its firſt emperor rebellious man 
Depos'd from off his ſeat, 

It fell, and broke with its own weight 
Into ſmall ſtates and principalities, 

By many a petty lord poſſeſs'd, 

Dut ne'er ſince ſeated in one ſingle breaſt! 
Tis you who muſt this land ſubdue, 
The mighty conqueſt's left for you, 
The conqueſt and diſcovery too; 
Search out this Utopian ground, 
Virtue's Terra Incognita, 
Where none ever led the way, 

Nor ever ſince but in deſcriptions found, 
Like the philoſopher's ſtone, 

With rules to ſearch it, yet obtain'd by none. 


II. 
We have too long been led aſtray; 
Too long have our miſguided ſouls been taught 


With rules from muſty morals brought, 
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Tis you muſt put us in the way; 
Let us (for ſhame!) no more be fed 
With antique reliques of the dead, 

The gleanings cf philoſophy, 

Philoſophy, the lumber of the ſchools, 

The roguery of alchemy ; 
And we, the bubbled fools, 

Spend all our preſent life in hopes of golden rules, 


III. 
But what does our proud ignorance Learning call? 
We oddly Plato's paradox make good, 
Our knowledge is but mere remembrance all; 
Remembrance is our treaſure and our food; 
Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls, 
We ſcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums of the ſchools: 
For Learning's mighty treaſures look 
In that deep grave a book; 
Think that ſhe there does all her treaſures hide, 
And that her troubled ghoſt full haunts there 
ſhe dy'd. | 
Confine her walks to colleges and ſchools; 
Her prieſts, her train, and followers ſhew 
As if they all were ſpectres too! 
They purchaſe knowledge at th' expence 
Of common breeding, common ſenſe, 
And grow at once ſcholars and fools; 
Affect ill- manner'd pedantry, 
Nudeneſe, ill-nature, incivility, 
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And, fick with dregs of knowledge grown, 
Which greedily they ſwallow down, 
Still caſt it up, and nauſeate company. 
IV. 
Curſt be the wretch! nay doubly curſt! 
(If it may lawful be 
To curſe our greateſt enemy) 
Who learnt himſelf that hereſy firſt 
(Which ſince has ſeiz'd on all the reſt) 
That knowledge forfeits all humanity ; 
Taught us, like Spaniards, to be proud and poor, 
And fling our ſcraps before our door ! 
Thrice happy you have *ſcap'd this general peſt; 
Thoſe mighty epithets, learn'd, good, and great, 
Which we ne'er join'd before, but in romances mcet, 
We ſind in you at laſt united grown. 
You cannot be compar'd to one: 
I muit, like him that painted Venus? face, 
Borrow from every one a grace; 
Virgil and Epicurus will not do, 
Their courting a retreat like you, 
Unleis I put in Cæſar's learning too: 
Your happy frame at once controls 
'This great triumvirate of fouls. 
V. 
Let not old Rome boaſt Fabius? fate; 
He ſav'd his country by delays, 
But you by peace. 
You bought it at a cheaper rate; 
B 3 Nor 
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Nor has it left the uſual bloody ſcar, 
To ſhew it coſt its price in war; 

War! that mad game the world ſo loves to play, 
And for it does ſo dearly pay; 

For, though with loſs or victory a while 
Fortune the gameſters does beguile, 

Yet at the laſt the box ſweeps all away. 


VI. 
Only the laurel got by peace 
No thunder e'er can blaſt: 
Th' artillery of the ſkies 
Shoots to the earth, and dies; 
Nor ever green and flouriſhing 't will laſt, 
Nor dipt in blood, nor widows? tears, nor orphans? cries, 
About the head crown'd with theſe bays, 
Like lambent fire the lightning plays; 
Nor, its triumphal cavalcade to grace, 
Makes up its ſolemn train with death; 
It melts the ſword of war, yet keeps it in the ſheath, 
VII. 
The wily ſhifts of ſtate, thoſe jugglers' tricks, 
Wich we call deep deſigns and politicks 
(As in a theatre the ignorant fry, 
Becauſe the cords eſcape their eye, 
Wonder to ſee the motions fly); 
Methinks, when you expoſe the ſcene, 
Down the ill-organ'd engines fall; 
Off fly the vizards, and diſcover all: 
How plain I ice through the deceit ! 
How ſhallow, and how groſs, the cheat! 
L ook 
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Look where the pully's tied above! 
Great God! (ſaid I) what have I ſeen ! 
On what poor engines move 
The thoughts of monarchs, and deſigns of ſtates! 
What petty motives rule their fates ! 
How the mouſe makes the mighty mountain ſhake ! 
The mighty mountain labours with its birth, 
Away the frighten'd peaſants fly, 
Scar'd at th* unheard- of prodigy, 
Expect ſome great gigantic ſon of earth; 
Lo! it appears! 
See how they tremble ! how they quake! 
Out ſtarts the little beaſt, and mocks their idle fears. 


VIII. 

Then tell, dear favourite Muſe! 

What ſerpent's that which ſtill reſorts, 

Still lurks in palaces and courts ? 

Take thy unwonted flight, 
And on the terrace light. 
See where ſhe lies! 
See how ſhe rears her head, 
And rolls about her dreadful eyes, 

To drive all virtue out, or look it dead! 
'was ſure this baſiliſk ſent Temple thence, 
And though as ſome (tis ſaid) for their defence 

Have worn a caſement o'er their ſkin, 
So he wore his within, 
Made up of virtue and tranſparent innocence ; 
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And though he oft renew'd the fight, 
And almoſt got priority of ſight, 
He ne'er could overcome her quite 
In pieces cut, the viper ſtill did re-unite), 
Till, at laſt, tir'd with loſs of time and eaſe, 
Reſolv'd to give himſelf, as well as country, peace. 


IX. 
Sing, belov'd Muſe! the pleaſures of retreat, 
And in ſome untouch'd virgin ſtrain 
Shew the delights thy ſiſter Nature yields; 
Sing cf thy vales, ſing of thy woods, ſing of thy fields; 
Go publiſh o'er the plain 
How mighty a proſelyte you gain! 
How noble a repriſal on the great! 
How is the Mule luxuriant grown! 
Whene'er ſhe takes this flight, 
She ſoars clear out of ſight. 
Theſe are the paradiſes of her own: 
(Ihe Pegaius, like an unruly horſe, 
Though ne'er ſo gently led 
To the ley'd paſture where he us'd to feed, 
duns violently o'er his uſual courſe.) 
Wake from thy wanton dreams, 
Come from thy dear-lov*d ſtreams, 
The crooked paths of wandering Thames! 
Fain the fair nymph would ſtay, 
Cf ſhe looks back in vain, 
Of” gainſt her fountain does complain, 
And ſoft iy ſtcals in many winding dow'n, 
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As loth to ſee the hated court and town, 
And murmurs as ſhe glides away. 


X. 
In this new happy ſcene 
Are nobler ſubjects for your learned pen; 
Here we expect from you 
More than your predeceſſor Adam knew; 
Whatever moves our wonder, or our ſport, 
Whatever ſerves for innocent emblems of the court; 
How that which we a kernel ſee 
(Whoſe well-compaQted forms eſcape the light, 
Unpierc'd by the blunt rays of fight) 
Shall ere long grow into a tree; 
Vhence takes it its increaſe, and whence its birth, 
Or from the ſun, or from the air, or from the earth, 
Where all the fruitful atoms lie; 
How ſome go downward to the root, 
Some more ambitiouſly upwards fly, 
and form the leaves, the branches, and the fruit, 
You ſtrove to cultivate a barren court in vai, 
Your garden's better worth your noble pain, 
Here mankind fell, and hence muſt rife again, 
. 
Shall I believe a ſpirit ſo divine 
Was caſt in the ſame mould with mine? 
Why then does Nature ſo unjuſtly ſhare 
Among her elder ſons the whole eſtate, 
And all her jewels and her plate ? 
Poor we! cadets of Heaven, not worth her care, 
Lace up at beſt with lumber and the leavings of a fare 
SC 
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Some ſhe binds *prentice to the ſpade, 
Some to the drudgery of a trade, 
Some ſhe does to Egyptian bondage draw, 
Bids us make bricks, yet ſends us to look out for ſtraw: 
Some ſhe condemns for life to try 


To dig the leaden mines of deep philoſophy : \ 
Me ſhe has to the Muſe's gallies tied, 
In vain I ſtrive to croſs this ſpacious main, 
In vain I tug and pull the oar, > 
And, when I almoſt reach the ſhore, 
Straight the Muſe turns the helm, and I launch out again: ; ; 
And yet, to feed my pride, 
Whene'er I mourn, ſtops my complaining breath, ; 


With promiſe of a mad reverſion after death. 


XII. 
'Then, Sir, accept this worthleſs verſe, 
The tribute of an humble Mule, 
"Tis all the portion of my niggard ſtars; 
Nature the hidden ſpark did at my birth infuſe, 
And kindled firſt with indolence and eaſe; 
And, fince too oft? debauch'd by praiſe, 
"Tis now grown an incurable diſeaſe : 
In vain to quench this fooliſh fire I try 
In wiſdom and philoſophy ; 
In vam all wholeſome herbs I _ 
Where novght but weeds will grow. 
Whate'er J plant Cike corn on barren math 
By an equivocal birth 
Sceds, and runs up to poetry, 
ODE 


E 
ODE TO KING WILLIAM *, 
ON HIS SUCCESSES IN IRE LAND. 


O purchaſe kingdoms, and to buy renown, 

Are arts peculiar to diſſembling France 
You, mighty Monarch, nobler actions crown, 
And ſolid virtue does your name advance. 


Your matchleſs courage with your prudence joins, 
The glorious ſtructure of your fame to raiſe; 

With its own light your dazzling glory ſhines, 
And into adoration turns our praile. 


ad you by dull ſucceſſion gain'd your crown 
(Cowards are Monarchs by that title made), 

Part of your merit Chance would call her own, 
And half your virtues had been loſt in ſhade. 


But now your worth its juſt reward ſhall have: 
Wat trophies and what triumphs are your due; 
Who could fo well a dying nation fave, 
At once deſerve a crown, and gain it too! 


>. -- © 
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* With much pleaſure 1 here preſent to the publick an 
Ode which had been long ſought after without ſucceſs. That 
it is Swift's, I have not the leat doubt; and it is the more 
curious, as being the ſecend poem that he wrote, He refers to 
it in the ſecond ſtanza of his Ode to the Athenian Society,” 
and expreſsly marks it by a marginal note, under the title of 
„The Ode I writ to the King in Ireland.“ See p. 14; and 
lee, alſo, © The Gentleman's Journal,“ july, 1692, p. 13. N. 
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You ſaw how near we were to ruin brought, 
You ſaw th' impetuous torrent rolling or; 

And timely on the coming danger thought, 
Which we could neither obviate, nor ſhun. 


Britannia ſtript from her ſole guard the laws, 
Ready to fall Rome's blooody ſacrifice; 

You ftraight ſtept in, and from the monſter's jaws 
Did bravely inatch the lovely, helpleſs prize. 


Nor this is all; as glorious 1s the care 
To preſerve conqueſts, as at firft to gain: 
In this your virtue claims a double ſhare, 
Which, what it bravely won, does well maintain, 
Your arm has now your rightful title ſhow'd, 
An arm on which all Europe's hopes depend, 
To which they look as to ſome guardian God, 
That muſt their doubtful liberty defend. 


Amaz'd, thy action at the Boyne we ice! 

When Schomberg ſtarted at the vaſt deſign: 
The boundleſs klar all redounds to thee, 

Th' impulſe, the fight, th' event, were wholly thine, 
The brave attempt does ail our fozs diſarm; 

You need ne now give orders and coꝛ and, 


And Wee the labour of Sa nn hand, 
France docs in vain her feeble. arts apply, 

To interrupt the fortune of your courſe: 
Vour influence does the vain attacks defy 

Of ſecret malice, or of open force. 
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Boldly we hence the brave commencement date 
Of glorious deeds, that muſt all tongues employ : 


William 's the pledge and earneſt given by Fate 
Of England's glory, and her laſting joy. 


O D E. 
TO THE ATHENIAN SOCIETY. 
Moor-Park, Feb. 14, 1691. 


F. 
S when the deluge firſt began to fall, 
That mighty ebb never to flow again 

(When this huge body's moiſture was fo great, 

It quite o'ercame the vital heat); 
That mountain which was higheſt, firſt of all 
Appear'd above the univerſal main, 
To bleſs the primitive ſailor's weary fight! 
And *twas perhaps Parnaſſus, 1f in height 

It be as great as *tis in fame, 

And nigh to Heaven as is its name: 
So, after th' inundation of a war, 
When Learning's little houſnold did embark 
With her world's fruitful ſyſtem in her ſacred ark, 

At the firſt ebb of noiſe and fears, 
Fhiloſophy's exalted head appears; | 
And tune Dove-Muſe will now no longer ſtay, 
But plumes her filver wings and flies away; 

And now a laurel wreath ſhe brings from far, 

To crown the happy conqueror, 


eldly To 
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To ſhew the flood begins to ceaſe, 
And brings the dear reward of victory and peace. 
II. 

The eager Muſe took wing upon the waves? decline, 
When War her cloudy aſpect juſt withdrew, 
When the bright ſun of Peace began to ſhine, 

And for a while in heavenly contemplation fat 
On the high top of peaceful Ararat; 

And pluck'd a laurel branch (for laurel was the rf 

that grew, 

The firſt of plants after the thunder, ſtorm, and rain); 
And thence, with joyful nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again, 

And made an humble chaplet for the King“. 
And the Dove-Muſe is fled once more 

(Glad of the victory, yet frighten'd at the war); 
And now diſcovers from afar 
A peaceful and a flouriſhing ſhore: 

No ſooner did ſhe land 
On the delightful ſtrand, 
Than ftraight the ſees the country all around, 
Where fatal Neptune ruPd erewhile, 
Scatter'd with flowery vales,with fruitful gardenscrown'd, 
And many a pleaſant wood ! 
As if the univerſal Nile | 
Had rather water'd it than drown'd : 
It ſeems ſome floating piece of paradiſe, 
Preſerv'd by wonder from the flood, 


* The Ode I writ to the King in Ireland. SwirT, See p. 11. 
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Long wandering through the deep, as we are told 
Fam'd Delos did of old, 
And the tranſported Muſe imagin'd it 
Iso be a fitter birth-place for the God of wit, 
| Or the much-talk*d oracular grove ; 
When with amazing joy ſhe hears 
An unknown muſick all around 
Charming her greedy ears 
& With many a heavenly ſong 
Of nature and of art, of deep philoſophy and love, 
Wailſt angels tune the voice, and God inſpires the tongue. 
In vain ſhe catches at the empty ſound, 
ln vain purſues the muſick with her loyging eye, 
And courts the wanton echoes as they fly. 


IIL. 
Pardon, ye great unknown, and far-exalted men, 
The wild excurſions of a youthful pen“; 
Forgive a young, and (almoſt) Virgin-Muſe, 
Whom blind and eager curioſity 
(Yet curioſity, they ſay, 
Is in her ſex a crime needs no excuſe) 
Has forc'd to grope her uncouth way 
After a mighty light that leads her wandering eye. 
No wonder then ſhe quits the narrow path of ſenſe 
For a dear ramble through impertinence; 
Impertinence! the ſcurvy of mankind, 
And all we fools, who are the greater part of it, 


n'd, 


* See Swift's very remarkable Letter to the Athenian Society, 
11. the 0 Supplement to his Works. N. 
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Though we be of two different factions ſtill, 


| Both the good-natur'd and the ill, f 
| Yet whereſoe'er you look, you'll always ſind \ 
| We join, like flies and waſps, in buzzing about w't, M 
In me, who am of the firſt ſect of theſe, 
All merit, that tranſcends the humble rules 
Of my own dazzled ſcanty ſenſe, Bi 
Begets a kinder folly and impertinence * 
Of admiration and of praiſe. 
| And our good brethren of the ſurly ſect 
| Mutt een all herd us with their kindred fools : 
| For though, poſſeſs'd of preſent vogue, they *ve made 7 
Railing a rule of wit, and obloquy a trade; 
Yet the {ame want of brains produces each effect. 2 
And you, whom Pluto's helm does wiſely ſhroud 
| From us the blind and thoughtleſs croud, v 
| Like the fam'd hero in his mother's cloud, 55 
N Who both our follies and impertinences ſee, 
Do laugh perhaps at theirs, and pity mine and me. 
; IV. We 
| But cenſure *s to be underſtood 3s 
: Th' authentic mark of the elect, ] 
g The public ſtamp Heavenſets on all that's great and good, wi, 
; Our ſhallow ſearch and judgement to direct. „ 
| The war methinks has made 
b Our wit and learning narrow as our trade; perl 
s Inſtead of boldly failing far, to buy hag 
F A ftock of wifdom and philoſophy, Is b. 
9 We fondly ſtay at home, in fear 
q Ot every cenſuring privatecr ſuf 
| Fore v. 
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17 
Forcing a wretched trade by beating down the ſale, 
And ſelling baſely by retail. 
The wits, I mean the atheiſts of the age, 
Who fain would rule the pulpit as they do the ſtage; 
Wondrous refiners of philoſophy, 
Of morals and divinity, 
By the new modiſh ſyſtem of reducing all to ſenſe, 
Againft all logick and concluding laws, 
Do own th* effects of Providence, 
And yet deny the cauſe. 


V. 
This hopeful ſect, now it begins to ſee 
How little, very little, do prevail 
Their firſt and chiefeſt force 
To cenſure, to cry down, and rail, 
Not knowing what, or where, or who you be, 
Will quickly take another courſe : 
And, by their never-failing ways 
Of ſolving all appearances they pleaſe, 
We ſoon ſhall ſee them to their ancient methoas fall, 
And ftraight deny you to be men, or any thing at all. 
I laugh at the grave anſwer they will make, 
Wnich they have always ready, general, and cheap: 
"Tis but to ſay, that what we daily meet, 
And by a fond miſtake 
Perhaps imagine to be wondrous wit, 
And think, alas! to be by mortals writ, 
Is but a croud of atoms juſtling in a heap, 
Which from eternal ſeeds begun, 
lulcing ſome thouſand years till ripen'd by the ſun; 
Vor. XLII. S They 're 
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They 're now, juſt now, as naturally born, 
As from the womb of earth a field of corn. 


VI. 
But as for poor contented me, 
Who muſt my weakneſs and my ignorance confeſs, 
That I believe in much I ne'er can hope to ſee; 
Methinks I 'm ſatisfy'd to gueſs, 
That this new, noble, and delightful ſcene 
Is wonderfully mov'd by ſome exalted men, 
Who have well ſtudied in the world's diſeaſe 
(That epidemic error and depravity, 
Or in our judgement or our eye), 
That what ſurprizes us can only pleaſe. 
We often ſearch contentedly the whole world round, 
To make ſome great diſcovery; 
And ſcorn it when ?tis found. 
Juſt ſo the mighty Nile has ſuffer'd in its fame, 
Becauſe *tis ſaid (and perhaps only ſaid) 
We *ve found a little inconſiderable head, 
That feeds the huge unequal ſtream. 
Conſider human folly, and you 'I quickly own, 
That all the praiſes it can give, 
By which ſome fondly boaſt they ſhall for ever live, 
Won't pay th' impertinence of being known: 
Elſe why ſhould the fam'd Lydian king 
(Whom all the charms of an uſurped wife and ſtate, 
With all that power unfelt courts mankind to be great, 
Did with new unexperienc'd glories wait) 
Sull wear, fall doat, on his inviſible ring? 
VII. Were 


ere 
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VII. 
Were I to form a regular thought of Fame, 
Which is perhaps as hard t' imagine right 
As to paint Echo to the fight; 
] would not draw th' idea from an empty name; 
Becauſe, alas! when we all die, 
Careleſs and 1gnorant poſterity, 
Although they praiſe the learning and the wit, 
And though the title ſeems to ſhow 
The name and man by whom the book was writ, 
Yet how ſhall they be brought to know, 
Whether that very name was he, or you, or I ? 
Leſs ſhould I daub it o'er with tranſitory praiſe, 
And water-colours of theſe days: 
E Theſe days! where e'en th' extravagance of poetry 
Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs 
Men's folly, whimſies, and inconſtancy, 
And by a faint deſcription makes them leſs. 
Then tell us what is Fame, where ſhall we ſearch for it? 
Look where exalted Virtue and Religion fit 
Enthron'd with heavenly Wit! 
Look where you ſee 
The greateſt ſcorn of learned Vanity! 
(And then how much a nothing 1s mankind ! 
Whoſe reaſon is weigh'd down by popular air, 
Who, by that, vainly talks of baffling death; 
And hopes to lengthen life by a transfuſion of breath, 
Which yet whoe'er examines right will find 
To be an art as vain as bottling up of wind!) 
und when you find out theſe, believe true Fame is there, 
C 2 Far 
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Far above all reward, yet to which all is due; 
And this, ye great unknown! is only known in you, 


* 


* 
* 


VIII. 8 
The juggling ſea-god, when by chance trepan'd 
By ſome inſtructed queriſt ſleeping on the ſand, 5 p 
Impatient of all anſwers, ſtrait became | 
A ſealing brook, and ſtrove to creep away 
Into his native ſea, 5 5 
Vext at their follies, murmur'd in his ſtream ; In 
But, diſappointed of his fond deſire, | 
Would vaniſh in a pyramid of fire. 
This ſurly ſlippery God, when he deſign'd = 


To furniſh his eſcapes, 
Ne'er borrow'd more variety of ſhapes | 
Than you to pleaſe and ſatisfy mankind, 

And ſeem (almoſt) transform'd to water, flame, and air, Of 
So well you anſwer all phznomena there: 
Ihough madmen and the wits, philoſophers and fools, 
Wich all that factious or enthuſiaſtic dotards dream, 
And all the incoherent jargon of the ſchools; 
Though all the fumes of fear, hope, love, and ſhame, 
Contrive to ſhock your minds with many a ſenſelets WW ir 
doubt; | L 
Doubts where the Delphic God would grope in igno— 
rance and night, 


The God of learning and' of light Thu 
Would want a God himſelf to help him out. : 


IX. Philoſophy; 
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IX. 

Philoſophy, as it before us lies, 
Seems to have borrow'd ſome ungrateful taſte 
Of doubts, impertinence, and niceties, 

From every age through which it paſs'd, 
hut always with a ſtronger reliſh of the laſt. 
| This beauteous queen, by Heaven deſign'd 
To be the great original 
For man to dreſs and poliſh his uncourtly mind, 
In what mock habits have they put her ſince the fall 
E More oft in fools? and madmen's hands than ſages, 

She ſeems a medley of all ages, | 
| With a huge fardingale to ſwell her fuſtian ſtuff, 
A new commode, a top-knot, and a ruff, 
Her face patch'd o'er with modern pedantry, 
With a long {weeping train 
Of comments and diſputes, ridiculous and vain, 
All of old cut with a new dye: | 

How ſoon have you reſtor'd her charms, 
And rid her of her lumber and her books, 

Dreſt her again genteel and neat, 
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my And rather tight than great! 

lets How fond we are to court her to our arms! 
How much of Heaven 1s in her naked looks ! 
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X. 
Thus the deluding Muſe oft' blinds me to her ways, 
Ind ev'n my very thoughts transfers 
And changes all to beauty, and the praiſe 
Of that proud tyrant ſex of hers, 
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The rebel Muſe, alas! takes part 
But with my own rebellious heart, 
And you with fatal and immortal wit conſpire 
To fan th* unhappy fire. 
Cruel unknown! what is it you intend ? 


Ah! could you, could you hope a poet for your friend! 


Rather forgive what my firſt tran{port ſaid : 
May all the blood, which ſhall by woman's ſcorn be ſhed, 
Lie upon you and on your children's head ! 
For you (ah! did I think I &er ſhould hve to fee 
The fatal time when that could be!) 
Have ev'n increas'd their pride and cruelty. 
Woman ſeems now above all vanity grown, 
Still boaſting of her great unknown 
Platonic champions, gain'd without one female wile, 
Or the vaſt charges of a ſmile; 
Which *tis a ſhame to ſee how much of late 
You *ve taught the covetous wretches to o'er-rate, 
And whuch they ve now the conſciences to weigh 
In the ſame balance with our tcars, 
And with ſuch ſcanty wages pay 
The bondage and the flavery of years. 
Let the vain ſex dream on; the empire comes from us, 
And, had they common generoſity, 
They would not uſe us thus. 
Well though you *ve rais'd her to this high degree, 
Qurſelves are rais'd as well as ſhe; 
And, ſpite of all that they or you can do, 
Tis pride and happineſs enough to me 
Still to be of the ſame exalted ſex with you. 
| XI. Alas, 


pw PMA e 7. 


mus, 


Alas, 
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Alas, how fleeting and how vain 
Is ev'n the nobler man, our learning and our wit! 
I figh whene'er I think of it: 
As at the cloſing of an unhappy ſcene 
Of ſome great king and conqueror's death, 
When the ſad melancholy Muſe 
Stays but to catch his utmoſt breath. 


| I grieve, this nobler work molt happily begun, 


So quickly and ſo wonderfully carry'd on, 
May fall at laſt to intereſt, folly, and abuſe. 
'There 1s a noon-tide in our lives, 
Which ſtill the ſooner it arrives, 
Although we boaſt our winter- ſun looks bright, 
And fooliſnly are glad to ſee it at its height, 
Yet ſo much ſooner comes the long and gloomy night 
No conqueſt ever yet begun, 
And by one mighty hero carried to its height, 
L'er flouriſn'd under a ſucceſſor or a ſon; 
It loſt ſome mighty pieces through all hands it past, 
And vaniſh'd to an empty title in the laſt. 
For, when the animating mind is fled 
(Which nature never can retain, 
Nor e'er call back again), 
The body, though gigantic, lics all cold and dead, 
XII. 
And thus undoubtedly *twill fare, 
With what unhappy men ſhall dare 
To be ſucceſſors to theſe great unknown, 
On Learning's high-eſtabliſh'd throne. 


® + Cones, 
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Cenſure, and Pedantry, and Pride, 
Numberleſs nations, ſtretching far and wide, 
| Shall (I foreſee it) ſoon with Gothic ſwarms come forth 
i From Ignorance's univerſal North, 


. And with blind rage break all this peaceful government: 
N vet ſhall theſe traces of your wit remain, 
| Like a juſt map, to tell the vaſt extent | 
q Of conqueſt in your ſhort and happy reign; Ir 
| And to all future mankind ſhew I 
How ſtrange a paradox 1s true, [« 
That men who liv'd and dy'd without a name C 
Are the chief heroes in the ſacred liſt of Fame. E 


WRITTEN IN A LADY'S IVORY TABLE. \ 
BOOK. 1699. 


ERUSE my lcaves through every part, 
And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart, 

ScrawÞd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light; 
Expos'd to every coxcomb's eyes, 
But hid with caution from the wiſe. Th: 
Here you may read, Dear charming ſaint !”? 
Beneath, A new receipt for paint:“ Ant 
Here, in beau-ſpelling, < Tru tel deth;” 
There, in her own, „For an el breth:“ 80, 
Here, Lovely nymph, pronounce my doom!“ 
There, © A ſafe way to uſe perfume :” IW 
Here, a page fill'd with billets-doux; 
On t' other fide, © Laid out for ſnoes“ , 
Madam, I die without your grace“ 
« Item, for half a yard of lace.” | 
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Who chat had wit would place it here, 
For every peeping fop to jeer; 

nn power of ſpittle and a clout, 
Whene'er he pleaſe, to blot it out; 
And then, to heighten the diſgrace, 
Clap his own nonſenſe in the place ? 
Whoe'er expects to hold his part 

in ſuch a book, and ſuch a heart, 

If he be wealthy, and a fool, 

{5 1n all points the fitteſt tool; 

Of whom it may be juſtly ſaid, 

He 's a gold pencil tipp'd with lead. 


MRS. HARRIS'S PETITION. 
1699. 
i iy their Excellencies the Lords Juſtices of Ireland“, 
the humble petition of Frances Harris, 
Who muſt ſtarve, and die a maid, if it miſcarries; 
Humbly ſheweth, 


That I went to warm myſelf in Lady Betty's + chamber, 
becauſe I was cold; 
And I had in a purſe ſeven pounds, four ſhillings, and 
ſix pence, beſides farthings, in money and gold: 
So, becauſe I had been buying things for my Lady lat 
night, 
was reſolv'd to tell my money, to ſee if it was right. 


The Farls of Berkeley and of Galway. 
Lady Betty Berkeley afterwards Germaine. 
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Now, you muſt know, becauſe my trunk has a very) Bll So 
bad lock, 4 

Therefore all the money I have, which, God knows, | A. 
is a very ſmall ſtock, p 

I keep in my pocket, ty'd about my middle, next 0 8c 
my ſmock. 1 

So when I went to put up my purſe, as God wou T 
have it, my ſmock was unript, 

And, inſtead of putting it into my pocket, down it flipt; WF Y 

Then the bell rung, and I went down to put my Lad 
to bed; | 

And, God knows, I thought my money was as ſafe I p 
my maidenhead. 

So, when I came up again, I found my pocket feel ven p 
light: | 


But when I ſearch'd, and miſs'd my purſe, Lord! | : 
thought I ſhould have ſunk outright. | 
Lord! Madam, ſays Mary, how d' ye do? Indeed, ſay: 
I, never worſe: \ 
But pray, Mary, can you tell what I have done wii 
my purle ? c 


Lord help me! ſaid Mary, I never ſtirr'd out of this place: 

Nay, {aid I, I had it in Lady Betty's chamber, that“ 
a plain caſe, 

So Mary got me to bed, and cover'd me up warm: 

However, ſhe ſtole away my garters, that I might co 
myſelf no harm. | 

So I tumbled and to{s'd all night, as you may very we! 
think, 

But hardly ever ſet my eyes together, or ſlept a wink. 

99 
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8 So I was a-dream'd, methought, that we went and 

ſearch'd the folks round, 

And in a corner of Mrs. Dukes's * box, ty'd in a rag, 

the money was found. 

o next morning we told Whittle +, and he fell a- 
ſwearing : 

Then my dame Wadgart came; and ſhe, you know, is 
thick of hearing. 

Dame, ſaid I, as loud as I could bawl, do you know 
what a loſs I have had? 

Nay, ſaid ſhe, my Lord Colway's folks are all very ſad; 

For my Lord Dromedary comes a Tueſday without 
fail. 

vent Pugh! ſaid I, but that 's not the buſineſs that I ail. 

Says Cary **, ſays he, I have been a ſervant this five and 


* twenty years, come ſpring, 
And in all the places I liv'd I never heard of ſuch a 
ſay; thing. : 
ves, ſays the ſteward ++, I remember, when I was at 
_—_ my Lady Shrewſbury's, 
Such a thing as this happen'd juſt about the time of 
yl gogſeberries. 
nat 
* Wife to one of the footmen, 
K T Earl of Berkeley's valet. 
t C9 } The old deaf houſekeeper. 
> Galway, 
Well || The Earl of Drogheda, who, with the Primate, was c0 
ſucceed the two Earls. 
10 Clerk of the kitchen. ++ Ferris. 
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So I went to the party ſuſpected, and I found her ful 5 
of grief, 5 
(Now, you muſt know, of all things in the world, I hat ec 
a thief). 5 
However, I am reſolv'd to bring the diſcourſe ſi; WF 
about: | 
Mrs. Dukes, faid I, here 's an ugly accident has hay. iſ 
pen'd out: - 
Tis not that I value the money three ſkips of a louſe“; 
But the thing I ſtand upon is the credit of the houſe, 
*Tis true, ſeven pounds, four ſhillings, and fix pence, un 
makes a great hole in my wages: 8 
Beides, as they ſay, ſervice is no inheritance in theſe [f 


ages. 
Now, Mrs. Dukes, you know, and every body undcr- Yo 
ſtands, ö * 
That though 'tis hard to judge, yet money can't go 
without hands. Le 
The evil take me! ſaid ſhe (ble ſſing herſelf) if ever 
I ſaw 't! e 
So ſhe roar'd like a Bedlam, as though I had call'd her 
all to naught. In 
So you know, what could I ſay to her any more? . 
I een left her, and came away as wiſe as I was before. W. 
Well; but then they would have had me gone to the X 


cunning man | 
No, faid I, 'tis the ſame thing, the chaplain will be W 
here anon. 


An uſual ſaying of hers. 


So 
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ful ; o the chaplain* came in. Now the ſervants ſay he is 
my ſweetheart, 

hate $7 gecauſe he 's always in my chamber, and I ahenye take 

5 his part. 

a Po, as the devil would have it, before I was aware, out 

- I blunder'd, 


WP 2/72, {aid I, can you caſt a nativity, when a body 's 


ſi; 


ap. 
plunder'd ? 
=P Y (Now, you mult know, he hates to be calPd par/or like 
= the devil I) 
zee, | Truly, ſays he, Mrs. Nab, it might become you to be 
| more civil; 
el ir your money be gone, as a learned diE ſays, d' ye 
ſee, 


jan vou are no text for my handling; ſo take that from me: 
El was never taken for a conjurer before, I'd liave you 
95 i to know. 
Lord] ſaid I, don't be angry, I am ſure I never thought 
on you ſo; 
You know I honour the cloth; I deſign to be a par/ex's 
her wife; 
never took one in your ccat for a conjurer in all my 
life. 
re. Wich that he twiſted his girdle at me like a rope, as 
the who ſhould ſay, 
Now you may go hang yourſelf forme! and ſo went away. 
be Well: I thought I ſhould have froon'd. Lord! ſaid I, 
what ſhall I do? 
have loſt my money, and ſhall loſe my true Ze too! 
So * Dr. Swift. 
Then 
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Then my Lord call'd me: Harry“, ſaid my Lord ; 


Bu 
don't cry; D 
II give you ſomething towards thy loſs ; and, ſays my : Fe 
Lady, ſo will J. 1 
Oh! but, ſaid I, what if, after all, the chaplain won! . 
come to? * 


For that, he ſaid, (an't pleaſe your Excellencies) I mul 
petition you. 

The premiſſes tenderly confider'd, I deſire your EV 
cellencies protection, 2 

And that I may have a ſhare in next Sunday's ca- 


Sar YEN 
TE 5 1. 


lection; = B 
And, over and above, that I may have your Eæcellenciu 

letter, 5 q 
With an order for the chaplain aforeſaid, or, inſtead of 

him, a better : 1 


And then your poor petitioner, both night and day, 
Or the chaplain (tor *tis his trade), as in duty bound, 
ſhall ever gray. 


A 1 
ON THE GAME OF TRAFFIC. 
Written at the Caſtle of Dublin, 1699. 


Y Lord +, to find out who muſt deal, 60 
Delivers cards about, 
But the firſt knave does ſeldom fail | 
To find the Doctor out. ? 


++ + 


A cant word of. Lord and Lady B. to Mrs, Horris. 
F The Earl of Berkeley. 


But 


EA SL IH 


But then his Honour cry'd, Gadzooks ! 
And ſeem'd to knit his brow : 
For on a knave he never looks 


But h' thinks upon Jack How“. 


4 My Lady, though ſhe is no player, 
Some bungling partner takes, 

And, wedg'd in corner of a chair, 
Takes ſnuff, and holds the ſtakes. 


Dame Floyd + looks out in grave ſuſpenſe 
For pair-royals and ſequents ; 

But, wiſely cautious of her pence, 
The caſtle ſeldom frequents. 


Quoth Herries, fairly putting caſes, 
| I'd won it on my word, 

If I had but a pair of aces, 
And could pick up a third. 


7 But Weſton has a new-caſt gown 
On Sundays to be fine in, 

And, if ſhe can but win a crown, 

i Twill juſt new-dye the lining. 


« With theſe is Parſon Savif?, 
„Not knowing how to ſpend his time, 
«« Does make a wretched ſhift, 
To deafen them with puns and rhyme.” 


* Paymaſter to the army. 
See the verſes on this lady, p. 42. 
] See the note, p. 32. 
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A AS LA bs 


To the Tune of Tye Cur-ruRSs E“. 


J. 


NC on a time, as old ſtories rchearſe, 
A friar would needs ſhew his talent in Latin; 
But was ſorely put to 't in the midſt of a verſe, 
Becauſe he could find no word to come pat in: 
Then all in the place 
He left a void ſpace, 
And ſo went to bed in a deſperate caſe: 
When behold the next morning a wonderful riddle! 
He found it was ſtrangely fill'd up in the middle. 


Cho. Let cenjuring critics then think what they | if | ; 


C71 x 3 » : 
Who would not write werſes with ſuch a 
offiftant ? 
II. 


This put me the friar into an amazement: 
For he wiſely conſider'd it muſt be a ſprite; 
That he came through the key-hole, or in at the caſement; 
And it needs muſt be cne that could both read and 
write : 


* Lady Betty Berkeley, finding the preceding verſes in the 
author's room unfiniſhed, wrote under them the concluding ſtanza; 
which gave occaſion to this ballad, written by the author in a coun- 
terfeit hand, as if a third perſon had done it. 


Yet 


Yet he did not know 
If it were friend or foe, 
r whether it came from above or below: 
WW: over, 'was civil in angel or elf, 
For he ne'er could have fill'd it fo well of himſelf. 
Y Chor. Let cenſuring, &c. 
. | III. 
BE on fo Maſter Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In making a ballad, but was at a ſtand: 
le had mix'd little wit with a great deal of pains; 
When he found a new help from inviſible hand. 
: Then, good Doctor Swiit, 
f 8 Pay thanks for the gift; 
W For you freely muſt own, you were at a dead liſt: 
BY, though ſome malicious young ſpirit did do 't, 
BY ou may know by the hand it had no cloven foot. 


an 5 Chor. Let cenſuring, &c. 


7 THE DISCOVERY. 


* HEN wiſe Lord Berkeley firſt came here * 
Stateſmen and mob expected wonders, 

Nor thought to find fo great a peer 

Ere a week paſt committing blunders. 
Til, on a day cut out by fate, 

When folks came thick to make their court, 
Out ſlipt a myſtery of ſtate, 

To give the town and country ſport. 


* To Ireland, as one of the Lords Juttices, 


Vor. XLII. D Now 
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Now enters * Buſh with new ſtate airs, 
His lordſhip's premier miniſter ; 
And who in all profound affairs 
Is held as needfull as his + clyſter. 


With head reclining on his ſhoulder, 
He deals and hears myſterious chat, 


While every ignorant beholder 
Aſks of his neighbour, Who is that? 


With this he put up to my lord, 
The courtiers kept their diſtance due, 


He twitch'd his fleeve, and ſtole a word; 


Then to a corner both withdrew. 


Imagine now, my lord and Buſh 
Whiſpering in junto moſt profound, 


Like good king f Phyz and good king Ulſl, 


While all the reſt ſtood gaping round. 


At length a ſpark not too well bred, 
Of forward face and ear acute, 
Advanc'd on tiptoe, lean'd his head, 
To over-hear the grand diſpute: 


To learn what Northern kings deſign, 
Or from Whitehall ſome new expreſs, 
Papiſts diſarm'd, or fall of coin: 
For ſure (thought he) it can't be leſs. 


* Buſh, by ſome underhand inſinuation, obtained the poſt of 
ſecretary z which had been promiſed to Swift. 


+ Always taken before my lord went to council. 
7 See © The Rehearſal,” 
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My lord, ſaid Buſh, a friend and I, 
Diſguis'd in two old thread-bare coats, 
Ere morning's dawn, ſtole out to ſpy 
How markets went for hay and oats. 


With that he draws two handfuls out, 
The one was oats, the other hay ; 
Puts this to 's excellency's ſnout, 
And begs he would the other weigh. 


My lord ſeems pleas'd, but fill directs 
By all means to bring down the rates; 
Then, with a congee circumflex, 
Buſh, ſmiling round on all, retreats. 


Our liſtener ſtood a while confus'd, 


But, gathering ſpirits, wiſely ran for 't, 


Þ Enrag'd to ſee the world abus'd 


By two fuch whiſpering kings of Brentford. 
TR FN. 


Tnar MY LORD BERKELEY STINKS, WHEN HE 
IS IN LOVE.” 


ID ever problem thus perplex, 

Or more employ, the female ſex ? 
So ſweet a paſſion, who would think, 

Jove ever form'd to make a ſtink ? 

The ladies vow and ſwear, they *ll try 
Whether it be a truth or lye. 

Love's fire, it ſeems, like inward heat, 
Works in my lord by ſtool and ſweat, 
Which brings a ſtink from every pore, 
and from behind and from before; 


D 2 Yet 
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Yet, what is wonderful to tell it, 
None but the favourite nymph can ſmell it. 
But now, to ſolve the natural cauſe 

By ſober philoſophic laws : 

Whether all paſſions, when in ferment, 
Work out as anger does in vermin; 

So, when a weazel you torment, 

You find his paſſion by his ſcent. 

We read of kings, who, in a fright, 
Though on a throne, would fall to ſh—. 
Beſide all this, deep ſcholars know, 

That the main ſtring of Cupid's bow 

Once on a time was an a— gut; 

Now to a nobler office put, 

By favour or deſert preferr'd 

From giving paſlage to a t—; 

But ſtill, though fix*d among the ſtars, 
Does ſympathize with human a—., 

Thus, when you feel an hard-bound breech, 
Conclude love's bow-ſtring at full ſtretch, 
Jill the kind looſeneſs comes, and then 
Conclude the bow relax'd again. 

| And now, the ladies all are bent 

To try the great experiment, 

Ambitious of a regent's heart, 

Spread all their charms to, catch a f—; 
Watching the firſt unſavoury wind, 

Some ply before, and ſome behind. 

My lord, on fire amidit the dames, 

F ts like a laurel in the flames. 
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THE PROBLEM. 37 


The fair approach the ſpeaking part, 
To try the back-way to his heart: 
For, as when we a gun diſcharge, 
Although the bore be ne'er ſo large, 
Before the flame from muzzle burſt, 
Juſt at the breech it flaſhes firſt; 
So from my lord his paſſion broke, 
He f- d firſt, and then he ſpoke. 

The ladies vaniſh in the ſmother, 
To confer notes with one another; 
And now they all agreed to name 
Whom each-one thought the happy dame. 
Quoth Neal, whate'er the reſt may think, 
Pin ſure *twas I, that ſmelt the ſtink. 
You ſmell the ſtink ! by G—, you lye, 
Quoth Ros, for I'll be ſworn 'twas J. 
Ladies, quoth Levens, pray forbear : 
Let *s not fall out; we all had ſhare; 
And, by the moſt I can diſcover, 
My lord *s an univerſal lover. 


THE-DESCRIPTION 
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Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. x. c. 67. lib. xxix. c. 4. 


A Maſtiff Dogs in modern phraſe are 
Call'd Pompey, Scipio, and Cæſar; 
As Pyes and Daus are oſten ſtyl'd 

With Chriſtian nicknames, like a child; 
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As we ſay Monſieur to an Ape, 

Without offence to human ſhape 

So men have got, from bird and brute, 

Names that would beſt their natures ſuit. 

The Lion, Eagle, Fox, and Boar, 

Were Heroes titles heretofore, 

Beſtow*d as hieroglyphics fit 

To ſhew their valour, ſtrength, or wit: 

For what is underſtood by fame, 

Beſides the getting of a name? 

But, e'er ſince men invented guns, 

A different way their fancy runs: 

Jo paint a Hero, we inquire 

For ſomething that will conquer fire. 

Would you deſcribe Turenne or Trump? 

"Ihink of a £uctet or a pump. 

Are thee too low ?—then find out grander, 

Call my lord Cutts a Salamander. 

is well z—but, fince we hve among 

Detractors with an evil tongue, 

Vino may object againſt the term, 

Plny ſtall prove what we affirm: 

Pliny ſhall prove, and we *ll apply, 

And Il be judg*d by ſtanders-by. 
Fir, then, our author has defin'd 

'This reptile of the Serpent kind, 

With gaudy coat and ſhining train; 

But loathſome ſpots his body ſtain: 

Out from ſome hole obicure he flies, 

When rains deſcend, and tempeſts riſe, 
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THE SALAMANDER. 29 


Till the ſun clears the air; and then 
Crawls back neglected to his den. 
So, when the war has rais'd a ſtorm, 
I've ſeen a Snake in human form, 
All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghull in a trice, 
Burniſh, and make a gaudy ſhow, 
Become a general, peer, and beau, 
Till peace has made the ſky ſerene; 
Then ſhrink into its hole again. 
« All this we grant Why then look yonder : 
« Sure that muſt be a Salamander!“ 
Farther, we are by Pliny told, 
This Serpent is extremely cold; 
So cold, that, put it in the fire, 
will make the very flames expire: 
hgheſides, it ſpues a filthy froth 
(Whether through rage or luſt, or both) 
Of matter purulent and white, 
Which, happening on the ſkin to light, 
And there corrupting to a wound, 
Spreads leproſy and baldneſs round. 
So have I ſeen a batter'd beau, 
| By age and claps grown cold as ſnow, 
Whoſe breath or touch, where-e'er he came, 
Blew out Love's torch, or chilPd the flame: 
| And ſhould ſome nymph, who ne'er was cruel, 
| Like Charlton cheap, or fam'd Du-Ruel, 
Receive the filth which he ejects, 
dhe ſoon would find the ſame effects 
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Her tainted carcaſe to purſue, 

As from the Salamander's ſpue; 

A diſmal ſhedding of her locks, 

And, if no leproly, a pox. 

Then I 'i appeal to each by- ſtander, 
If this be not a Salamander?“ 


TY THR 
EARL OF -PETERBORDOW, 


Who commanded the BRITISH forces in Spaix, 


ORDANTO hills the trump of fame, 
The Chriſtian worlds his deeds proclaim, 

And prints are crouded with his name. 

In journies he outrides the poſt, 
Sits up till midnight with his hoſt, 
Talks politicks, and gives the toaſt ; 

Knows every prince in Europe's face, 
Flies like a ſquib from place to place, 
And travels not, but runs a race. 

From Paris gazette a-la-main, 
This day arriv'd, without his train, 
Mordanto in a week from Spain, 


A meſſenger comes all a-reek, 
Mordanto at Madrid to ſcek ; 
He left the town above a week. 

Next day the poſt-boy winds his horn, 


And rides through Dover in the morn: 
Mordanto *s landed from Leghorn, 


Mordani 
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TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROW. 


Mordanto gallops on alone; 
The roads are with her followers ftrown ; 
This breaks a girth, and that a bone. 


His body active as his mind, 
Returning ſound in limb and wind, 
:xcept ſome leather loft behind. 


A ſkeleton in outward figure, 
His meagre corpſe, though full of vigour, 
Would halt behind him, were it bigger. 
So wonderful his expedition, 
When you nave not the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
He 's with you like an apparition : 
Shines in all climates like a ſtar; 
In ſenates bold, and fierce in war; 
A land commander, and a tar: 


Heroic actions early bred in, 
Ne'er to be match'd in modern reading, 
But by his name-ſake Charles of Sweden. 


ON THE UNTLON . 
IE Queen has lately loft a part 


Of her ENTIRELY-ENGLISH* heart; 
For want of which, by way of botch, 
She piec'd it up again with SCOTCH, 
Bleſt revolution! which creates 
Divided hearts, united ſtates! 


* The motto on Queen Anne's coronation medal, 
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See 


volume of DrycCen's Miſcellanies. 


S NIFI'S POEM S. 


See how the double nation lies; 
Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize : 
As if a man, m making poſtes, 
Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. 
Who ever yet a union ſaw 

Of kingaoms without faith or law ? 
Henceforward let no ſtateſman dare 
A kingdom to a ſhip compare; 

Leſt he ſhould call our commonweal 
A veſſel with a double keel: 
Which, juſt like ours, new rigg'd and mann'd, 
And got about a league from land, 

By change of wind to leeward fide, 

The pilot knew not how to guide. 

So tolling faction will o' erwhelm 

Our crazy double-bottom'd realm. 


ON MRS. BID DYV FLOY D: 


Or, The REeceziyer to form a BEAUTY“. 


W HEN Cupid did his grandfire Jove intreat 


To form ſome Beauty by a new receipt, 


Jove ſent, and found far in a country-ſcene 
Truth, innocence, good- nature, look ſerene : 
From which ingred ents firit the dextrous boy 
Pick'd the demure, the awkward, and the coy. 


* An elegant Latin verſion of this little poem is in the ſixth 


The 


ON BIDDY FLOYD. 43 


he Graces from the court did next provide 


WE: ceding, and wit, and air, and decent pride: 
W' eſe Venus cleans from every ſpurious grain 
p nice, coquet, affected, pert, and vain, 


ove mix'd up all, and his beſt clay employ'd; 


nen call'd the happy Compoſition Floyd. 


S040 DD JVFWLFTIE SD. 


Jo the Honourable Mrs. Fixcn, afterwards Counteſs 


of WixCHELSEA, under her name of ARDELLA. 


HOBUS, now ſhortening every ſhade, 
Up to the northern tropic came, 
And thence beheld a lovely maid, 
Attending on a royal dame. 


The god laid down his feeble rays, 
hen hghted from his glittering coach; 
But fenc'd his head with his own bays, 
Betore he durſt the nymph approach. 


Under thoſe ſacred leaves, ſecure 
From common lightning of the ſkies, 
He fondly thought he might endure 
The flaſhes of Ardeha's eyes. 


The nymph, who oft” had read in books 
Of that bright god whom bards invoke, 
Soon knew Apollo by his looks, 
And gueſs'd his buſineſs ere he ſpoke. 
Ile, 
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See how the double nation lies; 
Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize : 
As if a man, in making poſes, 
Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. 
Who ever yet a union ſaw 

Of kingaoms without faith or law ? 
Henceforward let no ſtateſman dare 
A kingdom to a ſhip compare; 

Left he ſhould call our commonweal 
A veſſel with a double keel: 

Which, juſt like ours, new rigg'd and mann'd, 
And got about a league from land, 

By change of wind to leeward fide, 

The pilot knew not how to guide. 

So toſling faction will o'erwhelm 

Our crazy double-bottom'd realm. 


1 


ON MRS. BIDDY FLOY D: 


Or, The REecz1yr to form a BeauTy®. 


V HEN Cupid did his grandſire Jove intreat 
To form ſome Beauty by a new receipt, 
Jove ſent, and found far in a country-ſcene 
Truth, innocence, good-rature, look ſerene : 
From which ingredients firit the dextrous boy 
Pick'd the demure, the awkward, and the coy. 


* An elegant Latin verſion of this little poem is in the ſixth 
volume of Drycen's Miſcellanies. 


The 


ON BIDDY FLOYD. 43 


ue Graces from the court did next provide 
5 reeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride: 
neſe Venus cleans from every ſpurious grain 
r nice, coquet, affected, pert, and vain. 
ore mix'd up all, and his beſt clay employ'd; 
hen call'd the happy Compoſition Floyd. 
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3 o the Honourable Mrs. Fixcn, afterwards Counteſs 
of WixCHELSEA, under her name of ARDEL1A. 

$ 

1 HQOBUS, now ſhortening every ſhade, 
. Up to the northern tropic came, 
nnd thence beheld a lovely maid, 
Attending on a royal dame. 


rue god laid down his feeble rays, 
Then hghted from his glittering coach; 
But fenc'd Ins head with his own bays, 


Betore he durſt the nymph approach. 


Under thoſe ſacred leaves, ſecure 
From common lightning of the ſkies, 
He fondly thought he might endure 
The flaſhes of Ardelia's eyes. 


The nymph, who oft? had read in books 
Of taat bright god whom bards invoke, 
Soon knew Apollo by his looks, 
And gueſs'd his buſineſs ere he ſpoke. 
Ile, 
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He, in the old celeſtial cant, 

Confeſs'd his flame, and ſwore by Styx, 
Whate'er the would defire, to grant— 

But wife Ardelia knew his tricks. 


Ovid had warn'd her, to beware 

Of ftrolling gods, whoſe uſual trade is, 
Under pretence of taking air, 

To pick up ſublunary ladies. 


Howe'er, ſhe gave no flat denial, 
As having malice in her heart; 
And was reſolv'd upon a trial, 
To cheat the god in his own art. 


Hear my requeſt, the virgin ſaid; 
Let which I pleaſe cf all the Nine 

Attend, whene'er I want their aid, 
Obey my call, and only mine. 


By vow oblig'd, by paſſion led, 
The god could not refule her prayer: 
He wav'd his wreath thrice o'er her head, 
Thrice mutter'd ſomething to the air. 


And now he thought to ſeize his due: 
But the the charm already tried. 
Thalia heard the call, and flew 
To wait at bright Ardelia's fide. 


On ſight of this celeſtial prude, 
Apollo thought it vain to ſtiy; 

Nor in her preſence durſt be rude; 
But made his leg, and went away. 


He 


APOLLO OUTWITTED. ag 


He hop'd to find ſome lucky hour, 
When on their Queen the Muſes wait : 
But Pallas owns Ardelia's power 
For vows divine are kept by Fate. 


Then, ſul of rage, Apollo ſpoke : 
Deceitful Nymph! I ſee thy art; 
And, though I can't my gift revoke, 

Ii diſappoint its nobler part. 


Let ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, 
And be thou negligent of fame; 
Witu every Muſe to grace thy ſong, 

May'ſt thou deſpiſe a poet's name 


Of modeſt poets thou be firſt; 
To ſilent ſhades repeat thy verſe, 
Ti Fame and Echo almoſt burſt, 
Yet hardiy dare one line rehearſe. 


And lat, my vengeance to complete, 
May'ſt thou deſcend to take renown, 
Prevail'd on by the thing you hate, 
A Whig! and one that wears a gown! 


VANBRUGH'S HOUSE, 
Built from the Ruins of WHITEHALL, 1700 *. 
N times of o, when time was yourg, 
And poets their own verſes ſung, 


\\ verſe wou'd draw a ſtone or beam, 
That now would over-load a team; 


See the note, p. 52. 
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46 SWIFT'S POEMS. 


Lead them a dance of many a mile, 
Then rear them to a goodly pile. 
Each number had its different power : 
Heroic ſtrains could build a tower ; 
Sonnets, or Elegies to Chloris, 

Might raiſe a houſe about two ſtories; 
A Lyric Ode would ſlate; a Catch 
Would tile; an Epigram would thatch. 

But, to their own or landlord's coſt, 

Now poets feel this art 1s loſt. 
Not one of all our tuneful throng 
Can raiſe a lodging for a ſong : 

For Jove conſider'd well the caſe, 
Obſerv'd they grew a numerous race; 
And, ſhould they build as faſt as wrize, 
”T would ruin undertakers quite. 
This evil therefore to prevent, 
He wiſely chang'd their element : 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 
Leaving the wits the ſpacious air, 
With licence to 64/4 caſtles there: 
And, *tis conceiv'd, their old pretence 
To lodge in garrets comes from thence. 

Premiſing thus, in modern way, 
The better half we have to ſay: | 
Sing, Muſe, the houſe of poet Van 
In higher ſtrains than we began. | 

Van (for *tis fit the reader know it) 

Is both a herald and a poet; 


No 


No wonder then if nicely ſxill'd 

In both capacities to build. 

As herald, he can in a day 

Repair a Ho¹⁰ gone to decay; 

Or, by atchicvement, arms, devices 
Erect a new one in a trice; 

And, as a poet, he has ſkill 

To build in ſpeculation ſtill. 

Great Jove |! he cry'd, the art reſtore 
To build by verſe as heretofore, 
And make my Muſe the architect; 
What palaces ſhall we erect! 

No longer ſhall forſaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames; 
A pile ſhall from its aſhes riſe, 

Fit to invade or prop the ſkies. 


Jove ſmil'd, and, like a gentle god, 


Conſenting with the uſual nod, 

Told Van, he knew his talent beſt, 
And left the choice to his own breaſt. 
So Van reſolv'd to write a farce; 

But, well perceiving wit was ſcarce, 
With cunning that defect ſupphes ; 
Takes a French play as lawful prize; 
Steals thence his plot and every joke, 


Not once ſuſpecting Jove would /in; 


And (like a wag ſet down to write) 
Would whiſper to himſelf, a bite; 


Then, from this motley, mingled ſtyle, 


Proceeded to erect his pile. 


VANBRUGH'S HOUSE. 
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Th' experienc'd bricks, that knew their trade, 


SWIFT'S POE MS. 


So men of old, to gain renown, did 


Build Babel with their tongues confounded. 


Jove ſaw the cheat, but thought it beſt 
To turn the matter to a jeſt: 

Down from Olympus? top he ſlides, 
Laughing as if he *d burſt his ſides: 


Ay, thought the God, are theſe your tricks ? 


Why then od plays deſerve old bricks; 


And, ſince you re ſparing of your ſtuff, 


Your building ſhall be ſmall enough. 
He ſpake, and, grudging, lent his aid; 


(As being bricks at ſecond-hand), 
Now move, and now in order ſtand. 
The building, as the poet writ, 

Roſe in proportion to his wit: 

And firſt the Prologue built a wall 
So wide as to encompaſs all. 

The Scene a wood produc'd, no more 
Than a few ſcrubby trees before. 
The Plot as yet lay deep; and ſo 

A cellar next was dug below: 

But this a work ſo hard was found, 
Two Acts it coſt him under ground: 
Two other acts, we may preſume, 
Were ſpent in building each a room. 
Thus far advanc'd, he made a ſhift 
To raiſe a roof with act the fifth. 
The Epilogue behind did frame 

A place not decent here to name. 


Ox THE KING's RETURN. 49 


yet, mighty prince, vouchſafe to ſmile, 
Return and bleſs our longing iſle ; 
Though fond Germania begs thy ſtay, 
\nd courts thee from our eyes away. 


Though Belgia would our king detain, 
We know ſhe begs and pleads in vain 
We know our gracious king prefers 
EBritania's happineſs to her's. 

And lo! to ſave us from deſpair, 

. At length he liſtens to our prayer. 
Dcjected Albion's vows he hears, 

And haſtes to dry her falling tears. 


ile hears his anxious people pray, 

And loudly call their king away, 

once more their longing eyes to bleſs, 

8 And guard their freedom and their peace. 


They know, while Brunſwick fills the throne, 
The ſeaſons glide with pleaſure on; 

The Britiſh ſuns improve their rays, 

Adorn, and beautify the days. 


But ſee the royal veſlel flies, 

Leſſening to Belgia's weeping eyes : 

She proudly fails for Albion's ſhores, 

| Guard her, ye Gods, with all your powers. 


O ſea, bid every wave ſubſide, 
And teach allegiance to thy tide ; 
Thy billows in ſubjection keep, 
And own the monarch of the deep. 
Ver, LII. E Old 
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Old Thames can ſcarce his joy ſuſtain, 
But runs down headlong to the main, 
His mighty maſter to deſcry, 

And leaves his ſpacious channel dry. 


Auguſta's ſons from either hand 

Pour forth, and darken all the ſtrand; 
Their eyes purſue the royal barge, 
Which now reſigns her ſacred charge. 


Th' unruly tranſport ſhakes the ſhore, 
And drowns the feeble cannon's roar ; 
The nations in the ſight rejoice, 

And ſend their ſouls in every voice. 


But now amidſt the loud applauſe, 

With ſhame the conſcious Muſe withdraws 
Nor can her voice be heard amid the throng, 
The theme ſo lofty, and ſo low the ſong. 


Ox Tus MASQUERADES. 


Si Natura negat, facit indignatio verſum.“ 


EL L—we have reach'd the precipice at laſt; 
The preſent age of vice obſcures the paſt, 
Our dull forefathers were content to ſtay, 
Nor find, till nature pointed out the way: 
No arts they practis'd to foreſtall delight, 
But ſtop'd, to wait the calls of appetite. 
Their top-debauches were at belt preciſe, 
An unimprov'd ſimplicity of vice. 
But 


it; 


But 
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But this bleſt age has found a fairer road, 
And left the paths their anceſtors had trod. 
Nav, we could wear (our taſte ſo very nice is) 
Their old caſt-faſhions ſooner than their vices. | 
Whoring till now a common trade has been, 
But maſquerades refine upon the {in : 
An higher taſte to wickedneſs impart, 
And ſecond nature with the helps of art. 
New ways and means to pleaſure we deviſe, 
Since pleaſure looks the lovelier in diſguiſe. 
The ſtealth and frolick give a ſmarter guſt, 
Add wit to vice, and eloquence to luſt. 
In vain, the modiih evil to redreſs, 
At once conſpire the pulpit and the preſs : 
Our prieſts and poets preach and write in vain ; 
All atyr's loſt both ſacred and profane. 
go many various changes to impart, 
Would tire an Ovid's or a Proteus? art; 
Where loſt in one promiſcuous whim we ſee, 
Sex, age, condition, quality, degree. 
Where the facetious crowd themſelves lay down, 
And take up every perſon but their own. 
Fools, dukes, rakes, cardinals, fops, Indian queens, 
Belles in tye-wigs, and lords in harlequins ; 
Troops of right-honourable porters come, 
and garter'd fmall.coal-merchants crowd the room 
Valets adorn'd with coronets appear, 
Lacqueys of ſtate, and footmen with a ſtar ; 
daiors of quality with judges mix, 
and chimney-ſweepers drive their coach and fix. 
E 2 Stateſmen 
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Stateſmen ſo us'd at court the maſk to wear, 

With leſs diſguiſe aſſume the vizor here. 

Officious Heydegger deceives our eyes, 

For his own perſon is his beſt diſguiſe : 

And half the reigning toaſts of equal grace, 

Truſt to the natural vizor of the face. 

Idiots turn conjurers ; and courtiers clowns ; 

And ſultans drop their handkerchiefs to nuns. 

Starch'd quakers glare in furbelows and filk ; 

Beaux deal in ſprats, and dutcheſſes cry milk. 
But guard thy fancy, Muſe, nor ſtain thy pen 

With the lewd joys of this fantaſtic ſcene ; 

Where ſexes blend in one confus'd intrigue, 

Where the girls raviſh, and the men grow big: 

Nor credit what the idle world has ſaid, 

Of lawyers forc'd, and judges brought to bed: 

Or that to belles their brothers breathe their vows, 

Or huſbands through miſtake gallant a ſpouſe. 

Such dire diſaſters, and a numerous throng 

Of like enormities, require the ſong : 

But the chaſte Muſe, with bluſhes cover'd o'er, 

Retires confus'd, and will reveal no more. 


But 
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OW are deluded human kind 
By empty ſhows betray'd ? 
In all their hopes and ſchemes they find 
A nothing or a ſhade. 
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ON a SHADOW. 51 


W The proſpects of a truncheon caſt 
The ſoldier on the wars; 


Niſmiſt with ſhatter'd limbs at laſt, 
Brats, poverty, and ſcars. 
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The fond philoſophers for gain 
Will leave unturn'd no ſtone ; 

But though they toil with endleſs pain, 
They never find their own. 
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By the ſame rock the chemiſts drown, 
And find no friendly hold, 

But melt their ready ſpecie down, 
In hopes of fancy'd gold. 
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What is the mad projector's care? 
In hopes elate and ſwelling, 
He builds his caſtles in the air, 
6 Yet wants an houſe to dwell in. 


At court the poor dependants fail, 
And damn their fruitleſs toil, 

When complimented thence to jail, 
And ruin'd with a ſmile. 


How to philoſophers will ſound 
So ſtrange a truth diſplay'd ? 
There's not a ſubſtance to be found, 
But every where a ſhade,” 
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And ſtrike this ſoft machine, 
Her touch awakes the ſprings, and life 
Of harmony within. 


Sweetly they ſink into the ſtrings, 
The quivering ſtrings rebound, 
Each ſtroke obſequiouſly obey, 
And tremble into ſound. 


Oh! had you bleſt the years of old; 
His lute had Ovid ſtrung, 

And dwelt on yours, the charming theme 
Of his immortal ſong. 


Your's, with Arion's wondrous harp, 
The bard had hung on high ; 

And on the new-born far beſtow'd 
The honours of the ſky. 


The radiant ſpheres had ceas'd their tunes, 
And danc'd 1n ſilence on, 

Pleas'd the new harmony to hear, 
More heavenly than their own, 


Of old to raiſe one ſhade from hell, 
To Orpheus was it given: 

But every tune of yours calls down 
An angel from his heaven. 


To C ALIA yPrlavyingG on a LUTE. 


HILE Calia's hands fly ſwiftly o'er, 
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| To the Unknown AUTHOR of the BATTLE of the SEX ESõGö. 


HE theme in other works, for every part, 
Supplies materials to the builder's art: 
To build from matter, 1s ſublimely great, 
But Gods and Poets only can create; 
And ſuch are you; their privilege you claim, 
To ſhow your wonders, but conceal your name. 
Like ſome eſtabliſh'd king, without control, 
You take a general progreſs through the ſoul ; 
Survey each part, examine every ſide, 
Where ſhe's ſecure, and where unfortify'd. 
In faithful lines her hiſtory declare, 
And trace the cauſes of her civil war ; 
Your pen no partial prejudices ſway, 
But truth decides, and virtue wins the day, 
Through what gay fields and flowery ſcenes we paſs, 
Where fancy ſports, and fiction leads the chace ? 
Where life, as through her various acts ſhe tends, 
Like other comedies, in marnage ends. 
What Muſe but yours fo juſtly could diſplay 
1 embattled paſſions marſhal'd in array? 
Did the rang'd appetites in order move, 
Give luſt a figure, and a ſhape to love? 
10 ary notions ſolid forms diſpenſe, 
Ard make our thoughts the images of ſenſe ? 
Diſcover all the rational machine, 
And ſhow the movements, ſprings, and wheels within? 
But Hymen waves his torch, all diſcords ceaſe 
l parlev, drop their arms, and ſue for peace. 
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Soon as the ſignal flames, they quit the fight, 
For all at firſt but differ'd to unite. 

From every part the lines in order move, 
And ſweetly center in the point of love. 

Let blockheads to the muſty ſchools repair, 
And poach for morals and the paſſions there, 
Where virtue, like a dwarf in giant's arms, 
Cumber'd with words, and manacled in terms, 
Serves to amuſe the philoſophic fool, 

By method dry, and regularly dull. 

Who ſees thy lines ſo viſibly exprefs 

The ſoul herſelf in ſuch a pleaſing dreſs; 

May from thy labours be convinc'd and taught, 
How Spenſer would have ſung, and Plato thought. 


The Twerrrn Opt of the Figsr Book of 
HORACE, TRransLaTED. 


HAT man, what hero will you raiſe, 
By the ſhrill pipe, or deeper lyre ? 
What God, O Clio, will you praiſe, 
And teach the echoes to admire ? 


Amidſt the ſhades of Helicon, 
Cold Hæmus' tops, or Pindus' head, 
W hence the glad foreſts haſten'd down, 
And danc'd as tuneful Orpheus play'd. 


Taught by the Muſe, he ſtop'd the fall 
Of rapid floods, and charm'd the wind; 
1 The liſtening oaks obey'd the call, 
| And left their wondering hills behind, 


Whom 


om 


HORACE, BOOK I. ODE XII, 37 


om ſhould I firſt record, but Jove, 
Whoſe ſway extends o'er ſea and land, 
The king of men and gods above, 

Who holds the ſeaſons in command ? 


To rival Jove, ſhall none aſpire, 
None ſhall to equal glory riſe ; 
But Pallas claims beneath her fire, 
The ſecond honours of the ſkies. 


To thee, O Bacchus, great in war, 
To Dian will I ſtrike the ſtring, 
Of Phœbus wounding from afar, 

In numbers like his own I'll ſing. 


The Muſe Alcides ſha!l reſound; 
The twins of Leda ſhall ſucceed ; 
This for the Randing fight renown'd, 
And that for managing the ſteed. 


Whoſe ſtar ſhines innocently ſtill; 

The clouds diſperſe, the tempeſts ceaſe, 
The waves obedient to their will, 

Sink down, and huſh their rage to peace. 


Next hall I Numa's pious reign, 
Or thine, O Romulus, relate : 

Or Rome by Brutus free'd again, 
Or haughty Cato's glorious fate ? 

Or dwell on noble Paulus? fame ? 
Too laviſh of the patriot's blood ? 

Or Regulus? immortal name, 


To2 obſtinately juſt and good ? 
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Theſe with Camillus brave and bold, 
And other chiefs of matchleſs might, 

Rome's virtuous poverty of old, 
Severely ſeaſon'd to the fight. 


Like trees, Marcellus? glory grows, 
With an inſenſible advance; 

The julian ſtar, like Cynthia, glows, 
Who leads the planetary dance. 


The fates, O ſire of human race, 
Entruſt great Cæſar to thy care, 

Give him to hold thy ſecond place, 
And reign thy ſale vicegerent here. 


And whether India he ſhall tame, 
Or to bis chains the Seres doom; 

Or mighty Parthia dreads his name, 
And bows her haughty neck to Rome. 


While on our groves thy bolts are hurl'd, 
And thy loud car ſhakes heaven above, 
He ſhall with juſtice awe the world, 
To none inferior but to Jove. 


The Twrxry- SECOND Op E of the FirnsT Book d 
HORACE. 


HE man unſully'd with a crime, 
Diſdains the pangs of fear, 
He ſcorns to dip the poiſon'd ſhaft, 
Or poiſe the glittering ſpear, 
Not 


« 0 


Nor 


Nor with the loaded quiver goes 
To take the dreadful field: 

is ſolid virtue is his helm, 

And innocence his ſhield. 


» vain the fam'd Hydaſpes? tides, 
Obſtruct and bar the road, 

e ſmiles on danger, and enjoys 
The roarings of the flood. 


l climes are native, and forgets 
Th' extremes of heats and froſts, 
he Scythian Caucaſus grows warm, 
And cool the Libyan coaſts, 


And rang'd the lonely grove, 
ot and bewilder'd in the ſongs 
And pleaſing cares of love; 


A wolf beheld me from afar, 
Of monſtrous bulk and might ; 
Bot, naked as I was, he fled 
And trembled at the fight. 


A beaſt ſo huge, nor Daunja's grove, 
Nor Africk ever view'd; 

Tough nurſt by her, the lion reigns 
The monarch of the wood. 


Expoſe me in thoſe horrid climes, 
Where not a gentle breeze 
Revives the vegetable race, 
Or chears the drooping trees, 


HORACE, BOOK I. ODE xxXII. 


For while I wander'd through the woods, 
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Where on the world's remoteſt verge 
Th' unactive ſeaſons he, 

And not one genial ray unbinds 
The rigor of the ſky. 


On that unhabitable ſhore, 
Expoſe me all alone, 

Where I may view without a ſhade, 
The culminating ſun. 

Beneath th' Æquator, or the Pole, 
In ſafety could I rove; 

And in a thouſand different climes 
Could live for her I love. 


A PROLOGUE For True STROLLER, 


ENTEELS, of old pert prologues led the waz, 
To guide, defend, and uſher in the play, 
As powder'd footmen run before the coach, 
And thunder at the door my lord's approach. 
But though they ſpeak your entertainment near, 
Moſt prologues ſpeed like other bills of fare; 
Seldom the languid ſtomach they excite, 
And oftener pall, than raiſe the appetite. 

As for the play tis hardly worth our care, 
The prologue craves your mercy for the player; 
That is, your money for by Jove I ſwear, 
Whate-gloves and lodging are confounded dear. 
Since here are none but friends, the truth to own, 


Haſp'd in a coach our company came down, 
Bu 


Way, 


PROLOGUE FOR THE STROLLERS 
Nat 1 moſt ſhrewdly fear we ſhall depart, 


vn in our old original, a cart. 
With pride inverted, and fantaſtic power, 
Nee ſtrut the fancy'd monarchs of an hour; 
nile duns our emperors and heroes fear, 
ind Cleomenes ſtarves in earneſt here: 
The mightieſt kings and queens we keep in pay, 
zupport their pomp on eighteen-pence a day. 
reat Cyrus for a dram has pawn'd his coat, 
And all our Cæſars can't command a groat; 
ur Scipio's, Hannibals, and Pompeys break, 
And Cleopatra ſhifts but once a week. 

To aggravate the caſe, we have not one, 
Of all the new refinements of the town : 
No moving ſtatues, no lewd harlequins, 
No paſteboard-players, no heroes in machines ; 
No roſin to flaſh lightning---'twould exhauſt us, 
To buy a devil and a Doctor Fauſtus. 
No windmills, dragons, millers, conjurers, 
To exerciſe your eyes, and ſpare your ears ; 
No paper-ſeas, no thunder from the ſkies, 
No witches to deſcend, no ſtage to riſe ; 
Scarce one for us the actors We can ſet 
Nothing before you but meer ſenſe and wit. 
A bare downright old-faſhion'd Engliſh feaſt, 
duch as true Britons only can digeſt ; 
Such as your homely fathers us'd to love, 
Who only came to hear and to improve : 


Humbly content and pleas'd with what was dreſt, 
When Otway, Lee, and Shakeſpeare rang'd the' feaſt, 


The Spartan Herd, a tragedy, by Mr. Dryden. 
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PSAL MM VIII. TRANSLATED. 


King eternal and divine ! 
The world is thine alone: 

Above the ſtars thy glories ſhine, 
Above the heavens thy throne. 


How far extends thy mighty name 
Where'er the ſun can roll, 

That ſun thy wonders ſhall proclaim, 
Thy deeds from pole to pole. 


The infant's tongue ſhall ſpeak thy power, 


And vindicate thy laws; 
The tongve that never ſpoke before, 
Shall labour in thy cauſe, 


For when I lift my thoughts and eyes, 
And view the heavens around, 

Yon?” ſtretching waſte of azure ſkies, 
With ſtars and planets crown'd ; 


Who in their dance attend the moon, 
The empreſs of the night, 

And pour around her ſilver throne, 
Their tributary light : 


Lord ! what is mortal man ? that he 
Thy kind regard ſhould ſhare ? 
What is his ſon, who claims from thee 
And challenges thy care ? 
I 
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PSALM VIII. TRANSLATED, 63 


ert to the bleſt angelic kind, 
Thy hands created man, 
ind this inferior world aſſign'd, 


To dignify his ſpan. 
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im all revere, and all obey 

His delegated reign, 

The flocks that through the valley ſtray, 
The herds that graze the plain. 
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The furious tiger ſpeeds his flight, 
And trembles at his power ; 

n fear of his ſuperior might, 

The lions ceaſe to roar. 


Vhatever horrid monſters tread 

The paths beneath the ſea, 

Their king at awful diſtance dread, 
And ſullenly obey. 


) Lord, how far extends thy name! 

Where-e*er the ſun can roll, 

That ſun thy wonders ſhall proclaim, 
Thy deeds from pole to pole. 


PSALM XXIV. PARAPHRASE D. 


* 


AR as the world can ſtretch its bounds, 
4 Tie Lord is king of all, 

it wondrous power extends around 

Tae circuit of the ball, 

ext For 
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For he within the gloomy deeps 
Its dark foundations caſt, 

And rear'd the pillars of the earth 
Amid the watery waſte. 


Who ſhall aſcend his Sion's hill, 
And ſee Jehovah there? 

Who from his ſacred ſhrine ſhall breathe 
The ſacrifice of prayer? 


He only whoſe unſully'd foul 
Fair virtue's paths has trod, 

Who with clean hands and heart regards 
His neighbour and his God. 


On him ſhall his indulgent Lord 
Diffuſive bounties ſhed, 

From God his Saviour ſhall deſcend 
All bleſſings on his head. 


Of thoſe who ſeek his righteous ways, 
Is this the choſen race, 

Who baſk in all his bounteous ſmiles, 
And flouriſh in his grace. 


Lift up your ſtately heads, ye doors, 
With haſty reverence riſe ; 

Ye everlaſting doors, who guard 
'The paſles of the ſkies. 


Swift from your golden hinges leap, 
Your barriers roll away, 

Now throw your blazing portals wide, 
And burſt the gatcs of day. 


Por ſee! the King of glory comes 

Along th' ethereal road: 

he cherubs through your folds ſhall bear 
The triumph of your God. 


ho is this great and glorious King ? 
Oh! 'tis the Lord, whoſe might 
cides the conqueſt, and ſuſpends 
The balance of the fight. 


it up your ſtately heads, ye doors, 
With haſty reverence riſe ; 


ſe everlaſting doors, who guard 
The Paſles of the ſkies. 


wit from your golden hinges leap, 
Your barriers roll away, 

ow throw your blazing portals wide, 
And burſt the gates of day. 


or ſee; the King of glory comes 

long th' ethereal road: 

he cherubs through your folds ſhall bear 
The triumphs of their God. 


Who is this great and glorious King? 
Oh! *tis the God, whoſe care 

eads on his Iſrael to the field, 

Whoſe power controls the war. 


Vol. LII. | F 
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PSALM XXIV. PARAPHRASED. 
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66 PITT's POEMS. 


PSALM XXIX. 


E mighty princes, your oblations bring, 
And pay due honours to your awful king ; 

His boundleſs power to all the world proclaim, 
Bend at his ſhrine, and tremble at his name. 
For hark! his voice with unreſiſted ſway 
Rules and controls the raging of the ſea ; 
Within due bounds the mighty ocean keeps, 
And in their watery cavern awes the deeps : 
Shook by that voice, the nodding groves around 
Start from their roots, and fly the dreadful ſound, 
The blaſted cedars low in duſt are laid, 
And Lebanon is left without a ſhade. 
See | when he ſpeaks, the lofty mountains croud, 
And fly for ſhelter from the thundering God: 
Sirion and Lebanon like hinds advance, 
And in wild meaſures lead th' unwieldy dance. 
His voice, his mighty voice, divides the fire, 
Back from the blaſt the ſhrinking flames retire. 
Ev'n Cades trembles when Jehovah ſpeaks, 
With all his ſavages the deſert ſhakes. 
At the dread ſound the hinds with fear are ung, 
And in the lonely foreſt drop their young. 
Whale in his hallow'd temple all proclaun 
His glorious honours, and adore his name. 
High o'er the foaming ſarges of the ſea 
He fits, and bids the liſtening deeps obey : 


le 


PSALM XXIX. 


He reigns o'er all; for ever laſts his power 
Prill nature ſinks, and time ſhall be no more. 
With ftrength the ſons of Iſrael ſhall he bleſs, 


nd crown our tribes, with happineſs and peace. 


PSAL M XLVI. PARAPRRASED. 


N God we build our ſure defence, 
3 In God our hope repoſe: 
His hand protects us in the fight, 
And guards us from our woes. 


hen, be the earth's unwieldy frame 
From its foundations hurl'd, 
Ve may, unmov'd with fear, enjoy 
The ruins of the world. 
What though the ſolid rocks be rent, 
In tempeſts whirl'd away? 
What though the hills ſhould burſt their roots, 
And roll into the ſea ? | 


Thou ſea, with dreadful tumults ſwell, 
And bid thy waters riſe 

In furious ſurges, till they daſh 
The flood-gates of the ſkies. 


Our minds ſhall be ſerene and calm, 
Like Siloah's peaceful flood ; 

Whoſe ſoft and filver ftreams refreſh 
The city of our God. 
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Within the proud delighted waves, 
The wanton turrets play ; 
The ftreams lead down their humid train, 


Reluctant to the ſea. 


Amid the ſcene the temple floats, 
With its reflected towers, 
Gilds all the ſurface of the flood, 


And dances to the ſhores. 


With wonder ſee what mighty power 


Our ſacred Sion chears, 
Lo! there amidſt her ſtately walls, 
Her God, her God appears. 


Fixt on her baſis ſhe ſhall ſtand, 
And, innocently proud, 

Smile on the tumults of the world, 
Beneath the wings of God. 


See! how, their weakneſs to proclaim, 
The heathen tribes engage! 

See ! how with fruitleſs wrath they burn, 
And impotence of rage! 


But God has ſpoke; and lo! the world, 
His terrors to diſplay, 

With all the melting globe of earth, 
Drops ſilently away. 


Still to the mighty Lord of hoſts 

Securely we reſort ; : 
For refuge fly to Jacob's God, 
Our ſuccour and ſupport. 


{Hither ' 


ther, 


Inn ſilent rapture ſtand, 
uud ſee o'er all the earth diſplay'd 
The wonders of his hand. 


e bids the din of war be till, 

And all its tumults ceaſe ; 

e bids the guiltleſs trumpet ſound 
The harmony of peace. 


e breaks the tough reluctant bow, 
He burſts the brazen ſpear, 

Ind in the crackling fire his hand 
Conſumes the blazing car. 


ear then his formidable voice, 

« Be ſill, and know the Lord; 
Zy all the heathen I'll be fear'd ; 
« By all the earth ador'd.” 


dull to the mighty Lord of hoſts, 
Securely we reſort ; 

or refuge fly to Jacob's God ; 
Our ſuccour and ſupport, 


Has ſav'd us from deſpair, 


The proſpects of thy care. 
F 3 


PSALM XLVI. PARAPHRASED. 


ther, ye numerous nations, croud, 


PSALM XC. PaRAPRHRASED. 


om period down to period ſtretch'd 


HY hand, O Lord, through rolling years 


Before 
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Before the world was firſt conceiv'd, 
Before the pregnant earth, 


Call'd forth the mountains from her womb 5 


Who ſtruggled to their birth; 


Eternal God! thy early days 
Beyond duration run, 


Ere the firſt race of ſtarting time 
Was meaſur'd by the ſun. 


We die; but future nations hear 
Thy potent voice again, 

Riſe at the ſummons, and reſtore 
The periſh'd race of man; 


Before thy comprehenſive ſight, 
Duration fleets away; 

And rapid ages on the wing, 
Fly ſwifter than a day. 


As great Jehovah's piercing eyes 
Eternity explore, 

The longeſt æra 1s a night, 
A period is an hour. 


We at thy mighty call, O Lord, 
Our fancy'd beings leave, 

Rouz'd from the flattering dream of life, 
To ſleep within the grave. 


Swift from their barrier to their goal 
The rapid moments paſs, - 

And leave poor man, for whom they run, 
The emblem of the graſs, 


IN 


PSALM XC. PARAPHRASED, 


1 the firſt morn of life it grows, 
And lifts its verdant head, 

At noon decays, at evening dies, 
And withers in the mead. 


We in the glones of thy face 
Our ſecret fins ſurvey, 

And ſee how gloomy thoſe appear, 
How pure and radiant they. 


To death as our appointed goal 
Thy anger drives us on, 

To that full period fix'd at length 
This tale of life 15 done. 


With winged ſpeed, to ſtated bounds 
And limits we muſt fly, 

While ſeventy rolling ſuns compleat 
Their circles in the ſky. 


Or if ten more around us roll, 


Tis labour, woe, and ſtrife, 
Till we at length are quite drawn down 
To the laſt dregs of life. 


But who, O Lord, regards thy wrath, 
Though dreadful and ſevere ? 

That wrath, whatever fear he feels, 
Is equal to his fear, 


So teach us, I.ord, to count our days, 
And eye their conſtant race, 
To meaſure u hat we want in time, 
by wiſdom, and by grace. 
F 4 
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With us repent, and on our hearts 


Thy choiceſt graces ſhed, + 
And ſhower from thy celeſtial throne * 
Thy bleſſings on our head. * 
Oh! may thy mercy crown us here, But 
And come without delay; The 
Then our whole courſe of life will ſeem Yet 
One glad triumphant day. Big 
Now the bleſt years of joy reſtore, 2 
For thoſe of grief and ſtrife, A 
And with one pleaſant drop allay V 
This bitter draught of life. 5 
Thy wonders to the world diſplay, Und 
Thy ſervants to adorn, Wa: 
That may delight their future ſons, 800 
And children yet unborn; 1 
Thy beams of majeſty diffuſe, Ae 
With them thy great commands, Let 
And bid proſperity attend Ita 
The labours of our hands, Let 
Hal 

And 

PSALM CXXXIX. PARAPHRASED, Ben: 
In Miltonic Verſe. 7 

Dread Jehovah! thy all-piercing eyes B 
Explore the motions of this mortal frame, And 
This tenement of duſt: "Thy ſtretching fight In v 


Surveys th' harmonious principles, that move [0 


In 
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In beauteous rank and order, to inform 
This caſk, and animated maſs of clay. 
Nor are the proſpects of thy wondrous fight 


ET this terreſtrial part of man confin'd ; 


But ſhoot into his ſoul, and there diſcern 

The firſt materials of unfaſhion'd thought, 

Yet dim and undigeſted, till the mind, 

Big with the tender images, expands, 

And, ſwelling, labours with th' ideal birth. 
Where-e'er I move, thy cares purſue my feet 

Attendant. When 1 drink the dews of ſleep, 

Stretch'd on my downy bed, and there enjoy 

A fiveet forgetfulneſs of all my tolls, 

Unſeen, thy ſovereign preſence guards my ſleep, 

Wafts all the terrors of my dreams away, 

Sooths all my ſoul, and ſoftens my repoſe. 
Letore conception can employ the tongue, 

and mould the ductile images to ſound ; 

Before imagination ſtands diſplay'd, 

Thine eye the future eloquence can read, 


Yet unarray'd with ſpeech. Thou, mighty Lord! 


Rait moulded man from his congenial duſt, 


Ard ſpoke him into being ; while the clay, 


Bencath thy forming hand, leap'd forth, inſpir'd, 


And ſtarted into life: through every part, 

At thy command, the wheels of motion play'd. 
But ſuch exalted knowledge leaves below 

and drops poor man from its ſuperior ſphere, 

In rain, with reaſon's ballaſt, would he try 

To ſtem th' unfathomable depth ; his bark 

Ver-fzts, and founders in the vaſt abyis. 
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Then whither ſhall the rapid fancy run, 
Though in its full career, to ſpeed my flight 
From thy unbounded preſence ? which, alone, 
Fills all the regions and extended ſpace 
Beyond the bounds of nature ! Whither, Lord! 
Shall my unrein'd imagination rove, 

To leave behind thy ſpirit, and out- fly 
Its influence, which, with brooding wings, out- ſpread 
Hatch'd unfledg'd nature from the dark profound. 

If mounted on my towering thoughts I climb 
Into the heaven of heavens; I there behold 
The blaze of thy unclouded majeſty ! 

In the pure empyrean thee I view, 

High thron'd above all height, thy radiant ſhrine, 
Throng'd with the proſtrate ſeraphs, who receive 
Beatitude paſt utterance ! If I plunge 

Down to the gloom of Tartarus profound, 

There too I ſind thee, in the loweſt bounds 

Of Erebus, and read thee, in the ſcenes 

Of complicated wrath : I fee thee clad 

In all the majeſty of darkneſs there. 

If, on the ruddy morning's purple wings 

Up-born, with mdefatigable courſe, 

I {eek the glowing borders of the Eaſt, 

Where the bright ſun, emergent from the dceps, 
With his firſt glories gilds the ſparkling ſeas, 

And trembles o'er the waves; ev'n there, thy hand 
Shall through the watery defert guide my courle, 
And o'er the broken ſurges pave my way, 

While on the dreadful wlürles I hang ſecure, 


Ana 
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and mock the warring ocean. If, with hopes, 
i fond as falſe, the darkneſs I expect 
o hide, and wrap me in its mantling ſhade, 
n were the thought: for thy unbounded ken 
arts through the thickening gloom, and pries through all 
The palpable obſcure. Before thy eyes, 
The vanquih'd night throws off her duſky ſhrowd, 
ind kindles into day: the ſhade, and light, 
To man ſtill various, but the ſame to thee, 
On thee, is all the ſtructure of my frame 
Dependant. Lock'd within the filent womb, 
leeping I lay, and ripening to my birth; 
et, Lord, thy out- ſtretch'd arm preſery'd me there; 
fore I mov'd to entity, and trod 
The verge of being. To thy hallow'd name 
Il vay due honours: for thy mighty hand 
it this corporeal fabrick, when it laid 
Wc ground-work of exiſtence. Hence, I read 
The wonders of thy art. This frame I view 
Vita terror and delight; and, wrapt in both, 
\artle at myſelt. My bones, unform'd 
V yet, nor hardening from the viſcous parts, 
but blended with th* unanimated mals, 
iy eye diſtinctly view'd; and, while I lay 
Vithin the earth, imperfeR, nor perceiv'd 
Ihe firſt faint dawn of life, with eaſe ſurvey'd 
Ide vital glimmerings of the active ſeeds, 
yult kindling to exiſtence ; and beheld _ 
My ſubſtance ſcarce material. In thy book, 
as the fair model of this ſtructure drawn, 
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Where every part, in juſt connection join'd, 
Compos'd and perfected th' harmonious piece, 
Ere the dim ſpeck of being learn'd to ſtretch 
Its ductile form, or entity had known 
To range and wanton in an ampler ſpace. 
How dear, how rooted in my inmoſt ſoul, 
Are all thy counſels, and the various ways 
Of thy eternal providence ! The ſum 
So boundleſs and immenſe, it leaves behind 
'The low account of numbers ; and out-flies 
All that imagination e're conceiv'd, 
Leſ; numerous are the ſands that crowd the ſhores, 
The barriers of the ocean. When I riſe 
From my ſoft bed, and ſofter joys of ſleep, 
I riſe to thee. Yet lo! the impious ſlight 
Thy mighty wonders. Shall the ſons of vice 
Elude the vengeance of thy wrathful hand, 
And mock thy lingering thunder, which with-holds 
Its forky terrors from their guilty heads ? 
Thou great tremendous God !— Avaunt, and fly, 
All ye who thirſt for blood. —For, ſwoln with pride, 
Each haughty wretch blaſphemes thy ſacred name, 
And bellows his reproaches to affront 
Thy glorious Majeſty. 'Fhy foes I hate 
Worſe than my own, O Lord! Explore my ſoul, 
See if a flaw or ſtain of ſin infets 
My guiity thoughts. Then, lead me in the way 
That guides my feet to thy own heaven and thee. 


PSALM 


1 
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Y ſoul, in raptures riſe to bleſs the Lord, 

Who taught my hands to draw the fatal ſword ; 
Led by his arm, undaunted I appear 
In the firſt ranks of death, and front of war. 
He taught me firſt the pointed ſpear to wield, 
and mow the glorious harveſt of the field. 
By him inſpir'd, from ſtrength to ſtrength I paſt, 
Plung'd through the troops, and laid the battle waſte. 

In him my hopes I center and repoſe, 

He guards my life, and ſhields me from my foes. 
He held his ample buckler o'er my head, 

And ſcreen'd me trembling in the mighty ſhade : 
Againſt all hoſtile violence and power, 

He was my ſword, my bulwark, and my tower. 
He o'er my people will maintain my ſway, 

And teach my willing ſubjects to obey. 

Lord! what is man, of vile and humble birth? 
Sprung with this kindred reptiles from the earth? 
That he thould thus thy ſecret counſcls ſhare ? 

Or what his fon, who challenges thy care ? 

Why does thine eye regard this nothing, man ? 
His life a point, his meaſure but a ſpan ? 

The faucy'd pageant of a moment made, 

Witt as a dream, and fleeting as a ſhade. 

Come in thy power, and leave th' ethereal plain, 
M to thy harneſs'd tempeſt give the rein ; 


Yon 
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Yon ſtarry arch ſhall bend beneath the load, 
So loud the chariot, and fo great the God! 
Soon as his rapid wheels Jehovah rolls, 
The folding ſkies ſhall tremble to the poles : 
Heaven's gaudy axle with the world ſhall fall, 
Leap from the centre, and unhinge the ball, 
Touch'd by thy hands, the labouring hills expire 
Thick clouds of tmoke, and deluges of fire; 
On the tall groves the red deſtroyer preys, 
And wraps th' eternal mountains in the blaze: 
Full on my foes may all thy lightnings fly, 

On purple pinions through the gloomy ſky. 
Extend thy hand, thou kind all-gracious God, 
Down from the heaven of heavens thy bright abode, 
And ſhield me from my foes, whoſe towering pride 

Lowers like a ſtorm, and gathers like a tide : 
Againſt ſtrange children vindicate my cauſe, 
Who curſe thy name, and trample on thy laws; 
Who fear not vengeance which they never felt, 
Train'd to blaſpheme, and eloquent in guilt : 
Theif hands are impious, and their deeds profane, 
They plead their boaſted innocence in vain, 
Thy name ſhall dwell for ever on my tongue, 
And guide. the ſacred numbers of my ſong ; 
To thee my Muſe ſhall conſecrate her lays, 
And every note ſhall labour in thy praiſe; 
The hallow'd theme ſhall teach me how to ſing, 
Swell on the lyre, and tremble on the ſtring. 
Oft has thy hand from fight the monarch led, 


When death flew raging, and the battle bled; 
I h And 
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Ind ſnatch'd thy ſervant in the laſt deſpair 
bom all the riſing tumult of the war. 
Againſt ſtrange children vindicate my cauſe, 
no curſe thy name, and trample on thy laws; 
hat our fair ſons may ſmile in early bloom, 

Our ſons, the hopes of all our years to come: 
ike plants that nurs'd by foſtering ſhowers ariſe, 
nd lift their ſpreading honours to the ſktes. 

hat our chaſte daughters may their charms diſplay, 
ike the bright pillars of our temple, gay, 
polih'd, and tall, and ſmooth, and fair as they. 
Filed up with plenty let our barns appear, 
\nd burſt with all the ſeaſons of the year ; 
let pregnant flocks in every quarter bleat, 
and drop their tender young in every ſtreet. 
ife from their labours may our oxen come, 
dafe may they bring the gather'd ſummer home. 
Wh! may no ſighs, no ſtreams of ſorrow flow, 

0 tain our triumphs with the tears of woe, 
Bleſs'd is the nation, how ſincerely bleſs'd ! 
f ſach unbounded happineſs poſſeſs d, 
lo whom Jehovah's ſacred name is known, 
Who claum the God of Iſrael for their own. 


JOB, CHAPTER II. 


OB curs'd his birth, and bade his curſes flow 
In words of grief, and eloquence of woe; 
Lol be that day which dragg'd me to my doom, 
Recent to life, and fruggling from the womb; 


Aa Whoſe 
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Whoſe beams with ſuch malignant luſtre ſhone, 

Whence all my years in anxious circles run. 

Loſt be that night in undetermin'd ſpace, 

And veil with deeper ſhades her gloomy face, 

Which crowded up with woes this ſlender ſpan, 

While the dull maſs roſe quickening into man. 
O'er that curs'd day let ſable darkneſs riſe, 

Shrowd the blue vault, and blacken all the ſkies; 

May God o'er-look it from his heavenly throne, 

Nor rouze from ſleep the ſedentary ſun. 

O'er its dark face to ſhed his genial ray, 

And warm to joy the melancholy day. 

May the clouds frown, and livid poiſons breathe, 

And ſtain heaven's azure with the ſhade of death. 
May ten-fo!d darkneſs from that dreadful night 

Seize and arreſt the ſtraggling gleams of light; 

To pay due vengeance for its fatal crime, 

Still be it baniſh'd from the train of time; 

Nor in the radiant liſt of months appear, 

To ftain the ſhining circle of the year: 

There through her duſæy range may ſilence roam, 

There may no ray, no glimpſe of gladneſs come, 

No voice to cheer the ſolitary gloom. 

May every ftar his gaudy hght with-hold, 

Nor through the vapour ſhoot his beamy gold: 

Nor let the dawn with radiant ſkirts come on, 

Tipp'd with the glories of the riſing ſun; 

Becauſe that dreadful period fix'd my doom, 

Nor ſeal'd the dark receſles of the womb. 


JOB, CHAP. II. T 


o that original my ills I owe, 
Heir of affliction, and the ſon of woe. 
On! had I dy'd unexercis'd in pain, 
And wak'd to life, to ſleep in death again 
Thy did not Fate attend me at my birth, 
And give me back to my congenial earth? 
Thy was I, when an infant, ſooth'd to reſt, 
Lulld on the knee, or hung upon the breaſt ? 
For now the grave would all my cares compoſe, 
'onceal my ſorrows, and inter my woes: 
here wrapp'd and lock'd within his cold embrace, 
ife had 1 flumber'd in the arms of peace ; 
here with the mighty kings, who lie inroll'd 
n clouds of incenſe, and in beds of gold: 
here with the princes, who in grandeur ſhone, 
ind aw'd the trembling nations from the throne ; 
\Aicted Job an equal reſt might have, 
And ſhare the dark retirement of the grave; 
Dr as a ſhapeleſs Embryo ſeek the tomb, 
zude and imperfect from the abortive womb : 
re motion's early principle began, 
r the dim ſubſtance kindled into man. 
There from their monſtrous crimes the wicked ceaſe, 
Their labouring guilt is weary'd into peace; 


There blended ſleep the coward and the brave, g 


ſretch'd with his lord, the undiſtinguiſh'd ſlave 
1joys the common refuge of the grave. 

in equal lot the mighty victor ſhares, 

ind hes amidſt the captives of his wars; 
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With his, thoſe captives mingle their remains, 1th 
The ſame in death, nor leſſen'd by their chains, PPE 
Why are we doom'd to view the genial ray ? To v 
Why curſt to bear the painful light of day ? dow 


Oh! with what joy the wretches yield their breath! 
And pant in bitterneſs of ſoul for death ? 
As a rich prize, the diſtant bliſs they crave, 
And find the glorious treaſure in the grave. 
Why is the wretch condemn'd without relief, 
To combat woe, and tread the round of grief, 
Whom in the toils of fate his God has bound, 
And drawn the line of miſeries around ? 

When nature calls for aid, my ſighs intrude, 
My tears prevent my neceſſary food: 
Like a full ſtream o'ercharg'd, my ſorrows flow, 
In burſts of anguiſh, and a tide of woe; 
For now the dire affliction winch I fled, 
Pours like a roaring torrent on my head. 
My terrors ſtill the phantom view'd, and wrought 
The dreadful image into every thought: 
At length pluck'd down, the fatal ſtroke J feel, 
And loſe the fancy'd in the real ill. 


JOB, CHAP. XXV. PaRAPTHRASEP. 


g Kigoahl will vain man complain and murmur fl 
And ſtand on terms with his Creator's will! 
Shall this high privilege to clay be given ? 


Shall duſt arraign the providence of heaven? 
Wit 
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ich reaſon's line the boundleſs diſtance ſcan ; 

ppoſe heaven's awful majeſty to man. 
To what a length his vaſt dominions run? 

ow far beyond the journeys of the ſun? 

e hung yon” golden balls of light on high, 

and launch'd the planets through the liquid ſky : 
To rolling worlds he mark'd the certain ſpace, 
ut and ſuſtain'd the elemental peace 
Unnumber'd as thoſe worlds his armies move, 
nd the gay legions guard his realms above; 
ig o'er th? ethereal plains, the myriads riſe, 
nd pour their flaming ranks along the ſkies : 
rom their bright arms inceſſant ſplendors ſtream. 
nd the wide azure kindles with the gleam. 
To this low world he bids the light repair, 
Down through the gulfs of undulating air: 
or man he taught the glorious ſun to roll, 
tom his bright barrier to his weſtern goal. 
How then ſhall man, thus inſolently proud, 
lead with his Judge, and combat with his God: 
low from his mortal mother can he come, 
/nſtan'd from fin, untinctur'd from the womb ? 
The Lord from his ſublime empyreal throne, 
V a dark globe, regards the filver moon. 
noſe ſtars, that grace the wide celeſtial plain, 
ire but the humbleſt ſweepings of his train; 
m are the brighteſt ſplendors of the iky ; 
ind the ſun darkens in Jehovah's eye. 
bit does not fin diffuſe a fouler ſain, 
id thicker darkneſs cloud the ſoul of man? 
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Shall he the depths of endleſs wiſdom know ? 

The ſhort-liv'd ſovereign of the world below? 

His frail original confounds his boaſt, 

Sprung from the ground, and quicken'd from the du 


The SonG of Mosks, in the FIFTEENTH Cyaprp 
of Exopus, PARAPHRASED, 


1 to the Lord, the vaſt triumphant throng 
Of Iſrael's ſons, with Moſes, rais'd the ſong, 
To God our grateful accents will we raiſe, 


And every tongue ſhall celebrate his praiſe: W 
Behold difplay'd the wonders of his might; And 
Behold the Lord triumphant in the fight ! by 
With what immortal fame and glory grac'd ! 0c 
What trophies rais'd amid the watery waſte ! true 
How did his power the ſteeds and riders ſweep 'rov 
Ingulf'd in heaps, and whelm'd beneath the deep? 80 

Whom ſhould we fear, while he, heaven's awful LovThe: 
Unſheaths for Iſrael his avenging ſword ? t ü 
His outſtretch'd arm, and tutelary care, Ind 
Guarded and ſav'd us in the laſt deſpair : Roll” 
His mercy eas'd us from our circling pains, Vay 
Unbound our ſhackles, and unlock'd our chams. Aro 
To him our God, our Fathers God, I'll rear Mut 
A ſacred temple, and adore him there, Con 
With vows and incenſe, ſacrifice and prayer. Rou: 

The Lord commands in war; his matchleſs might W 
Hangs out and guides the balance of the fight: (Va 
By him the war the mighty leaders form, Let 


And teach the hovering tumult where to ſtorm. This 
th 
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Name, O Iſrael, Heaven's Eternal Lord, 
For-erer honour'd, reverenc'd, and ador'd. 

When to the fight from Ægypt's fruitful ſoil, 
dd forth in myriads all the ſons of Nile; 
The Lord o'erthrew the courſer and the car, 
b:nk Pharaoh's pride, and overwhelm'd his war. 
beneath th? encumber'd deeps his legions lay, 
or many a league impurpling all the ſea : 
The chiefs, and ſteeds, and warriors whirl'd around, 
[iy midit the roarings of the ſurges drown'd. 
Who ſhall thy power, thou mighty God, withſtand, 
And check the force of thy victorious hand? 
by hand, whica red with wrath in terror roſe, 
o cruſh that day thy proud Egyptian foes. 
Struck by that hand, their drooping ſquadrons fall, 
'rowding in death; one fate o'erwhelms them all. 
Soon as thy anger, charg'd with vengeance, came, 
They ſunk like ſtubble crackling in the flame. 
t thy dread voice the ſummon'd billows crowd, 
Ind a ſtill ſilence lulls the wondering flood: 
Woll'd up, the cryſtal ridges ſtrike the ſkies, 
Waves peep o'er waves, and ſeas o'er ſeas ariſe, 
Around in heaps the liſtening ſurges ſtand, 
Mute and obſervant of the high command. 
Congeal'd with fear attends the watery train, 
Rous'd from the ſecret chambers of the main. 


dul 
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ht With favage joy the ſons of Ægypt cry'd, 

(Vaſt were their hopes, and boundleſs was their pride) 
Let us purſue thoſe fugitives of Nile, 

Is ſervile nation, and divide the ſpoil : 
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And ſpread ſo wide the ſlaughter, till their blood 
Dyes with a ſtronger red the bluſhing flood. 
Oh ! what a copious prey their hoſts afford, 
To glut and fatten the devouring {word ! 
As thus the yawning gulf the boaſters paſs'd, 
At thy command ruſh'd forth the rapid blaſt. 
Ther, at the ſignal given, with dreadful ſway, 
In one huge heap roll'd down the rearing ſea; 
And now the diſintangled waves divide, 
Unlock their folds, and thaw the frozen tide. 
The deeps alarm'd call terribly from far 


The loud, embattled ſurges to the war; 
Till her proud ſons aſtoniſh'd ZEgypt found, 
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Cover'd with billows, and in tempeſts drown'd, c 

What God can emulate thy power divine, Tut 
Or who oppoſe his miracles to thine? 1 
When joyful we adore thy glorious name, ap 
Thy trembling foes confeſs their fear and ſhame. en 
The world attends thy abſolute command, The 
And nature waits the wonders of thine hand. Tal, 


That hand, extended o'er the ſwelling ſea, de 
The conſcious billows reverence and obey. oY 
O'er the devoted race the ſurges ſweep, We 
And wheim the guilty nation in the deep. " | 
That hand redeem'd us from our ſervile toll, | 
And each inſulting tyrant of the Nile: 

Our nation came beneath that mighty hand, 
From Ægypt's realms, to Canaan's ſacred land. 
Thou wert their Guide, their Saviour, and their God, 
Jo imooth the way, and clear the dreadful road. 
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e dillant kingdoms ſhall thy wonders hear, 

0 ferce Philiſtines ſhall confeſs their fear; 

fame ſhall over Edom's princes ſpread, 

11 Moab's kings, the univerſal dread ; 

ile the vaſt ſcenes of miracles impart 

| thrilling horror to the braveſt heart. 

; chrough the world the gathering terror runs, 
1n2an ſhall ſhrink, and tremble for his ſons. 

il thou haſt Jacob from his bondage brought, 

t ſuch a vaſt expence of wonders bought, 

o Canaan's promis'd realms and bleſt abodes, 

ed through the dark receſſes of the floods. 

rown'd with their tribes ſhall proud Moriah riſe, 
Ind rear Eis ſummit nearer to the ſkies. 

Through ages, Lord, ſhall ſtretch thy boundleſs power, 
Thy throne ſhall ſtand when Time ſhall be no more: 
or Pharaoh's ſteeds, and cars, and warlike train, 
22p'd in, and boldly rang'd the ſandy plain. 

Vhile in the dreadful road, and deſart way, 

The fuming crowds of gaſping fiſhes lay: 

1l, all around with liquid tolls beſet, 

ne Lord ſwept o'er their heads the watery net. 
He freed the ocean from his ſecret chain, 

and on each hand diſcharg'd the thundering main. 
The looſen'd billows burſt from every ſide, 

And whelm the war and warriors in the tide ; 

But on each hand the ſolid billows ſtood, 

Lice lofty mounds to check the raging flood; 

Til the b!o& race to promis'd Canaan paſt 

Oer the dry path, and trod the watery waſte, 
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How f 


The TrrrxD One of the Stconnd Book of 204 
HORACE, PARATHRASED. Fe 

.* the brave youth be train'd, the lüng; For d 
Of poverty to bear, Th 

And in the ſchool of want be taught Gift 
The exerciſe of war. An 
Let him be practis'd in his bloom, Brave 
To liſten to alarms, Bo 


And learn proud Parthia to ſubdue 
With unreſiſted arms. 


The hoſtile tyrant's beauteous bri de, 
D iſtracted with deſpair, 

Beholds him pouring to the fight, 
And thundering through the war. 


As from the battlements ſhe views 
The ſlaughter of his ſword, 

Thus ſhall the fair expreſs her grief, 
And terrors for her Lord : 


Lock down, ye gracious powers, from heaven, 
Nor let my conſort go, 

Rude in the arts of war, to ſight 
This formidable foe. 


Oh! not with half that dreadful rage 
The royal ſavage flies, 

When, at the ſlighteſt touch, he ſprings, 
And darts upon his prize. 


How fair, how comely are our wounds, 
In our dear country's cauſe ! 

What fame attends the glorious fate, 
That props our dying laws! 


For death's cold hand arreſts the fears 
That haunt the coward's mind 
exift ſhe purſues the flying wretch, 
And wounds him from behind. 


Bravely regardleſs of diſgrace, 
Bold virtue ſtands alone, 

With pure untully'd glory ſhines, 
And honours ſtill her own. 


From the dark grave, and ſilent duſt, 
She bids her ſons ariſe, 

And to the radiant train unfolds 

The portals of the ſkies. 


Now, with triumphant wings, ſhe ſoars, 
Above the realms of day, 

Spurns the dull earth, and groveling crowd, 
And towers th? ethereal way. 


Wich her has ſilence a reward, 
Within the bleſs*d abodes, 

That holy ſilence which conceals 
The ſecrets of the Gods. 


But with a wretch 1 would not live, 
by ſacrilege prophan'd, 

Nor lodge beneath one roof, nor launch 
ne veſſel from the land: 


HORACE, BOOE II. ODE III. 
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For, blended with the bad, the good 
The common ſtroke have felt, 


And heaven's dire vengeance ſtruck alike 


At innocence and guilt. 


The wrath divine purſues the wretch, 
At preſent lame, and flow, 

But yet, though tardy to advance, 
She gives the ſurer blow. 


The TyuirD OpE of the FourTu Book of 
HORACE, PaRATHRASED. 


WW 0x firſt, Melpomene, thy eye 
With friendly aſpect views, 

Shall from his cradle rife renown'd, 

And ſacred to the Muſe. 


Nor to the Iſthmian games his fame 
And deathleſs triumphs owe; 

Nar ſhall he wear the verdant wreath, 
That ſhades the champion's brow. 


Nor in the wide Elæan plains 
Fatigue the courſer's ſpeed 

Nor through the glorious cloud of duſt, 
Provoke the bounding ſteed. 


Nor, as an havghty victor, mount 
The Capitolian heights, 

And proudly dedicate to Jove 
The trophies of his fights. 


Becauk 
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pciuſe his thundering hand in war 

Has check'd the ſwelling tide 
e the ſtern tyrant's power, and broke 
The meaſures of his pride. 


dut by ſweet Tyburn's groves and ſtreams 
His glorious theme purſues, 

ind ſcorns the laurels of the war, 

For thoſe that crown the Muſe. 


There in the moſt retir'd retreats, 

He ſets his charming ſong, 

To the ſweet harp which Sappho touch'd, 
Or bold Alcæus ſtrung. 


Nank'd by thy ſons, Imperial Rome, 
Among the poet's quire, 

Above the reach of envy's hand 

[ fately may aſpire. 


lou facred Muſe, whoſe artful hand 
| Can teach the bard to ling ; 
m animate the golden lyre, 
And wake the living ſtring: 
hou, by whoſe mighty power, may ſing, 
in unaccuſtom'd ſtrains, 
he fiient fiſhes in the floods, 
Aston their banks the ſwans. 


0 thee I owe my ſpreading fame, 

That tnouſauds, as they gaze, 

Make me their wonder's common theme, 
ud object of their praiſe, 


If 
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If firſt I ſtruck the Leſbian lyre, 
No fame belongs to me; 
I owe my honours, when J pleaſe, 


(If e'er I pleaſe) to thee. 


On the approaching Concress of Campray, 
Written in 1721. 


97 E patriots of the world, whoſe cares combin'd 
Conſult the public welfare of mankind, 

One moment let the crowding kingdoms wait, 

And Europe in ſuſpenſe attend her fate, 

Which turns on your great councils; nor refuſe 

To hear the ſtrains of the prophetic Muſe; 

Who ſees thoſe councils with a generous care 

Heal the wide wounds, and calm the rage of war; 

She ſees new verdure all the plain o'er{pread, 

Where the fight burn'd, and where the battle bled, 

The fields of death a ſofter ſcene diſcloſe, 

And Ceres ſmiles where iron harveſts roſe. 

The bleating flocks along the baſtion paſs, 

And from the awful ruins crop the graſs. 

Frecd from his fears, each unmoleſted ſwain, 

In peaceful furrows cuts the fatal plain; 

Turns the high bulwark and aſpiring mound, 

And ſees the camp with all the ſeaſons crown'd. 

Beneath each clod, bright burniſl'd arms appear 

Each furrow glitters with the pride of war; 

The fields reſound and tinkle as they break, 

And the keen faulchion rings againſt the rake; 


CONGRESS or CAMBRAV. gz 


It reſt beneath the hanging ramparts laid, 
He ſings ſecurely in the dreadful ſhade. | 
Hark !——o'er the ſeas, the Britiſh lions roar 
Their monarch's fame to every diſtant ſhore : 
owift on their canvaſs wings his navies go, 
Where-ever tides can roll, or winds can blow 
Their ſails within the arctic circle riſe, 
Led by the ſtars that gild the northern ſkies ; 
Tempt frozen ſeas, nor tear the driving blaſt, 
Put ſwell exulting o'er the hoary waſte 
O'er the wide ocean hold ſupreme command, 
And active commerce ſpread through every land; 
Or with full pride to ſouthern regions run, 
To diſtant worlds, on t'other ſide the ſun ; 
And plow the tides, where odoriferous gales 
Perfume the ſmiling waves, and ſtretch the bellying ſails, 
See | the proud merchant ſeek the precious ſhore, 
And trace the winding veins of glittering ore; 
Low in the earth his wondering eyes behold 
Th imperfect metal ripening into gold. 
The mountains tremble with alternate rays, 
And caſt at once a ſhadow and a blaze: 
Streak'd o'er with gold, the pebbles flame arcund, 
Gleam o'er the foil, and gild the tinkling ground; 
Charg'd with the glorious prize, his veſſels come, 
And in proud triumph bring an India home. 
Fair Concord, hail ; thy wings o'er Brunſwick ſpread, 
| And with thy olives crown his laurel'd head. 
Come; in thy moſt diſtinguiſh'd charms appear; 
Oh! come. and bolt the iron-gates of war. 
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The fight ſtands till when Brunſwick bids it ceaſe, 
The monarch ſpeaks, and gives the world a peace; 
Like awful juſtice, fits ſuperior lord, 

To poiſe the balance, or to draw the {word ; 

In due ſuſpenſe the jarring realms to keep, 

And huſh the tumults of the world to ſleep, 

Now with a brighter face, and nobler ray, 
Shine forth, thou Source of hght, and God of day ; 
Say, didſt thou ever in thy bright career 
Light up before a more diſtinguiſh'd year? 
Through all thy journeys paſt thou canſt not ſee 
A perfect image of what this ſhall be: 

Scarce the Platonic year ſhall this renew, 
Or keep the bright original in view. 


The Fanrz of the YounoG Man and his Car, N 


A Hapleſs youth, whom fates averſe had drove Ine 
To a ſtrange paſſion, and prepoſterous love, And 
Long'd to poſſeſs his puſs's ſpotted charms, Unu 
And hug the tabby beauty in his arms. Her 
To what odd himſies love inveigles men? Sud 
Sure if the boy was ever blind, *twas then. Av 
Rack'd with his paſſion, and in deep deſpair, And 
The youth to Venus thus addreſt his prayer. Her 
O queen of beauty, fince thy Cupid's dart Ma 
Has fir'd my ſoul, and rankles in my heart; [ 
Since doom'd to burn in this unhappy flame, Ar 


From thee at leaſt a remedy I claim; 


It 
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I; once, to bleſs Pigmalion's longing arms, 

he marble ſoften'd into living charms ; 

And warm with lite the purple current ran 

In circling ſtreams through every flinty vein; 

If, with his own creating hands diſplay'd, 

He hugg d the ſtatue, and embrac'd a maid; 

And with the breathing 1mage fir'd his heart, 

[he pride of nature, and the boaſt of art: 

ear my requeſt, and crown my wondrous flame, 

he ſame its nature, be thy gift the ſame ; 

ive me the like unuſual joys to prove, 

And though irregular, indulge my love. 
Delighted Venus heard the moving prayer, 

And ſoon reſolv'd to eaſe the lover's care, 

To ſet Mifs Tabby off with every grace, 

To dreſs, and fit her for the youth's embrace. 

Now ſhe by gradual change her form forſook, 

Firſt her round face an oval figure took ; 

Ihe roguiſh dimples next his heart beguile, 

And each grave Whiſker ſoften'd to a ſmile; 

Unuſual ogles wanton'd in her eye, 

Her folemn purring dwindled to a figh : 

Sudden, a huge hoop-petticoat diſplay'd, 

A wide circumference ! intrench'd the maid, 

And for the tail in waving circles play'd. 

fer fur, as deſtin'd ſtill her charms to deck, 

Made for her hands a muff, a tippet for her neck. 
In the fine lady now her ſhape was loft, 

And by fuch ſtrange degrees ſue grew a toaſt ; 


Was 
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Was all for ombre now ; and who but ſhe; 

To talk of modes and ſcandal o'er her tea; 

To ſettle every faſhion of the ſex, 

And run through al! the female politics ; 

To ſpend her time at toilet and baſſet, 

To play, to flaunt, to flutter, and coquet: 

From a grave thinking mouſer, ſhe was grown 

The gayeſt flirt that coach'd it round the town. 
But ſee how often ſome intruding woe, 

Nips all our blooming proſpects at a blow! 

For as the youth his lovely conſort led 

To the dear pleaſures of the nuptial bed, 

Juſt on that inſtant from an inner houſe, 

Into the chamber popt a heedleſs mouſe. 

Miſs Tabby ſaw, and brooking no delay, 

Sprung from the ſheets, and ſeiz'd the trembling prey! 

Nor did the bride, in that ill-fated hour, 

Reflect that all her mouſing-days were o'er. 

The youth, aſtoniſh'd, felt a new deſpair, 

Ixion-like he graſp'd, and graſp'd but air; 

He ſaw his vows and prayers in vain beſtow'd, 

And loft the jilting goddeſs in a cloud. 


[ 97 J 


„ Ma. POPE, on his TAANSLAT TON of 
HOMER's Iiiap. 


Is true, what fam'd Pythagoras maintain'd, 
That ſouls departed in new bodies reign'd: 
de maſt approve the doctrine, ſince we ſee 

he ſoul of godlike Homer breathe in thee. 

id Ennius firſt, then Virgil felt her fires ; 

zut now a Britiſh Poet ſhe inſpires. 

To you, O Pope, the lineal right extends, 

Fo you th hereditary Muſe deſcends. 

It a vaſt diſtance we of Homer heard, 

Til you brought in, and naturaliz'd the Bard; 

ade him our Engliſh rights and freedom claim, 

is voice, his habit, and his air the ſame. 

ow in the mighty ſtranger we rejoice, 

and Britain thanks thee with a public voice. 

See! too the Poet, a majeſtic ſhade, 

Lifts up in awful pomp his laurel'd head, 

o thank his ſucceſſor, who ſets him free 

From the vile hands of Hobbes and Ogilby 

Vho vext his venerable aſhes more, 

han his ungrateful Greece, the living Bard before. 
While Homer's thoughts in thy bold lines are ſhown, 
Though worlds contend, we claim him for our own; 
Our blooming boys proud Ilion's fate bewail ; 

Our liſping babes repeat the dreadful tale, 

EY'n in their ſlumbers they purſue the theme, 

art, and enjoy a fight in every dream. 

Vol. LII. H By 
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By turns the chief and bard their ſouls inflame, 
And every little boſom beats for fame. 
Thus ſhall they learn (as future times will ſee) 
From him to conquer, or to write from thee, 
In every hand we ſee the glorious ſong, 
And Homer is the theme of every tongue. 
Parties in ſtate poetic ſchemes employ, 
And Whig and Tory ſide with Greece and Troy; 
Neglect their feuds; and ſeem more zealous grown 
To puſh thoſe countries intereſts than their own, 
Our buſieſt politicians have forgot 
How Somers counſel'd, and how Marlborough fought; 
But o'er their ſettling coffee gravely tell, 
What Neſtor ſpoke, and how brave Hector fell. 
Our ſofteſt beaux and coxcombs you inſpire, 
With Glaucus' courage, and Achilles' fire. 
Now they reſent affronts which once they bore, 
And draw thoſe ſwords that ne'er were drawn before; 
Nay, ev'n our belles, inform'd how Homer writ, 
Learn thence to criticiſe on modern wit. 
Let the mad criticks to their ſide engage 
The envy, pride, and dulneſs of the age: 
In vain they curſe, in vain they pine and mourn, 
Back on themſelves their arrows will return; 
Whoe'er would thy eſtabliſh'd fame deface, 
Are but immortaliz'd to their diſgrace. 
Live, and enjoy their ſpight, and ſhare that fate, 
Which would, if Homer liv'd, on Homer wait. 
And lo! his ſecond labour claims thy care, 


Ulyſſes” tolls ſucceed Achilles' war. 
Hate 


To MW. POPE; 


gate to the work; the ladies long to ſee 

he pious frauds of chaſte Penelope. 

len they long have ſeen, whoſe guilty charms 

or ten whole years engag'd the world in arms. 

hen, as thy fame ſhall ſee a length of days, 

ome? future Bard ſhall thus record thy praite : 

jn thoſe bleſt times when ſmiling heaven and fate 

Had rais'd Britannia to her happieſt ftate, 

When wide around, ſhe ſaw the world ſubmit, 

And own her ſons ſupreme in arts and wit; 

Then Pope and Dryden brought in triumph home 

The pride of Greece, and ornament of Rome; 

To the great taſk each bold tranſlator came, 

With Virgil's judgment, and with Homer's flame ; 

Here the pleas'd Mantuan ſwan was taught to ſoar, 

Where ſcarce the Roman eagles tower'd before : 

And Greece no more was Homer's native earth, 
Though her ſeven rival cities claim'd his birth; 

On her ſeven cities he look'd down with ſcorn, 

And own'd with pride he was in Britain born.“ 


PECIMEN of a TRANSLATION of the OpDyssey *. 


HE nurſe all wild with tranſport ſeem'd to ſwim ; 
Joy wing'd her feet, and lighten'd ev'ry limb; 
nen, to the room with ſpeed impatient borne, 
en with glad tidings of her lord's return. 


* Dr. Ridley was one of Mr. Spence's executors. Mr, Steevens 
lied him in looking over the papers of the deceaſed z and tran- 
wech this letter, Ke. from the original. N. 


He There 
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There bending o'er the ſleeping queen, ſhe cries, 

Riſe, my Penelope, my daughter, riſe 

To ſee Ulyſſes thy long abſent ſpouſe, 

Thy ſoul's defire and lord of all thy vows : 

Though late, he comes, and in his rage has lain, 

For all their wrongs, the haughty ſuitor train, 
Ah! Euryclea, ſhe replies, you rave; 

The gods reſume that reaſon which they gave; 

For Heaven deep wiſdom to the fool ſupplies, 

But oft infatuates and confounds the wiſe, 

And wiſdom once was thine ! but now I find 

The gods have ruin'd thy diſtemper'd mind. 

How could you hope your fiction to impoſe ? 

Was it to flatter or deride my woes? 

How could you break a ſleep with talk ſo vain, 

That held my ſorrows in ſo ſoft a chain? 

A ſleep ſo ſweet I never could enjoy 

Since my dear lord left Ithaca for 'Troy : 


Curſt Troy—oh ! why did I thy name diſcloſe! p +, 
Thy fatal name awakens all my woes : ſdeſre 
But fly—ſome other had provok'd my rage“, 2 
And you but owe your pardon to your age. 

No artful tales, no ſtudied hes, I frame, On 
Ulyſſes lives (rejoins the reverend dame) 
In that diſhonour'd ſtranger's cloſe diſguiſe, 


Long has he paſs'd all unſuſpecting eyes, 
All but thy ſon's—and long has he ſuppreſt 
The well-concerted ſecret in his breaſt ; 


The words in Italic are copied by Mr, Pope. N. 
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I his brave father ſhould his foes defeat, 
Nad the cloſe ſcheme of his revenge compleat. 
Swift as the word the queen tranſported ſprung, 
* round the dame in ſtrict embraces Hung; 
When, as the big round tears began to roll, 
£ poke the quick doubts and hurry of her ſoul. 
If my victorious hero ſafe arrives, 
my dear lord, Ulyſſes, {till ſurvives, 
ell me, oh tell me, how he fought alone? 
ow were ſuch multitudes deſtroy'd by one? 
Nought I beheld, but heard their cries, ſhe ſaid, 
hen Death flew raging, and the ſuitors bled; 
mr d we liſten'd, as we fat around, 
Jo each deep groan and agonizing ſound. 
Call'd by thy fon to view the ſcene I fled, 
And ſaw Ulyſſes ſtriding o'er the dead! 
Amidſt the riſing heaps the hero ſtood 
All grim, and terribly adorn'd with blood. 


c This is enough in conſcience for this time: beſides, I am 
defirel, by Mr. Pope or Mr. Lintot, I don't know which, to write 
to Mr, Pope on a certain affair.“ 


On his MajesTY?s Playing with a Tices in 
Kenſington Gardens. 


« Prima dicte mihi, ſumma dicende Camcena,” 


MIDST the den, the lions prey, 
Seal'd up for death the prophet lay ; 
But couch'd the hungry monſters ſit, 
Ard tawning lick his ſacred feet ; 
H 3 Swift 
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Swift ſhot an angel from above, 
And chang'd their fury into love. 

As ſwift did Britain's Genius fly, 
And for her charge ſtand trembling by; 


When Brunſwick, pious, brave, and wiſe, 


Like Him the favourite of the ſkies, 
Play'd with the monſter's dreadful teeth, 
And ſported with the fangs of death. 
Genius of Britain, ſpare thy fears, 
For know, within, our Sovereign wears 
The ſureſt guard; the beſt defence; 
A firm untainted innocence. 
So ſweet an innocence diſarms 
The fierceſt rage with powerful charms, 
So far rebellion it beguiles, 
That Faction bends ; that Envy ſmiles ; 
That furious ſavages ſubmit, 
And pay due homage at his feet. 
Britain ! by this example prove 
Thy duty, loyalty, and love. 
See! the fierce brutes thy King careſs, 
And court him with a mute addreſs ; 
Well may'ſt thou own his gentle ſway, 
If tigers bend, and ſavages obey. 


A Dia 
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A Diatocu between a PoEr and his SERVANT. 
In Imitation of HORACE, Book II. Sar. VII. 


Mo enter into the beauties of this Satire, it muſt be re- 
membered, that Slaves, among the Romans, during 
the Feaſts of Saturn, wore their Maſters Habits, and 
were allowed to ſay what they pleaſed. 


SERVANT. 


IR,—-Pve long waited in my turn to have 
A word with you---but I'm your humble ſlave. 
P. What knave is that? my raſcal! 
ra 
No knave nor raſcal, but your truſty Guy. 
P. Well, as your wages ſtill are due, Ill bear 
Your rude impertinence this time of year. 
S. Some folks are drunk one day, and ſome for ever, 
And ſome, like Wharton, but twelve years together. 
Old Evremond, renown'd for wit and dirt, 
Would change his living oftener than his ſhirt ; 
Roar with the rakes of ſtate a month; and come 
To ſtarve another in his hole at home. 
S0 rov'd wild Buckingham the public jeſt, 
Now ſome innholder's, now a monarch's guelt ; 


„ His 
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His life and politics of every ſhape, 
This hour a Roman, and the next an ape. 
The gout in every limb from every vice, 
Poor Clodio hir'd a boy to throw the dice. 
Some wench for ever; and their ſins on thoſe, 
By cuſtom, fit as eaſy as their cloaths. 
Some fly, like pendulums, from good to evil, 
And in that point are madder than the devil: 
For they 
P. To what will theſe wild maxims tend? 
And where, ſweet fir, will your reflections end ? 
S8. In you. 
P. In me, you knave? make out your charge. 
8. Vou praiſe low-living, but you live at large. 
Perhaps you ſcarce believe the rules you teach, 
Or find it hard to practiſe what you preach. 
Scarce have you paid one idle journey down, 
But, without buſineſs, you 're again in town. 
If none invite you, fir, abroad to roam, 
Then Lord, what pleaſure ?tis to read at home: 
And ſip your two halt-pints, with great delight, 
Of beer at noon, and muddled port at night. 
From * Encome, john comes thundering at the door, 
Wich“ Sir, my maſter begs you to come o'er, 
To pals theſe tedious hours, theſe winter nights, 
Not that he dreads invaſions, rogues, or ſprites.” 
Strait for your two belt wigs aloud you call, 
This {ati in buckle, that not curl'd at all, 


® The ſeat of John Pitt, Eſq. in Dorſethire, 
« Ard 
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« And where, you raſcal, are the ſpurs,” you cry; 

„ And O! what blockhead laid the buſkins by!“ 

on your old batter'd mare you *ll needs be gone, 

(No matter whether on four legs or none) 

Splaſh, plunge, and ſtumble, as you ſcour the heath; 

All ſwear at Morden 'tis on life or death; 

Wildly through Wareham ſtreets you ſcamper on, 

Raiſe all the dogs and voters in the town; 

Then fly for ſix long dirty miles as bad, 

That Corfe and Kingſton gentry think you mad. 

And all this furious riding 1s to prove 

Your high reſpect, it ſeems, and eager love: 

And yet, that mighty honour to obtain, 

Banks, Shafteſbury, Doddington, may ſend in vain. 

Before you go, we curſe the noiſe you make, 

And bleſs the moment that you turn your back: 

As for myſelf, I own it to your face, 

| | love good eating, and I take my glaſs : 

But {ure 'tis ſtrange, dear fir, that this ſhould be 

In you amuſement, but a fault in me. 

All this is bare refining on a name, 

To make a difference where the fault's the ſame. 
My father ſold me to your ſervice here, 

For this fine livery, and four pounds a year. 

A livery you ſhould wear as well as J, 

and this I'll prove—but lay your cudgel by. 

You ſerve your paſſions — Thus, without a jeſt, 

Both 2re but fellow-ſervants at the beſt. 

Yourtelt, good Sir, are play'd by your deſires, 

A mere tall puppet dancing on the wires. 
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P. Who, at this rate of talking, can be free! 
S. The brave, wiſe, honeſt man, and only he: 


All elſe are ſlaves alike, the world around, x74 
Kings on the throne, and beggars on the ground: And 
He, fir, is proof to grandeur, pride, or pelf, ofo 
And (greater ſtill) is maſter of himſelf: 111 
Not to- and- fro by fears and factions hurl'd, ou! 
But looſe to all the intereſts of the world: Thy 
And while that world turns round, entire and whole, Mund 
He keeps the ſacred tenor of his ſoul; Like 
In every turn of fortune ſtill the ſame, p. 
As gold unchang'd, or brighter from the flame: 8. 
Collected in himſelf, with godlike pride, P. 
He ſees the darts of envy glance aſide ſt 
And, fix'd like Atlas, while the tempeſt blow, 8. 
Smiles at the idle ſtornis that roar below. He's 
One ſuch you know, a layman, to your ſhame, p. 
And yet the honour of your blood and name, For 
If you can ſuch a character maintain, Ir, 
You too are free, and I'm your ſlave again. To 


But when in Hemſkirk's pictures you delight, 
More than yourſelf, to tee two drunkards fight; 
Fool, rogue, fot, blockhead,“ or ſuch names are mine: 
Your's are, “a Connoiſſeur, or“ Deep Divine.” 
I'm chid for loving a luxurious bit, 

The ſacred prize of learning, worth, and wit: 
And yet ſome ſell their lands theſe bits to buy; 
Then, pray, who ſuffers moſt from luxury ? 
I'm cnud, *t:s true; but then 1 pawn no plate, 
I ſeal no bonds, I mortgage no eſtate. 


Belides, 
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peſides, high living, fir, muſt wezr you out 
Vich ſurfeits, qualms, a fever, or tie gout. 
>, ſome new pleaſures are you ſtill engroſs d, 
And when you ſave an hour, you think it loft. 
To ſports, plays, races, from your books you run, 
nd like all company, except your own. 
Von hunt, drink, fleep, or (idier ſtil) you rhyme ; 
Viy ?—but to baniſh thought, and muricr iaie: 
And yet that thought, which you diſcharge ain, 
Like a foul-loaded piece, recoils again. 
p. Tom, fetch a cane, a whip, a club, a ſtone, -- 
S. For what? 
p. A ſword, a piſtol, or a gun: 
II ſhoot the dog. 
S. Lord! who would be a wit? 
He's in a mad, or in a rhyming fit. 
p. Fly, fly, you raſcal, for your ſpade and fork ; 
For once I'll ſet your lazy bones to work: 
I, or I'll ſend your back, without a groat, 
Jo the bleak mountains where you firſt were caught. 


OD ro JOHN PITT, Es 


Adriſing him to build a Banquetting-houſe on a Hill 
that overlooks the Sea. 


Fon this tall promontory's brow 
You look majeſtic down, 
And fee extended wide below 
Ty horizon all your own. 


With 
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With growing piles che vales are crown'd, 


Here hills peep over hills; 
There the vaſt ſæy and ſea profound 
Tn' increaſing proſpect fills, 


O bid, my friend, a ſtructure riſe, 
And this huge round command; 

Then ſhall this little point compriſe 
The ocean and the land. 

Then you, hke Zolus, on high, 
From your aerial tower, 

Shall ſee ſecure the billows fly, 
And hear the whirlwinds roar. 


You, with a ſmile, their rage deſpiſe, 
Till ſome ſad wreck appears, 

And calls, from your relenting eyes, 
The ſympathizing tears. 


Thus may you view, with proud delight, 
While winds the deep deform, 

(Til! human woes your grief excite) 
All nature in a ſtorm. 


Majeltic, awful ſcene ! when, hurl'd 
On ſurges, ſurges riſe, 

And all the heaving watery world 
Tumultuous mounts the ſkies. 


The ſeas and thunder roar by turns, 
By turns the peals expire; 

The billows flaſh, and æther burns 
With momentary fire. 
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Ih. lo! the furious tempeſts ceaſe, 
The mighty rage ſubſides ; 

Old ocean huſh'd, in folemn peace, 
Has ftill'd the murmuring tides. 


Spread wide abroad, the glaſſy plain, 
In various colours gay, 

Reſlects the glorious ſun again, 
And doubly gilds the day. 


Th' horizon glows from fide to fide, 
And flames with glancing rays ; 
The floating, trembling, ſilver tide, 

Is one continual blaze. 


Your eyes the proſpe& now command, 
All uncontrol'd and free, 

Fly like a thought from land to land, 
And dart from fea to ſea. 


Thus, while above the clouds we fit, 
And innocently gay, 

Paſs in amuſements, wine, or wit, 
The ſultry hours away; 


Sometimes, with pity, or diſdain, 
in thought a glance we throw 

Down on the poor, the proud, the vain, 
In yonder world below. 


We ſee, from this exalted ſeat, 

(How ſhrunk, reduc'd, conſin'd!) 
Tie little perſon of the great, 

As little as his mind. 
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See there—amuidft the crowds our view 
Some ſcatter'd virtues ftrike ; 

But thoſe ſo throng'd, and theſe ſo few, 
The world looks all alike. 


Yet, through this cloud of human-kind, 
The Talbots we ſurvey, 

The Pitts, the Vorkes, the Seckers find, 
Who ſhine in open day. 


O 


And 


Op E To JOHN PITT, Ev 
On the ſame Subject. 


'ER curious models as you rove 
The vales with piles to crown, 
great Palladto's plans improve 


With nobler of your own ; 


O bid a ſtrufure o'er the floods 
From this high mountain riſe, 
Where we may fit enthron'd like gods, 
And revel in the ſkies, 


Th' afcending breeze, at each repaſt, 
Shall breathe an air divine, 

Give a new brightneſs to the taſte, 
New ſpirit to the wine. 


Or theſe low pleaſures we may quit 
For banquets more refin'd, 

The works of each immortal wit, 
The luxury of the mind, 


Plato, 
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dato, or Boyle's, or Newton's page, 
| Qur towering thoughts ſhall raiſe, 
Or Homer's fire, or Pindar's rage, 
Or Virgil's lofty lays. 
Dr with amuſive thoughts the Sea 
chall entertain the mind, 
Vhile we the rolling ſcene ſurvey, 
An emblem of mankind. 


Where, like ſworn foes, ſucceſſive all, 
The furious ſurges run, 

o urge their predeceſſor's fall, 
Though follow'd by their own. 


There, like our moderns ſo profound, 
Engag'd in dark diſpute, 

he kuttles caſt their ink around 

To puzzle the diſpute. 


here ſharks, like ſhrewd directors, thrive, 
Like lawyers, rob at will ; 


There fyng-fiſh, like trimmers live; 
Like ſoldiers, ſword-fiſh kill. 


here on the leſs the greater feed, 
The tyrants of an hour, 
1] the huge royal whale ſucceed, 
And all at once devour. 


hus in the mortal world we now 
Too truly underſtand, 
Eich monſter of the ſea below 


I; match'd by one at land. 
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Ox Mszs. WALKER's Porns 
Particularly that on the Author. 


LUSH, Wilmot, bluſh; a female Muſe, 
Without one guilty line, 
The tender theme of love purſues 
In ſofter ſtrains than thine. 


"Tis thine the paſſion to blaſpheme, 

"Tis her's with wit and eaſe 
(When a mere nothing is the theme) 
Beyond thyſelf to pleaſe. 


Then be to her the prize decreed, 
Whoſe merit has prevail'd; 

For what male poet can ſucceed, 
If Rocheſter has fail'd ? 


Since Phœbus quite forgetful grows, 
And has not yet thought fit, - 
In his high wiſdom, to impoſe 
A falique law on wit 


Since of your rights he takes no care, 
Ye Priors, Popes, and Gays; 

"Tis hard! — but let the women wear 
The breeches and the bays, 
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res ES ox a FLOWERED CARPET. 


© Worked by the Young Ladies at Kingſton. 


W HEN Pallas ſaw the piece her pupils wrought, 
She ſtood long wondering at the lovely drauglu: p 
« And, Flora, now (ſhe cried) no more difplay 90 
Thy flowers, the trifling beauties of a day: " 
For ſee! how theſe with life immortal bloom, 

And ſpread and flourith for an age to come! 

In what unguarded hour did I impart 8 
To theſe fair virgins all my darling art? Fn: 
In all my wit I ſaw theſe rivals ſhine, : 
But this one art I thought was always mine : 

Yet lo! J yield; their miſtreſs now no more, 

But proud to learn from theſe I taught before, 

For look, what vegetable ſenſe is here! 

How warm with life theſe bluſhing leaves appear ! 

What temper'd ſplendors o'er the piece are laid! 

Shade ſteals on light, and light dies into ſhade. 

Through heaven's gay bow leſs various beauties run, 

And far leſs bright, though painted by the ſun. 

See in each blooming flower what ſpirit glows ! 

What vivid colours fluſh the opening roſe ! 

In ſome few hours thy lily diſappears ; 

but this ſhall Rouriſh through a length of years, 

dee unfelt winters paſs ſucceſſive by, 

und ſcorn a mean dependence on the ſky, 

Vol. LII. I Aud 
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And oh! may Britain, by my counſels ſway'd, 
But live and flouriſh, till theſe flowers ſhall fade! 
Then go, fond Flora, go, the palm reſign 
To works more fair and durable than thine ; 
For I, even I, in juſtice yield the crown 
To works ſo far ſuperior to my own.” 


VERSES on a FLOWERED CARPp7 


O N this fair ground, with raviſh'd eyes, 
We ſee a ſecond Eden riſe, 

As gay and glorious as the firſt, 
Before th' offending world was curſt. 
While theſe bright nymphs the needle guide, 
To paint the roſe in all her pride, 
Nature, like her, may bluſh to own 
Herſelf ſo far by art out-done. 

Theſe flowers ſhe rais'd with all her care, 
So blooming, ſo divinely fair 

The glorious children of the ſun, 

That David's regal heir out-ſhone, 

Were ſcarce like one of thele array'd ; 
'They dicd, but theſe ſhall never fade. 


WES 


On Tus ART or PREACHING. 
A FRAGMENT. 
In Imitation of Hor acz's Art of Poetry. 


„ Pendent opera interrupta. FE 


HOULD ſome fam'd hand, in this fantaſtic age, 
Draw Rich, as Rich appears upon the ſtage, 

With all his poſtures in one motley plan, 

The god, the hound, the monkey, and the man, 

Here o'er his head high brandiſhing a leg, 

And there juſt hatch d, and breaking from his egg; 
While monſter crowds on monſter through the piece, 
Who could help laughing at a fight like this? 

Or, as a drunkard's dream together brings 

A court of coblers, or a mob of kings“; 

Such is a ſermon, where, confus'dly dark, 

Jon + Sharp, South, Sherlock, Barrow, Wake, and 
So eggs of different pariſhes will run [ Clarke ; 
To batter, when you beat ſix yolks to one; 

do fix bright chemic liquors when you mix, 

In one dark ſhadow vaniſh all the fix. 

Full licence prieſts and painters ever had 

To run bold lengths, but never to run mad; 

For theſe can't reconcile God's grace to ſin, 

Nor thoſe paint tigers in an aſs's ſkin. 

o Dryden, 

Another copy reads, | 

Join Neadly, Sharp, South, Sherlock, Wake, and Clarke.“ 

1 2 No 
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No common dauber in one piece would join 
The fox and gooſe—unleſs upon a ſign. 
Some ſteal a page of ſenſe from Tillotſon, 
And then conclude divinely with their own. 
Like oil on water, mounts the prelate up; 
His Grace is always ſure to be at top: 
That vein of mercury its beams will ſpread, 
And ſhine more ſtrongly through a mine of lead. 
Wich ſuch low arts your audience never bilk; 
For who can bear a fuſtian lin'd with filk ? 
Sooner than preach ſuch ſtuff, I'd walk the town, 
Without my ſcarf, in Whiſton's draggled gown; 
Ply at the Chapter, and at Child's, to read 
For pence, and bury for a groat a head. 

Some eaſy ſubject chuſe, within your power, 
Or you can never hold out half an hour, 
One rule obſerve: this Sunday ſplit your text; 
Preach one part now, and t'other half the next. 
Speak, look, and move, with dignity and eaſe, 
Like mitred Secker, you'll be ſure to pleaſe. 
But, if you whine like boys at country ſchocls, 
Can you be ſaid to ſtudy Cambray's rules? 
Begin with care, nor, like that curate vile, 
Set out in this high prancing ſtumbling ſtyle, 
« Whoever with a piercing eye can ſee 
Through the paſt records of futurity—" 
All gape—no meaning—the puff*d orator 
Talks much, and ſays juſt nothing for an hour, 
Truth and the text he labours to difplay, 
Till both are quite interpreted away : 


N Still 
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do frugal dames inſipid water pour, 

Till green, bohea, and coffee, are no more. 

His arguments in filly circles run 

gan round and round, and end where they begun: 
do the poor turn-ſpit, as the wheel runs round, 
The more he gains, the more he loſes ground. 
Surpris'd with ſolitary ſelf-applauſe, 

He ſees the motley mingled ſcene he draws : 
Dutch paiaters thus at their own figures ſtart, 
Drayn with their utmoſt uncreating art. 

Thus when old Bruin teems, her children fail 

Of limbs, form, figure, features, head, or tail; 
Nay, though ſhe licks her cubs, her tender cares 
At beſt can bring the bruins but to bears, 

Still to your hearers all your ſermons ſort ; 

Who'd preach againſt Corruption at the Court ? 
Againſt Church-power at Viſitations bawl, 

Or talk about Damnation at Whitehall? 

Harangue the Horſe- guards on a Cure of ſouls, 
Condemn the quirks of Chancery at the Rolls, 
Or rail at Hoods and Organs at St. Paul's ? 

Or be, like David Jones, ſo indiſcreet, 

To rave at Uſurers in Lombard-ftreet ? 

Ye Country-vicars, when you preach, in town, 
A turn at Paul's to pay your journey down, 

If you would ſhun the ſneer of every prig, 
Lay-by the little band and ruſty wig ; 

hut yet be ſure your proper language know, 
Vor talk as born within the ſound of Bow; 


I 3 Speak 
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Speak not the phraſe that Drury-lane affords, 
Nor from *Change-alley ſteal a cant of words : 
Coachmen will criticiſe your ſtyle; nay, further, 
Porters will bring it in for wilful murther: 

The dregs of the Canaille will look aſkew, 

To hear the language of the town from you : 
Nay, my Lord-mayor, with merriment poſſeſt, 
Will break his nap, and laugh among the reſt, 
And jog the Aldermen to hear the jeſt. 
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INVITATION To MR. DODINGTON- 
In Alluſion to HO RACE, Book I. Ep. V. 


1 F Dodington will condeſcend 
To viſit a poetic friend, A 
And leave a numerous bill of fare, 


For four or five plain diſhes here; In h 
No coſtly welcome, but a kind * 
He and his friends will always find; Not 
A plain, but clean and ſpacious room, Pro 
The maſter and his heart at home, I 
A cellar open as his face, + 

Me: 


A dinner thorter than his grace; 
Your mutton comes from Pimpern-down, 
Your frſh (if any) from the town; 
Our rogues, indeed, of late, o'eraw'd, 
By human laws, not thoſe of God, 


Created Lord Melcombe in 1761. 
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No veniſon ſteal, or none they bring. 

Or ſend it all to maſter King“; 

And yet, perhaps, ſome venturous ſpark 

May bring it, now the nights are dark. 

Punch I have ſtore, and beer beſide, 

And port that's good, though frenchified. 

Then, if you come, I'm ſure to get 
From Eaſtbery +—a deſert - of wit. 

One line, good Sir, to name the day, 
And your petitioner will pray, &c. 


Ma. R. PITT, to his Brother C. PITT. 
On his having à Fit of the Gout. 


MONG the well-bred natives of our iſle, 

* I kiſs your hand, Sir,“ is the modiſh ſtyle ; 

In humbler manner, as my fate is low, 

| beg to kiſs your venerable toe, 

Not Old Infallibility's can have 

Profounder reverence from its meaneſt ſlave. 
What dignity attends the ſolemn Gout ! 

Vhat conſcious greatneſs if the heart be ſtout ! 

Methinks I ſee you o'er the houſe preſide, 

In painful majeſty and decent pride, 

With leg toſt high, on ſtately ſofa ſit, 

More like a ſultan than a modern wit; 


The Blandford carrier, 
Mr. Dodington's ſeat at that time, 


I 4 dick 
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Quick at your call the trembling ſlaves appear, 

Advance with caution, and retire with fear; ie. 

Ev'n Peggy trembles, though (or authors fail) Think 

At times the anti- ſalic laws prevail. When 
Now, Lord have mercy on poor Dick! ſay I; 

«© Where's the lac'd ſhoe—who laid the flannel by * 

Within, 'tis hurry, the houſe ſeems poſſeſt; 

Without, the ho ſes wonder at their reſt. 

What terrible diſmay, what ſcenes of care! 

Why 1s the ſooty Mintrem's hopeful heir * 

Before the morning-dawn compell'd to riſe, 

And give attendance with his halt-ſhut eyes? 

What makes that girl with hideous viſage ſtare? 

What fiends prevent Ead's 4 journey to the fair!? 

Why all this noiſe, this buſtle and this rout ? 

* Oh, nothing—but poor maſter has the gout,” 
Meantime, ſuperior to the pains below, 

Your thoughts in ſoaring meditations flow, 

In rapturous trance on Virgil's genius dwell, 

To us, poor mortals, his ſtrong beauties tell, 

And, like nens, from your couch of ſtate, 

In all the pomp of words diſplay the Trojan fate, 
Can nothing your aſpiring thoughts reſtrain ? 


Or does the Mule ſuſpend the rage of pain? 


Lwhil 


our 


| We'll 


* Mr. Pitt's ſervant, the ſon of a blackſmith, 

+ Another ſervant of Mr. Pitt, 

t Blandford fair; two miles from Pimpern, Mr. Pitt's red, 
where he was born, and where he died, April 13, 1748, 287 4% 
See his epituaph in Hutchins's Dorſet, I. 82. N. 
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while give ober your rage; in ſickneſs prove 
de other mortals, if you'd pity move: 

Fink not your friends compaſſionate can be, 
en ſuch the product of diſeaſe they ſee; 

Four ſharpeſt pangs but add to our delight, 
ell with you {till the Gout, if ſtill you wiite, 


Written in the Folds of a Pin-yares. 


0 F old, a hundred Cyclops ſtrove 

To forge the thunder-bolt for Jove ; 
] too employ a hundred hands, 

And travel through as many lands, 

A head I have, though very ſmall, 

But then I have no brains at all. 

Ihe miſer locks me up with care, 

Cloſe as his money, all the year. 

When John and Joan are both at ſtrife, 
"Tis I find money for the wife. 

At court J make the ladies ſhine, 

grace ev'n gracious Caroline: 

And, though I often take my way 
Through town and country, land and fea, 
I'm neither fiſh, fleſh, nor herring, 

And now 1 live with goody Verring *. 


A ſeller of pins at Blandfoid, Pi r. 
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DE MINIMIS MAXIM A, 
Auro LUDOVICO DUNCOMBL Wh 
1 creſcit de glande altiſſima quercys, 


Et tandem patulis ſurgit in aſtra comis: 
Dumque anni pergunt, creſcit latiſſima moles; 
Mox ſecat æquoreas bellica navis aquas, 
Angliacis hinc fama, ſalus hinc naſcitur oris, 

Et glans eſt noſtri præſidium imperii. 


TRANSLAT10N of the foregoing, by Mx. PITT, 


ROM a ſmall acorn, ſee! the oak ariſe, 
Supremely tall, and towering in the ſkies! 
Queen of the groves ! her ſtately head ſhe rears, 
Her bulk increaſing with increaſing years: 
Now moves in pomp, maj<ilic, o'er the deep, 
While in her womb ten thouſand thunders ſleep, 
Hence Britain boaſts her far-extended reign, 
And by th' expanded acorn rules the main. 


See this ingenious young gentleman's verſes to the memory d 
Mr. Hughes, in vol. XXXI. He was ſecond ſon of John Du- 
combe, Eſq. of Stocks; and died at Merton College, Oxtot 
where he was a gentleman commoner, Dec. 26, 1730, in tt 
wwentieth year of his age, N. 
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{cribed on a Stone that covers his Father, Mother, 
and Brother *. 


E. facred ſpirits! while your friends diſtreſs'd 
Weep o'er your aſhes, and lament the bleſs'd ; 
let the penſive Muſe inſcribe that ſtone, 
nd with the general ſorrows mix her own : 
he penſive Muſe !——who, from this mournful hour, 
hall raiſe her voice, and wake the ſtring no more! 
df love, of duty, this laſt pledge receive; 
1s all a brother, all a ſon can give. 


l, 


* Robert Pitt, A. M. his eldeſt brother, See the Latin inſcrip- 
In, in Hutchins's Dorſet, vol. I. p. 83. 
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A Por u on the DEATH of the late Earl STANH0pp 
Humbly inſcribed to the Counteſs of STANHO2F. 


« At length, grim Fate, thy dreadful triumphs ceaſ; 
Lock up te tomb, and ſeal the grave in peace,” 


N OW from thy riot of deſtruction breathe, 

Too mean's the conqueſt which thy arms beſtow, 

Too mean to {weep a nation at a blow, 

No, thy unbounded triumphs higher run, 

And ſeem to ſtrike at all mankind in one; 

Since Stanhope 1s thy prey, the great, the brave, 

A nobler prey was never paid the grave. 

We ſeem to feel from this thy daring crime, 

A blank in nature, and a pauſe in time. 

He Rood ſo high in Reaſon's towering ſphere, 

As high as man unglorify'd could bear. 

In arms, and eloquence, like Cæſar, ſhone 

So bright, that each Minerva was his own. 

How could ſo vaſt a fund of learning he 

Shut up in ſuch a ſhort mortality ? 

One world of ſcience nobly travell'd o'er, 

Like Philip's glorious fon, he wept for more. 
And now, reſign'd to tears, th' angelic choirs, 

With drooping heads, unſtring their golden lyres, 

Wrapt in a cloud of grief, they ſigh to view 

Their ſacred image laid by death fo low: 


Call in thy raging plagues, thou tyrant Death: 
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Ang deep in anguiſh ſunk, on Stanhope's fate, 
Doin to doubt their own immortal ſtat:. 

But hold, my Muſe, thy mournful tranſport errs, 
11d here, and liſten to Lucinda's tears, 

While thy vain ſorrows echo to his tomb, 

hold a fight that ſtrikes all ſorrow dumb: 

hold the partner of his cares and life, 

right in her tears, and beautiful in grief. 

doll then in vain thoſe ſtreams of ſorrow flow, 
D:eft up in all the elegance of woe? 

Ind ſhall the kind officious Muſe forbear 

To anſwer ſigh for ſigh, and tell out tear for tear? 
Dh! no; at ſuch a melancholy ſcene, 

he Poet echoes Lack her woes again. 

ach weeping Muſe itoult minifter relief, 

rom all the moving eloquence of grief. 

Fach, like a Niobe, his fate bemoan, 

Melt into tears, or harden into ſtone. 

rom dark obſcurity his virtues ſave, 

id, like pale ſpectres, hover round his grave. 
n them the marble ſhould due meatures keep, 
lent at every ſigh, at every accent weep. 
Britannia mourn thy hero, nor refuſe 

0 vent the ſighs and ſorrows with the Muſe : 

Ji. let thy riſing groans load every wind, 

Nor let one fluggith accent lag behind. 

y heavy fate with juſtice to deplore, 

onvey a gale of ſighs from ſhore to ſhore. 

and thou, her guardian angel, widely ſpread 


1% golden ings, and fhield the mighty dead. 
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Brood o'er his aſhes, and illuſtrious duſt, 
And ſooth with care the venerable ghoſt. 
To guard the nobler relicks, leave a while 
The kind protection of thy favourite iſle : 
Around his filent tomb, thy ſtation keep, 
And, with thy ſiſter-angel, learn to weep, 

Ye ſons of Albion, o'er your patriotqmourn, 
And cool with ſtreams of tears his ſacred urn. 
His wondrous virtues, ſtretch'd to diſtant ſhores, 
Demand all Europe's tears, as well as yours, 
Nature can't bring in every period forth, 

A finiſh'd hero, of exalted worth, 

Whoſe godlike genius, towering and ſublime, 
Muſt long he ripening in the womb of time: 
Before a Stanhope enters on the ſtage, 

The birth of years, and labour of an age. 

In field, and council, born the palm to ſhare, 
Ilis voice a ſenate, as his ſword a war: 

And each illuſtrious action of his life, 
Conſpire to form the patriot, and the chief: 
On either ſide, unite their blended rays, 
And kindiy mingle in a friendly blaze. 

Stand out, and witneſs this, unhappy Spain, 
Lift up to view the mountains of thy ſlain: 
Tell how thy heroes yielded to their fear, 
When Stanhope rouz'd the thunder of the war: 
With what fierce tumults of ſevere delight 
Th” impetuous hero plung'd into the fight. 
How he the dreadful front of death defac'd, 

Pour'd on the foe, and laid the battle waſte. 
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Nd not his arm the ranks of war deform, 
ad point the hovering tumult where to ſtorm ? 

id not his {word through legions cleave his way, 
Break their dark ſquadrons, and let in the day? 

did not he lead the terrible attack, 

if conqueſt on, and bring her bleeding back? 

row wide the ſcenes of hortor and deſpair, 

he tide of conflict, and the ſtream of war? 

id yellow Tagus, who in triumph rolPd, 

then his turbid tides of foaming gold, 

Boaſt his rich channels to the world no more, 

Since all his glittering ſtreams, and liquid ore, { 
Lie undiſtinguſh'd in a flood of gore. 

d his charg'd waves, and loaded billows ſweep, 

by ſaughter'd thouſands to the frighted deep. 

onfeſs, fair Albion, how the liſtening throng 

Dwelt on the moving accents of his tongue. 

In the ſage council ſeat him, and confeſs 

hy arm in war, thy oracle in peace : 

How here triumphant too, his nervous ſenſe 

bore off the palm of manly eloquence : 

Ihe healing balm to Albion's wounds apply'd, 

And charm'd united factions to his ſide : 

ix'd on his ſovereign's head the nodding crown, 

And prop'd the tottering baſis of the throne, . 
dupported bravely all the nation's weight, 
And ſtood the public Atlas of the ſtate. 
Sound the loud trumpet, let the ſolemn knell 
Pil with due horror his great ſoul farewel. 
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Tune every martial inſtrument with care, 

At once wake all the harmony of war. 

Let each ſad hero in proceſſion go, 

And {ſwell the vaſt ſolemnity of woe. 

Neglect the yew, the mournful cypreſs leave, 

And with freſh laurels ſtrew the warrior's grave, 

There they ſhall rife, in honour of his name, 

Grow green with victory, and bloom with fame, 
Lo! from his azure throne, old father Thames 

Sighs through his floods, and groans from all his ſtream 

O'er his full urn he droops his reverend kead, 

And ſinks down deeper in his oozy bed, 

As the ſad pomp proceeds along his ſides, 

O'ercharg'd with ſorrow, pant his heaving tides, 

Low in his humid palace laid to mourn, 

Wich ſtreams of tears, the God ſupplies his urn. 

Within his channels he forgets to flow, 

And pours o'er all his bounds the deluge of his woe, 
But ſee, my Muſe, if yet thy raviſh'd fight 

Can bear that blaze, that ruſting ſtream of light; 

Where the great hero's diſencumber'd ſoul, 

Springs from the earth, to reach her native pole, 

Boldly ſhe quits th* abandon'd caſk of clay, 

Freed from her chains, and towers th' æthereal way: 

Soars o'er th' eternal funds of hail and ſnow, 

And leaves heaven's ſtormy magazines below. 

Thence through the vaſt profound of heaven ſhe flies 

And meaſures all the concave of the ſkies : 

Sees where the planetary worlds advance, 

Orb above orb, and lead the ſtarry dance. 
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or reſts ſhe there, but, with a bolder flight, 

Ixplores the undiſcover'd realms of light. 

Vhere the fix'd orbs, to deck the ſpangled pole, 

fate around their gaudy axles roll. 

hence his aſpiring courſe in triumph ſteers, 

eyond the golden circles of the ſpheres ; 

o the heaven of heavens, the ſeat divine, 

here Nature never drew her mighty line. 

| region that excludes all time and place, 

Ind ſhuts creation from th' unbounded ſpace : 
there the full tides of light in oceans flow, 

Ind ſee the ſun ten thouſand worlds below. 

p far from our inferior orbs disjoin'd, 

he tir'd imagination pants behind. 

hen ceaſe thy painful flight, nor venture more, 
here never Muſe has ſtretch'd her wing before. 
y pinions tempt ummortal heights in vain, 

hat throw thee fluttering back to earth again. 
On earth a while, bleſt ſhade, thy thoughts employ, 
nd {teal one moment from eternal joy. 


ule there, in heaven, immortal ſongs inſpire 
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hy golden ſtrings, and tremble on the lyre, 
ch raiſe to nobler ſtrains th' angelic choir, 


ook down with pity on a mortal's lays, 

Who ſtrives, in vain, to reach thy boundleſs praiſe : 

Who with low verſe profanes thy ſacred name, 

oft in the ſpreading circle of thy fame. 

by fame, which, like thyſelf, is mounted high, 
Ne as thy heaven, and lofty as thy ſky, 
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And thou, his pious conſort, here below, 
Laviſh of grief, and prodigal of woe: 
Oh! choak thy griefs, thy riſing ſighs ſuppreſs, 
Nor let thy ſorrows violate his peace. 
This rage of anguiſh, that diſdains relief, 
Dims his bright joys, with ſome allay of grief. 
Look on his deareſt pledge, he left behind, 
And ſee how Nature, bountiful and kind, 
Stamps the paternal image on his mind. 
Oh! may th' hereditary virtues run 
In fair ſucceſſion, to adorn the ſon; 
The laſt beſt hopes of Albion's realms to grace, 
And ſorm the hero worthy of his race: 
Some means at laſt by Britain may be found, 
To dry her tears, and cloſe her bleeding wound. 
And if the Muſe through future times can ſee, 
Fair youth, thy father ſhall revive in thee: 
Thou ſhalt the wondering nation's hopes engage, 
To riſe the Stanhope of the future age. 


EPI. 
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The late famous Aſtronomer. 


ENEAIL'H this ſtone the world's juſt wonder lies, 
Who, while on earth, had rang'd the ſpacious ſkies; 

Around the ſtars his active ſoul had flown, 

And ſeen their courſes finiſh'd ere his own : 

Now he enjoys thoſe realms he could explore, 

And finds that heaven he knew ſo well before. 

He through more worlds his victory purſued 

Than the brave Greek could wiſh to have ſubdued ; 

In triumph ran one vaſt creation o'er, 

Then ſtop'd, —for Nature could afford no more. 

Wich Cæſar's ſpeed, young Ammon's noble pride, 

He came, faw, vanquiſh'd, wept, return'd, and died. 
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HORACE, Boox II. Ep. XIX. In ITarrg. 


An Ey15TLE to MR. RoBERKT Lowryt, 


7 IS ſaid, dear Sir, no poets pleaſe the town, 
Who drink mere water, though from Helic: 
For in cold blood they ſeldom boldly think ; 
Their rhymes are more inſipid than their drink. 
Not great Apollo could the train inſpire, 
Till generous Bacchus help'd to fan the fire. 
Warm'd by two Gods at once, they drink and write, 
Rhyme all the day, and fuddle all the night. 
Homer, ſays Horace, nods in many a place, 
But hints, he nodded oftner o'er the glaſs. 
Inſpir'd with wine oid Ennius ſung and thought 
With the ſame ſpirit, that his heroes fought: 
And we from Johnſon's tavern-laws divine, 
That bard was no great enemy to wine. 
"Twas from the bottle King deriv'd his wit, 
Drank till he could not talk, and then he writ. 
Let no coif'd ſerjeant touch the ſacred juice, 
But leave it to the bards for better uſe : 
Let the grave judges too the glaſs forbear, 
Who never ſing and dance but once a year. 
This truth once known, our poets take the hint, 
Get drunk or mad, and then get into print : 
To raiſe their flames indulge the mellow fit, 
And loſe their ſenſes in the ſearch of wit: 


* Late Biſhop of London, 
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Por in the raſh attempt the fools are loſt. 


Ie leads an herd of imitating fools, 
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And when with claret fir'd they take the pen, 
wear they can write, becauſe they drink, like Ben. 
zuch mimic Swift or Prior to their coſt, 


'hen once a genius breaks through common rules, 


# Pope, the prince of poets, ſick a- bed, 
Der ſteaming coffee bends his aching head, 

he fools in public o'er the fragrant draught 

icline thoſe heads, that never ach'd or thought. 
his muſt provoke his mirth or his diſdain, 

ue his complaint, — or make him ſick again. 

I too, like them, the poet's path purſue, 

And keep great Flaccus ever in my view 

But in a diſtant view—yet what I write, 

In theſe looſe ſheets, muſt never ſee the light; 
Epiſtles, odes, and twenty trifles more, 

hings that are born and die in half an hour. 
hat! you muſt dedicate, ſays ſneering Spence, 
This year ſome new performance to the prince: 
Though money is your ſcorn, no doubt in time 
You hope to gain ſome vacant ſtall by rhyme; 
Like other poets, were the truth but known, 

You too admire whatever 1s your own. 

Theſe wife remarks my modeſty confound, 

While the laugh riſes, and the mirth goes round; 
ent at the jeſt, yet glad to ſhun a fray, 
| whiſk into my coach, and drive away. 
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To Ma. SPENCE. 


Prefixed to the EssA on PorER's Oprsssy, 


5 I'S done—Reſtor'd by thy immortal pen, 
The critic's noble name revives again; 
Once more that great, that injur'd name we ſee 
Shine forth alike in Addiſon and thee. 
Like curs, our critics haunt the poet's feaſt, 
And feed on ſcraps refus'd by every gueſt; 
From the old Thracian * dog they learn'd the way 
To ſnarl in want, and grumble o'er their prey. 
As though they grudg'd themſelves the joys they feel, 
Vex'd to be charm'd, and pleas'd againſt their will, 
Such their inverted taſte, that we expect 
For faults their thanks, for beauties their negleR; 
So the fell ſnake rejects the fragrant flowers, 
But every poiſon of the field devours. 
Like bold Longinus of immortal fame, 
You read your poet with a poet's flame; 
With his, your generous raptures ſtill aſpire ; 
The critic kindles when the bard's on fire. 
But when ſome lame, ſome limping line demands 
The friendly ſuccour of your healing hands; 
The feather of your pen drops balm around, 
And plays, and tickles, while it cures the wound. 
While Pope's immortal labour we ſurvey, | 
We ſtand all dazzled with exceſs of day, 01 
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To Ma. SPENCE. 


und with the glorious blaze; — to vulgar ſight 
Twas one bright maſs of undiſtinguiſh'd light; 
it, like the towering eagle, you alone 
iccern'd the ſpots and ſplendors of the ſan. 
To point out faults, yet never to offend ; 

6 play the critic, yet preſerve the friend ; 

A life well ſpent, that never loſt a day ; 

An eaſy ſpirit, innocently gay; 

A ſtrict integrity, devoid of art; 

The fweeteſt manners, and ſincereſt heart ; 

A foul, where depth of ſenſe and fancy meet; 
A judgment brighten'd by the beams of wit, 
Were ever yours; — be what you were before, 
Be {hl yourſelf; the world can aſk no more. 


IuITATION of SPENSER. 


I, 


Well-known vaſe of ſovereign uſe ] fing, 
Pleaſing to young and old, and Jordan hight, 
The lovely queen, and eke the haughty king 
Snatch up this veſſel in the murky night: 
Ne lives there poor, ne lives there wealthy wight, 
But uſes it in mantle brown or green; 
Sometimes it ſtands array'd in gloſſy white; 
And eft in mighty dortours may be ſeen 
r China's fragile earth, with azure flowrets ſheen. 
K 4 II. The 
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II. 

The virgin, comely as the dewy roſe, 

Here gently ſheds the ſoftly-whiſpering rill ; 

The frannion, who ne ſhame ne bluſhing knows, 

At once the potter's gloſſy vaſe does fill 

It whizzes like the waters from a mill. 

Here frouzy houſewives clear their loaded reins; 

The beef- fed juſtice, who fat ale doth ſwill, 

Graſps the round-handled jar, and tries, and firaing, 
While flowly dribbling down the ſcanty water drains, 

III. 

The dame of Fraunce ſhall without ſhame convey 

This ready needment to its proper place 

Yet ſhall the daughters of the lond of Fay 

Learn better amenaunce and decent grace; 

Warm bluſhes lend a beauty to their face, 

For virtue's comely tints their cheeks adorn; 

Thus o'er the diſtant hillocks you may trace 

The purple beamings of the infant morn : 
Sweet are our blooming maids—the ſweeteſt creature: 

born. 


IV. 
None but their huſbands or their lovers true 
They truſt with management of their affairs; in 
Nor even theſe their privacy may view, 
When the ſoft beavys ſeek the bower by pairs: 
Then from the ſight accoy'd, like timorous hares, 
From mate or bellamour alike they fly; Bu 
Think not, good ſwain, that theſe are ſcornful airs, an 
Think not for hate they ſhun thine amorous eye, 


Soon ſhall the fair return, nor done thee, youth, to dye. 
V. While 


IMITATION or SPENSER, 17 


V. 

While Belgic frows acroſs a charcoal ſtove 

(Repleniſh'd like the Veſtal's laſting fire) 
# Bren for whole years, and ſcorch the parts of love, 
No longer parts that can delight inſpire, 
Erſt cave of bliſs, now monumental pyre; 
O Britiſh maid, for ever clean and neat, 
For whom I aye will wake my ſimple lyre, 
With double care preſerve that dun retreat, 
ur Venus? myſtic bower, Dan Cupid's feather'd ſeat. 

VI. 
So may your hours ſoft-ſhding ſteal away, 
Unknown to gnarring flander and to bale, 
Oer ſeas of bliſs peace guide her gondelay, 
Ne bitter dole impeſt the paſſing gale. 
O! ſweeter than the lies of the dale, 
In your ſoft breaſts the fruits of joyance grow. 
| Ne fell deſpair be here with viſage pale, 
Brave be the youth from whom your boſoms glow, 

ares Ve other joy but you the faithful ſtriplings know. 


Eis TU ro J. PITT, Esq. 
In Imitation of HORACE, ErIiSr. IV. Book I. 


Dear SIR, 


ö, To all my trifles you attend, 
but drop the critic to indulge the friend, 

Jad with moſt chriſtian patience loſe your time, 
To hear me preach, or peſter you with rhyme. 


Here 
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Here with my books or friend I ſpend the day, 
But how at kingiton paſs your hours away ? 

Say, ſhall we fee ſome plan with raviſh'd eyes, 
Some future pile in miniature ariſe ? 

(A model to excel in every part 

Judicious Jones, ar great Palladio's art) 

Or ſome new bill, that, when the houſe is met, 
Shall claim their thanks, and pay the nation's debt! 
Or have you tady'd in the filent wood 

The facred duties of the wiſe and goad ? 

Nature, who form'd you, nobly crown'd the whole 
With a itrong body, and as firm a ſoul : 

The praife is yours to finiſh every part 

With all tht embelliſhments of tafte and art. 
Some ſee in canker'd heaps their riches roll'd, 
Your bounty gives new luſtre to your gold. 
Could your dead father hope a greater bliſs, 

Or your ſurviving parent more than this ? 

Than ſuch a fon — a lover of the laws, 

And ever true to honour's glorious caule : 

Who ſcorus all parties, though by parties ſought: 
Who greatly thinks, and truly ſpeaks his thought: 
Wich all the chaſte ſeverity of ſenſe, 

Truth, judgment, wit, and manly eloquence. 

So in his youth great Cato was rever'd, 

By Pompey courted, and by Cæſar fear'd : 

Both he difdain'd alike with godlike pride, 

For Rome and Liberty he hiv'd — and dy'd. 

In each perfection as you riſe ſo fait, 

Well may you think each day may be your laſt. 


Uncom- 
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Uicommon worth is fall with fate at ſtrife, 

dull inconſiſtent with a length of life. 

The future time is ever in your power, 

Then tis clear gain to ſeize the preſent hour; 
Break from the ſerious thought, and laugh away 
In Pimpern walls one idle eaſy day. 

You'll find your rhyming kinſman well in caſe, 
For ever fix d to the delicious place. 

Tho' not like L——with corpulence o'ergrown, 
Far he has twenty cures, and I but one. 


EeisTLE to Mx. SPENCE. 
In Imitation of HORACE, ErIiST. X. Book I. 


EALTH from the bard who loves the rural ſport, 
To the more noble bard that haunts the court : 

In every other point of life we chime, 

Lize duo foft lines when coupled into rhyme. 

I pratie a ſpacious villa to the ſky, 

You a clole garret full five ftories high; 

| rexel here in Nature's varied fivects, 

You in the nobler {cents of London ftreets, 

I left the court, and here at eaſe reclin'd, 

Am napprer than the king who ſtaid Behind : 

Tuche itining dithes J could ſcarce live o'er, 

Arhome 1 dine with luxury on four. 

Vizre would a man of judgment chuſe a feat, 

Putin a wholeſome, rural, ſoft retreat? 

Vaere bills adorn the mantion they defend ? 

Were could he better an{ver Nature's end? 
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Here from the ſea the melting breezes riſe, 
Unbind the ſnow, and warm the wintry ſkies : 
Here gentle gales the dog- ſtar's heat allay, 
And ſoftly breathing cool the ſultry day. 
How free from cares, from dangers and affright, 
In pleaſing dreams I paſs the ſilent night! 

Does not the vaniegated marble yield 

To the gay colours of the flowery field ? 

Can the New-river's artificial ſtreams, 

Or the thick waters of the troubled Thames, 

In many a winding ruſty pipe convey'd, 

Or daih'd and broken down a deep caſcade, 
With our clear ſilver ſtreams in ſweetneſs vie, 
That in eternal rills run bubbling by; 

In dimples o'er the poliſh'd pebbles pals, 

Glide o'er the ſands, or glitter through the graſs ? 
And yet in town the country proſpects pleaſe, 
Where ſtately colonades are flank'd with trees: 
On a whole country looks the maſter down 

With pride, where ſcarce five acres are his own. 
Yet nature, though repell'd, maintains her part, 


And in her turn ſhe triumphs over art; To 
The hand-maid now may prejudice our taſte, Ric 
But the fair miſtreſs will prevail at laſt. Bu 
That man mult ſmart at laſt whoſe puzzled fight M 


Miſtakes in life falſe colours for the right; 

As the poor dupe 1s ſure his loſs to rue, 

Who takes a Pinchbeck guinea for a true. 

The wretch, whoſe frantic pride kind fortune crowns, 


Grows twice as abject when the goddeſs frowns ; 
As 
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Is he, who riſes when his head turns round, 

Muſt tumble twice as heavy to the ground. 

Then love not grandeur, *tis a ſplendid curſe ; 
Irne more the love, the harder the divorce. 

We live far happier by theſe gurgling ſprings, 
Than ſtateſmen, courtiers, counſellors, or kings. 
The ſtag expell'd the courſer from the plain; 

What can he do? — he begs the aid of man; 

He takes the bit and proudly bears away 

His new ally ; he fights and wins the day : 

But, ruin'd by ſucceſs, he ſtrives in vain 

To quit his maſter and the curb again. 

do from the fear of want moſt wretches fly, 

But loſe their nobleſt wealth, their liberty; 

To their imperious paſſions they ſubmit, 

Who mount, ride, ſpur, but never draw the bit. 
'Tis with your fortune, Spence, as with your ſhoe, 
| A large may wrench, a {mall one wring your toe. 
Then bear your fortune in the golden mean, 

Not every man 1s born to be a dean. 

Il bear your jeers, if ever I am known 

To ſeek two cures, when ſcarce I merit one. 
Riches, 'tis true, ſome ſervice may afford, 

bur oftner play the tyrant o'er their lord. 

Money I ſcorn, but keep a little ſtil, 

To pay my doctor's, or my lawyer's bill. 

from Encombe's ſoft romantic ſcenes I write, 
Deep ſunk in eaſe, in pleaſure and delight; 

e though her gen'rous lord himſelf is here, 
would be one pleature more, could you appear. 
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Invitation to a FRIEND at Covny, 


1 F you can leave for books the crowded court, 
And generous Bourdeaux for a glaſs of Port, 
To theſe ſweet ſolitudes without delay 
Break from the world's impertinence away. 
Soon as tie ſun the f. ce of nature gilds, 
For health and pleaſure will we range the fields; 
O'er her gay ſcenes and opening beauties run, 
While all the vaſt creation 1s our own. 
But when his golden globe with faded light 
Yields to tae tolemn empire of the night; 
And in her ſober majeſty the moon 
With milder glories mounts her ſilver throne 
Amidſt ten thouſand orbs with ſplendour crown'd, 
That pour their tributary beams around; 
Trough the long level'd tube our iſtrengthen'd ſight 
Shall mark diſtinct the ſpangles of the night; 
From world to world ſhall dart the boundleſs eye, 
And ſtretch from {ar to ſtar, from ſky to ſcy. 
The buzzing inſect families appear, 
When ſuns unbind the rigour of the year; 
Quick glance the myriads round the evening bower, 
Hoſts of a day, cr nations of an hour. 
Aſtoniſh'd we ſhall ſee th* unfolding race, 
Stretch'd out in bulk, within the poliſhi'd glaſs; 
Through whoſe ſmall convex a new world we ſpy, 
Ne'er ſeen before, but by a Seraph's eye! 
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bo long in darkneſs ſhut from human kind 
Lau half God's wonders to a point confin'd ! 
zut in one peopled drop we now ſurvey 
pride of power ſome little monſter play; 
Ver tribes inviſible he reigns alone, 

ind ſtruts a tyrant of a world his own. 

Now will we ſtudy Homer's awful page, 
ow warm our fouls with Pindar's noble rage 
To Engliſh lays ſhall Flaccus' lyre be ſtrung, 
and lofty Virgil ſpeak the Britiſh tongue. 
mmortal Virgil! at thy ſacred name 

tremble now, and now I pant for fame; 

ith eager hopes this moment J afpire 

To catch or emulate thy glorious fire; 

The next purſue the rath attempt no more, 

hut drop the quill, bow, wonder, and adore ; 
Fr thy ſtrong genius overcome and aw'd ! 
That fire from heaven! that ſpirit of a God! 
leas'd and tranſported with thy name I tend 
ond my theme, forgetful of my friend; 

ad rom my firſt deſign by rapture led, 
eglect the living poet for the dead. 
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Ey1isTLE To Mr. SPENCE. 
When Tutor to Lord MioprESsEx. 
In Imitation of HOR ACE, Book I. Eetsr, XVIn. 


lg 

8 PENCE, with a friend you paſs the hours away And 
In pointed jokes, yet innocently gay : Whe! 
You ever differ'd from a flatterer more, Tt 
Than a chaſte lady from a flaunting whore. Pride 
"Tis true you rallied every fault you found, The 
But gently tickled, while you cur'd the wound: And 
Unlike the paultry poets of the town, 1 
Rogues who expoſe themſelves for half a crown: Im 
And ſtill impoſe on every ſoul they meet Let 
Rudeneſs for ſenſe, and ribaldry for wit: Retr 


Who, though half-ſtarv'd, in ſpite of time and place, 
Repeat their rhymes, though dinner ſtays for grace: 
And as their poverty their dreſſes fit, 
They think of courſe a ſloven is a wit; 
But ſenſe (a truth theſe coxcombs neꝰ er ſuſpeR) 
Lies juſt *twaxt affectation and neglect. 

One ſtep ſtill lower, if you can, deſcend, 


To the mean wretch, the great man's humble friend; | 

That moving ſhade, that pendant at his car, Fs 
That two-legg'd dog, ſtill pawing on the peer. And 
Studying his looks, and watching at the board, Pra 
He gapes to catch the droppings of my lord; The 
And, tickled to the ſoul at every joke, The 


Like a preſs'd watch, repeats what t'other ſpoke : To 
Echo to nonſenſe! ſuch a ſcene to hear! 


Jis juſt ike Punch and his interpreter, 
On 


Il 


ce, 
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On 
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On trifles ſome are earneſtly abſurd, 
youll think the world depends on ev'ry word. 
What, is not every mortal free to ſpeak ? 
lun give my reaſons, tho” I break my neck. 

And what's the queſtion ?—if it ſhines or rains, 
Whether 'tis twelve or fifteen miles to Staines. 
The wretch reduc'd to rags by every vice, 

Pride, projects, races, miſtreſſes, and dice, 
The rich rogue ſhuns, though full as bad as he, 
And knows a quarrel is good huſbandry. 
'Tis ſtrange, cries Peter, you are out of pelt, 
I'm ſure I thought you wiſer than myſelf; 
Yet gives him nothing - but advice too late, 
Retrench, or rather mortgage your eſtate, 
| can advance the ſum,—'tis beſt for both; 
But hence{orth cut your coat to match your cloth. 
A miniſter, in mere revenge and ſport, 
IShall give his foe a paltry place at court. 
The dupe for every royal birth-day buys 
New horſes, coaches, cloaths, and liveries; 
Plies at the levee, and diſtinguiſh'd there 
Lives on the royal whiſper for a year; 
His wenches ſhine in Bruſſels and Brocade 
And now the wretch, ridiculouſly mad, 
Draws on his bauker, mortgages and fails, 
Then to the country runs away from jails : 
There ruin'd by the court he ſells a vote 
To the next burgeſs, as of old he bought; 
Pabs down the ſteeds which once his chariot bore. 


Or ſgeeps the town, which once he ſerv'd before. 
Vol. LII. L 


But 
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But, by this roving meteor led, I tend 
Beyond my theme, forgetful of my friend. 
Then take advice; I preach not out of time, 
When good lord Middleſex is bent on rhyme, 

Their humour check'd, or inclination croſs'd, 
Sometimes the friendſhip of the great is loſt. 
Unleſs call'd out to wench, be ſure comply, 
Hunt when he hunts, and lay the Fathers by: 
For your reward you gain his love, and dine 
On the beſt veniſon and the beſt French wine, 
Nor to lord“ make the obſervation, 
How the twelve peers have anſwer'd their creation, 
Nor in your wine or wrath betray your truſt, 
Be ſilent ſtill, and obſtinately juſt: 

Explore no ſecrets, draw no characters, 

For echo will repeat, and walls have ears: 
Nor let a buſy fool a ſecret know, 

A ſecret gripes him till he lets it go: 

Words are like bullets, and we with in vain, 
When once diſcharg'd, to call them back again, 
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Defend, dear Spence, the honeſt and the civil, 
But to cry up a raſcal —that”s the devil. 
Who guards a good man's character, *tis known, 
At the ſame time protects and guards his own. 
For as with houſes *tis with people's names, 
A ſhed may ſet a palace all on flames; 
The fire neglected on the cottage preys, 
But mounts at laſt into a general blaze. 
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eis a fine thing, ſome think, a lord to know; | 
an his tradeſmen could but think ſo too. 4 
e gives his word ——then all your hopes are gone: 0 
e gives his honour then you're quite undone. | 
and ſome women's love the {ame are found; 

Vou raſhly board a fireſhip, and are drown'd. 

Moſt folks ſo partial to themſelves are grown, 

hey hate a temper differing from their on. 

he grave abhor the gay, the gay the ſad, 

And formaliſts pronounce the witty mad : 

he fot, who drinks ſix bottles in a place, 

ears at the flinchers who refuſe their glaſs. 

Would you not paſs for an ill-natur'd man, 

omply with every humour that you can. 

Pope will inſtruct you how to paſs away 

our time like him, and never loſe a day; 

rom hopes or fears your quiet to defend, 

o all mankind as to yourſelf a friend, 

nd, ſacred from the world, retir'd, unknown, 

0lead a life with mortals like his own. 

When to delicious Pumperne I retire, 

Vhat greater bliſs, my Spence, can ] defire ? 

ontented there my eaſy hours I ſpend 

ith maps, globes, books, my bottle, and a friend. 

ere can I live upon my income full, 

en though the houſe ſhould paſs the Quakers bill: 

et to my ſhare ſhould ſome good prebend fall, 

ding myſelf of fize to fill a ſtall. 

life or wealth let Heaven my lot aflign, 

rm and even ſoul ſhall ſtill be mine. 
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VIDA's ART or POETRY, 


To the Right Honourable PHILIP, Earl SraN RO, 
Viſcount Manon, and Baron ELvasroy, th 
| Tranſlation is dedicated, by his Lordſhip's hum} 
Servant and Chaplain, 
CHRISTOPHER Pirr. 


BOOK I. 


IVE me, ye ſacred Muſes, to impart 
The hidden ſecrets of your tuneful art; 

Give me your awful myſteries to ſing, 
Unlock, and open wide, your facred ſpring ; 
While from his infancy the Bard I lead, 
And ſet him on your mountain's lofty head; 
Direct his courſe, and point him out the road 
To fing in epic ſtrains an hero or a God. 

What youth, whoſe generous boſom pants for pra, 
Will dare with me to beat thoſe arduous ways ? 
O'er high Parnaſſus? painful ſteeps to go, 
And leave the groveling multitude below : 
Where the glad Muſes ſing, and form the choir, 
While bright Apollo ftrikes the filver lyre, 
Approach thou firſt, great Francis, nor refuſe 
To pay due honours to the ſacred Mule ; 
While Gallia waits for thy auſpicious reign, 
Till age completes the monarch in the man; 
Meantime the Muſe may bring ſome ſmall relict, 
To charm thy anguiſh, and ſuſpend thy grief; 
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ye guilty Fortune's ſtern decrees detain 

ve and thy brother in the realms of Spain; 

ir, far tranſported from your native place, 

our country's, father's, and your friend's embrace! 
bach are the terms the cruel Fates impoſe 

bs your great father, ſtruggling with his woes, 

duch are their hard conditions :---They require 

he ſons, to purchaſe, and redeem the ſire. 

But yet, brave youth, from grief, from tears abſtain, 
ate may relent, and heaven grow mild again; 

At laſt perhaps the glorious day may come, 

The day that brings our royal exile home; 

When, to thy native realms in peace reſtor'd, 

The raviſh'd crowds ſhall hail their paſſing lord; 

When each tranſported city ſhall rejoice, 

And nations bleſs thee with a public voice 

To the throng'd fanes the matrons ſhall repair; 
Abfolve their vows, and breathe their ſouls in prayer. 
Til! then, let every Muſe engage thy love, 


ort, 


alle, 


With me at large o'er high Parnaſſus rove, 

Range every bower, and ſport in every grove. 
Firſt then obſerve, that verſe is ne'er confin'd 

To one fixt meaſure, or determin'd kind ; 

Though at its birth it ſung the Gods alone, 

And then Religion claim'd it for her own ; 

In ſacred ſtrains addreſs'd the Deity, 

and ſpoke a language worthy of the ſky ; 

Ve themes ſuccecding Bards began to chuſe, 

and in a wider field engag'd the Mule ; 
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The common bulk of ſubjects to rehearſe 

In all the rich varieties of verſe. 

Yet none of all with equal honours ſhine 
(But thoſe which celebrate the power divine) 
To thoſe exalted meaſures, which declare 
The deeds of heroes, and the ſons of war. 
From hence poſterity the name beſtow'd 

On this rich preſent of the Delphie God; 
Fame ſays, Phzmonoe in this meaſure gave 
Apollo's anſwers from the Pythian cave. 

But ere you write, conſult your ſtrength, and chuſe 
A theme proportion'd juſtly to your Mule. 
For though in chief theſe precepts are beſtow'd 
On him who ſings an hero or a God; | 
To other themes their general uſe extends, 
And ſerves in different views to different ends, 
Whether the lofty Muſe with tragic rage 
Would proudly ſtalk in buſkins on the ſtage ; 
Or in ſoft elegies our pity move, 

And ſhe the youth in all the flames of love; 
Or ling the ſnepherd's woes in humble ftrains, 
And tne low humcurs of contending ſwains : 
Theſe faithful rules ſhall guide the Bard along 
In every meaſure, argument, and ſong. 

Be ture (whatever you propoſe to write) 
Let the chief motive be your own delight, 
And well-weigh'd choice -a taſk enjoin'd refuſe; | A 
Unicſs a mona ch ſliould command your Mule. + 
(If we may hope thoſe golden times to ſee, 
When Bards become the care of majeſty !) 
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but, at command, we toll with fruitleſs pain, 
ind drag th' involuntary load in vain. 
Nor, at its birth, indulge your warm deſire, 
M the firſt glimmering of the ſacred fire; 
Nefer the mighty taſk ; and weigh your power 
And every part in every view explore; 
And let the theme in different proſpects roll 
Deep in your thoughts, and grow into the ſoul, 
But ere with fails unfurl'd you fly away, 
And cleave the boſom of the boundleſs ſea ; 
A fund of words and images prepare, 
And lay the bright materials up with care, 
ich at due time, occaſion may produce, 
All rang'd in order for the Poet's uſe. 


Some happy objects by meer chance are brought 


From hidden cauſes to the wandering thought ; 
Which 1f once loſt, you labour long in vain 

To catch th' ideal fugitives again. 

Nor muſt I fail their conduct to extol, 

Who, when they lay the baſis of the whole, 
Explore the ancients with a watchful eye, 

Lay all their charms and elegancies by, 

Then to their uſe the precious ſpoils apply. 

At firſt without the leaſt reſtraint compoſe, 
And mould the future poem into proſe z | 
a full and proper ſeries to maintain, 
and draw the juſt connexion in a chain; 
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ee and ſpontaneous the ſmooth numbers glide, 
Where choice determines, and our wills preſide 
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By ſtated bounds your progreſs to control, 

Jo join the parts, and regulate the whole. 
And now 'tis time to ſpread the opening fail; 

Wide to the wanton winds and flattering gales 

"Tis time we now preſcribe the genuine laws 

To raiſe the beauteous fabrick with applauſe ; 

But frit ſome method requiſite appears 

To form the boy, and mould his tender years, 

In vain the Bard the ſacred wreath purſues, 

Unleſs train'd up and ſeaſon'd to the Muſe. 

Soon as the prattling innocent ſhall reach 

To the firſt uſe and rudiments of ſpeech, 

Ev'n then, by Hehcon he ought to rove, 

Ev*n then the tuneful Nine ſhould win his love 


By juſt degrees.---But make his guide your choice 


For his chaſte phraſe and elegance of voice; 
That he at firſt ſucceſsfully may teach 
The methods, laws, and diſcipline of ſpeech; 


Left the young charge, miſtaking right and wrong, 


With vitious habits prejudice his tongue. 
Habits, whoſe ſubtle ſeeds may mock your art, 


And ſpread their roots and poiſon through his heart. 
Whence none ſtall move me to approve the wretch, 


Who wildly borne above the vulgar reach, 
And big with vain pretences to impart 

Vaſt ſhows of learning, and a depth of art, 
For ſenſe th' impertinence of terms affords ; 
An idle cant cf formidable words ; 

The pride of pedants, the delight of fools; 
The vile diſgrace, and lumber of the {chools : 


U 
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in rain the circling youths, a blooming throng, 
Dell on th" eternal jargon of his tongue. 
Deuded fools !---The ſame is their miſtake, 
T Who at the limpid ſtream their thirſt may ſlake, c 
Yet chooſe the tainted waters of the lake. 
let no ſuch peſt approach the blooming care, 
Deprave his ſtyle, and violate his ear; 
zut far, oh far, to ſome remoter place 
Jrive the vile wretch to teach a barbarous race, 
Now to the Muſe's ſtream the pupu bring, 
To drink large draughts of the Pierian ſpring ; 
And from his birth the ſacred Bard adore, 
Nurſt by the Nine, on Mincio's flowery ſhore ; 
And aſk the Gods his numbers to inſpire, 
Wit like invention, majeſty, and fire. 
Fe reads Aſcanius'ꝰ deeds with equal flame, 
ind longs with him to run at nobler game. 
For youths of ages paſt he makes his moan, 
ind learns to pity years ſo like his own; 
Which with too ſwift, and too ſevere a doom, 
The fate of war had hurried to the tomb. 
ls exes, for Pallas, and for Lauſus, flow, 
Mourn with their fires, and weep another's woe. 
bt hen Euryalus, in all his charms, 
b ſnatch'd by Fate from his dear mother's arms, 
and as he rolls in death, the purple flood 
dreams out, and ſtains his ſnowy limbs with blood, 
I's foul the pangs of generous ſorrow pierce, 
and a new tear ſteals out at every verſe, 


Mean 
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Mean time with bolder ſteps the youth proceed, 
And the Greek Poets in ſucceſſion reads; 
Seaſons to either tongue his tender ears; 
Compares the heroes glorious characters; 

Sees, how /Eneas is himſelf alone, 

The draught of Peleus' and Laertes' ſon; 
How, by the Poet's art, in one, conſpire 
Ulyſſes' conduct, and Achilles' fire. 


But now, young Bard, with ſtrict attention hear, 


And drink my precepts in at either ear; 

Since mighty crowds of Poets you may find, 
Crowds of the Grecian and Auſonian kind, 
Learn hence what Bards to quit or to purſue, 
To ſhun the falſe, and to embrace the true ; 
Nor is it hard to cull each noble piece, 

And point out every glorious ſon of Greece; 
Above whoſe numbers Homer ſits on high, 
And ſhines ſupreme in diſtant majeſty; 

Whom with a reverent eye the reſt regard, 
And owe their raptures to the ſovereign Bard; 
Through him the God their panting ſouls inſpires, 
Swells every breaſt, and warms with all his fires, 
Bleſt were the Poets with the hallow'd rage, 
Train'd up in that and the ſucceeding age: 
As to his time each Poet nearer drew, 

His ſpreading fame in juſt proportion grew, 
By like degrees the next degenerate race 
Sunk from the height of honour to diſgrace, 
And now the fame of Greece extinguiſh'd lies, 
Her ancient language with her glory dies. 
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Ir baniſ'd princes mourn their raviſh'd crowns, 
Viren from their old hereditary thrones ; 

r drooping natives rove o'er worlds unknown, 

1nd weep their woes in regions not their own ; 

b- feels through all her ftates the dreadful blow, 

id mourns the fury of a barbarous foe. 

rat when our Bards brought o'er th* Aonian maids 
om their own Helicon to Tyber's ſhades ; 

hen firſt they ſettled on Heſperia's plains, 

heir numbers ran in rough unpoliſh'd ftrains. 

id of the Grecian art their meaſures flow'd ; 

Mz the wild ſatyrs, and the ſylvan crowd. 

x ſhrubs and lofty foreits whilom rung, 

Vith uncouth verſe, and antiquated ſong ; 

lor yet old Ennius ſung in artleſs ſtrains, 

'chts, arms, and hoſts embatte!'d on the plains, 
Tho firſt aſpir'd to pluck the verdant crown 

rom Grecian heads, and fix it on his own. 

ew wonders the ſucceeding Bards explore, 

Vaich ſlept conceaPd in Nature's womb before; 

fer aviial ſecrets the bold Poet ſings, 

nd ſetʒ to view the principles of things; 

ach part was fair, and beautiful the whole, 

nd every line was nectar to the ſoul. 

y ch degrees the verſe, as ages roll'd, 

25 %ampt to form, and took the beauteous mould. 
Wona's Bards drew off from every part 

e bardarous drege, and civiliz'd the art. 

Ill, lice the day, all ſhining and ſerene, 

J-t drives the clouds, and clears the gloomy ſcene, 
Refines 
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Refines the air, and brightens up the ſkies, 
See the majeſtic head of Virgil nie; 
Phoebus? undoubted ſon !---who clears the ruſt 
Of the rough ancients, and ſhakes off their duſt. 
He on each line a nobler grace beſtow'd; 

He thought, and ſpoke in every word a god, 
To grace this mighty Bard, ye Muſes, bring 
Your choiceſt flowers, and rifle all the ſpring ; 
See! how the Grecian Bards, at diſtance thrown, 
With reverence bow to this diſtinguiſh'd ſon; 
Immortal ſounds his golden lines impart, 

And nought can match his genius but his art. 
Ev'n Greece turns pale, and trembles at his fame, 
Which ſhades the luſtre of her Homer's name, 
"Twas then Auſonia ſaw her language riſe 

In all its ſtrength and glory to the tkies ; 

Such glory never could ſhe boaſt before, 

Nor could ſucceeding Poets make it more. 

From that bleſt period the poetic ſtate 

Ran down the precipice of time and fate ; 
Degenerate ſouls ſucceed, a wretched train, 
And her old fame at once drew back again. 
One, to his genius truſts, in every part, 

And ſcorns the rules and diſcipline of art. 

While this, an empty tide of ſound affords, 

And roars and thunders in a ſtorm of words, 
Some, muſically dull, all methods try 

To win the ear with ſweet ſtupidity ; 

Unrufted ſtrains for ſolid wit diſpenſe, 

And give us numbers, when we call for ſenſe. 
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FT: from th? Heſperian plains and Tyber chac'd, 
om Rome the bamiſh'd ſiſters fled at laſt ; 

Driven by the barbarous nations, who from far 

durſt into Latium with a tide of war. 

Hence a vaſt change of their old manners ſprung, 

he ſlaves were forc'd to ſpeak their maſter's tongue; 

No honours now were paid the ſacred Muſe, 

Pat all were bent on mercenary views; 

Til Latium ſaw with joy th* Aonian train 

By the great Medici reſtor'd again; 

Th iuſtrious Medici, of Tuſcan race, 

Were born to cheriſh learning in diſgrace, 

New life on every ſcience to beſtow, 

And lull the cries of Europe in her woe. 

With pity they beheld thoſe turns of fate, 

And prop'd the ruins of the Grecian ſtate ; 

For leſt her wit ſhould periſh with her fame, 

Their care ſupported ſtill the Argive name; 

They call'd the aſpiring youths from diſtant parts, 

To plaat Auſonia with the Grecian arts ; 

To baſk in eaſe, and ſcience to diffuſe, 

And to reſtore the empire of the Muſe ; 

They ſent to ravag'd provinces with care, 

And cities waſted by the rage of war, 

To buy the ancients works, of deathleſs fame, 

And ſnatch th' immortal labours from the flame; 
Tovhich the foes had doom'd each glorious piece, 
Who reign and lord it in the realms of Greece. 

W (but we, „e Gods, would raiſe a foreign lord, 

W pet untaught to ſheath the civil ſword !) 

Through 
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Through many a period this has been the fate, 
And this the liſt of the poetic ſtate. 

Hence ſacred Virgil from thy ſoul adore 
Above the reſt, and to thy utmoſt power 
Purſue the glortous paths he ftruck before. 

If he ſupplies not all your wants, peruſe 

Th immortal trams of each Auguftan Muſe, 
There ſtop---nor raſhly ſeek to know the reſt, 
But drive the dire ambition from thy breaſt, 
Till riper years and judgment form thy thoughts 
To mark their beauties, and avaid their faults, 

Mean time, ye parents, with attention hear, 
And thus advis'd exert your utmoſt care; 

The blameleſs tutor from a thouſand chooſe, 
One from his ſoul devoted to the Muſe ; 
Who, pleas'd the tender pupil to improve, 
Regards, and loves him with a father's love. 
Youth, of itſelf to numerous ills betray'd, 
Requires a prop, and wants a foreign aid; 
Unleſs a matter's rules his mind incline 

To love and cultivate the ſacred Nine, 

His thoughts a thouſand objects will employ, 
And from Parnaſſus lead the wandering boy. 
So truſts the fwain, the ſaplings to the earth; 
So hopes in time to ſee the ſprouting birth; 
Againſt the winds defenſive props he forms, 
o ſhie'd the future foreſt from the ſtorms, 
That each imbolden'd plant at length may rife 
lu verdant pride, and ſhoot into the ſkies, 
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But let the guide, if e'er he would improve 

His char ge, avoid his hate, and win His love; 

[eſt in his rage wrong meaſures he may take, 


ud loath the Muſes for the teacher's ſake. 


is ſoul then ſlacken'd from her native force, 

Flags ar the barrier, and forgets the courſe. 

Nor by your anger be the youth o'er-aw'd, 

Pr ſcorn th' ungenerous province of the rod; 

Th! offended Muſes never can ſuſtain 

Io hear the ſhriekings of the tender train, 

But Sung with grief and anguiſh hang behind; 

Damp'd is the ſprightly vigour of the mind. 

The boy no daring images infpire, 

No bright ideas ſet his thoughts on fire: 

He drags on heavily th' ungrateful load, 

Grown obſtinately dull, and ſeaſon'd to the rod. 
know a pedant, who to penance brought 

lis trembling pupils for the lighteſt fault; 

Hs ſoul tranſported with a ſtorm of ire, 

And all the rage that malice could inſpire: 

by turns the torturing ſcourges we might hear, 

I turns the ſnrieks of wretches ftun'd the ear. 

dall to my mind the dire ideas riſe, 

When rage unuſual ſparkled in his eyes; 

When with the dreadful ſcourge inſulting loud, 

The tyrant terrify'd the blooming crowd ; 

A boy the faireſt of the frighted train, 

Who yet ſcarce gave the promiſe of a man, 

%! nal object! idly paſt the day 

all the thonghtleſs innocence of play; 
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When lo! th' imperious wretch inflam'd with rape, 


Fierce, and regardleſs of his tender age, 
With fury ſtorms ; the fault his clamours urge: 
His hand high-waving brandiſhes the ſcourge. 


"Tears, vows, and prayers, the tyrants ears aſſail; 
In vain ;---nor tears, nor vows, nor prayers prevail, 


Ihe trembling innocent from deep deſpair 
Sicken'd, and breath'd his little ſoul in air, 
For him, beneath his poplar, mourns the Po; 
For him the tears of hoary Serius flow! 
For him their tears the watery ſiſters ſhed, 
Who lov'd him living, and deplor'd him dead! 
The furious pedant, to reſtram his rage, 
Should mark th* example of a former age; 
How herce Alcides, warm'd with youthful ire, 
Daſh'd on his maſter's front his vocal lyre. 
But yet, ye youths, confeſs your maſter's ſway, 
And their commands implicitly obey. 
Whoever then this arduous taſk purſues, 
To form the Bard, and cultivate the Muſe, 
Let him by ſofter means, and milder ways, 
Warm his ambition with the love of praiſe ; 
Soon as his precepts ſhall engage his heart, 
And fan the riſing fire in every part, 
Light is the taſk ;---for then the eager boy 
Purſues the voluntary toil with joy; 
Ditdains th' inglorious indolence of reſt, 
And feeds th' immortal ardour in his breaſt, 
And here the common practice of the ichools 
By known experience juſtiſies my rules, 
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The youths in ſocial ſtudies to engage; 

For then the rivals burn with generous rage, 
pach ſoul the ſtings of emulation raiſe, 

1nd every little boſom beats for praiſe. 

But gifts propos'd will urge them beſt to rile ; 
Fird at the glorious proſpect of a prize, 

With noble jealouſy, the blooming Bard 


Reads, labours, glows, and ſtrains for the reward; 


Fears leſt his happy rival win the race, 
And raiſe a triumph on his own diſgrace. 

But when once ſeaſon'd to the rage divine, 
He loves and courts the raptures of the Nine ; 
The ſenſe of glory, and the love of fame, 
Serve but as ſecond motives to the flame; 
The thrilling pleaſure all the Bard ſubdues, 
Lock'd in the ſtrict embraces of the Muſe. 
Se! when harſh parents force the youth to quit, 
For meaner arts, the dear delights of wit, 
If fer the wonted warmth his thoughts inſpire, 
And with paſt pleaſures ſet his mind on fire ; 
How from his ſoul he longs, but longs in vain, 
To haunt the groves and purling ſtreams again! 
No ftern commands of parents can control, 
No force can check the ſallies of his ſoul. 
So burns the courſer ſeaſon'd to the rein, 
That ſpies his females on a diſtant plain, 
Ard longs to act his pleaſures o'er again. 
Fil with remembrance of his joys, he bounds, 


lle foams and frives to reach the well-known grounds; 
The 
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The goring ſpurs his furious flames improve, 
And rouſe within him all the rage of love; 
Ply'd with the ſcourge he ſtill neglects his haſte, 
And moves reluctant, when he moves at laſt; 
Reverts his eye, regrets the diſtant mare ; 
And neighs impatient for the dappled fair. 

How oft the youth would long to change his fate, 
Who high advanc'd to all the pomp of ſtate, 
With grief his gawdy load of grandeur views, 
Loft at too high a diſtance from the Muſe ! 
How oft he ſighs by warbling ftreams to rove, 
And quit the palace for the ſhady grove! 
How oft in Tybur's cold retreats to lye, | 
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And gladly ſtoop to chearful poverty, 

Beneath the rigor of the wintery ſky ! 

But yet how many curſe their fruitleſs toil, 

Who turn and cultivate a barren ſoil ? 

This, ere too late, the maſter may divine 

By a ſure omen, and a certain ſign ; 

The hopeful youth, determin'd by his choice, 
Works without precept, and prevents advice, 
Conſults his teacher, plies his taſk with joy, 

And a quick ſenſe of glory fires the boy. 

He challenges the crowd ;---the conqueſt o'er, 

He ftruts away the victor of an hour. 

'Then vanquiſh'd in his turn ; o'erwhelm'd with care, 
He weeps, he pines, he ſickens with deſpair ; 

Nor looks his little rivals in the face, 

But flies for ſhelter to-ſome lonely place, | 
To mourn his ſhame, and cover his diſgrace. 


His 
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Au, maſter's frowns impatient to ſuſtain, 

brat he returns, and wins the day again, 

lis is the boy his better fates deſign 

riſe the future darling of the Nine; 

or him the Muſes weave the ſacred crown, 

ud bright Apollo claims him for his own. 

ot the leaſt hope th' unactive youth can raiſe, 
head to the proſpect, and the ſenſe of praiſe; 
Who your juſt rules with dull attention hears, 

or lends his underſtanding, but his ears, 
tfoly'd his parts in indolence to keep, 

e lulls his drowly faculties aſleep; 

he wretch your beſt endeavours will betray, 
nd the ſuperfluous care is thrown away. 

fear for him, who ripens ere his prime; 

or all productions there's a proper time. 

1! may no apples in the ſpring appear, 

Out- grow the ſeaſons, and prevent the year, 

or mellow yet, till autumn ſtains the vine, 

nd the full preſſes foam with floods of wine. 
om from the parent-tree too ſoon, they lie 
rod down by every ſwain who paſſes by. 

Nor ſhould the youth too ſtrictly be confin'd, 
Is ſometimes proper to unbend his mind 

hen tir'd with ſtudy, let him ſeek the plains, 
ard mark the homely humours of the ſwains; 
Ur pleas'd the toils to ſpread, or horns to wind, 
Hunt the fleet mountain-goat, or foreſt-hind. 
bean time the youth, impatient that the day 
ould paſs in pleaſures unimprov'd away, 
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Steals from the ſhouting crowd, and quits the Plaing 
To fing the ſylvan Gods an rural ftrains ; 
Or calls the Muſes to Albunea's ſhades, 
Courts, and enjoys, the viſionary maids, 
So labour'd fields, with crops alternate bleſt, 
By turns lie fallow, and indulge their reſt; 
The ſwain contented bids the hungry ſoil 
Enjoy a ſweet viciſſitude from toil ; 
Till earth renews her genial powers to bear, 
And pays his prudence with a bounteous year. 

On a ſtrict view your ſolid judgment frame, 
Nor think that genius is in all the ſame ; 
How oft the youth, who wants the ſacred fire, 
Fondly miſtakes for genius his deſire? 
Courts the coy Muſes, though rejected ſtill, 
Nor nature ſeconds his miſguided will: 
He ſtrives, he toils with unavailing care; 
Nor heaven relents, nor Phœbus hears his prayer. 
He with ſucceſs, perhaps, may plead a cauſe, 
Shine at the bar, and flouriſh by the laws; 
Perhaps diſcover Nature's ſecret ſprings, 
And bring to light th' originals of things. 
But ſometimes precept will ſuch force impart, 
That nature bends beneath the power of art. 

Beſides, tis no light province to remove 
From the raſh boy the fiery pangs of love; 
Till, ripe in years, and more confirm'd in age, 
He learns to bear the flames of Cupid's rage ; 
Oft hidden fires on all his vitals prey, 
Devour the youth, and melt his ſoul away 
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I; flow degrees :——blot out his golden dreams, 


"+ tuneful poets, and Caſtalian ſtreams ; 
rack with a ſecret wound, he weeps and ſighs; 
I: every thought the darling phantoms riſe ; 
The fancy'd charmer ſwims before his ſight, 
is theme all day, his viſion all the night: 
The wandering object takes up all his care, 
Nor can he quit th' imaginary fair. 
Mean time his fire, unconſcious of his pain, 
Applies the temper'd medicines in vain 
The plague, ſo deeply rooted in his heart, 
Mocks every flight attempt of Pæan's art; 
The flames of Cupid all his breaſt inſpire, 
And in the lover's quench the poet's fire. 

When in his riper years, without control, 
The Nine have took poſſeſſion of his ſoul 
When, ſacred to their god, the crown he wears, 
To other authors let him bend his cares ; 
Conſult their ſtyles, examine every part, 
And a new tincture take from every art. 
Filt ſtudy Tully's language and his ſenſe, 
And range that boundleſs field of eloquence. 
Tully, Rome's other glory, ſtill affords 
The beſt expreſſions and the richeſt words; 
as high o'er all in eloquence he ſtood, 
Rome o'er all the nations ſhe ſubdued. 
Let him read men and manners, and explore 
Inc ſite and diſtances from ſhore to ſhore 
Then let him travel, or to maps repair, 
And ſee imagin'd cities riſing there; 
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Range with his eyes the earth's fictitious ball, 


And pals o'er figur'd worlds that grace the wall, | Nor 
Some in the bloody ſhock of arms appear, The 
'To paint the native horrors of the war; To 
Through charging hoſts they ruſh before they write, Now 
And plunge in all the tumult of the fight. Or 
But ſince our lives, contracted in their date Nov 
By ſcanty bounds and circumſcrib'd by fate, His 
Can never launch through all the depths of arts, Fix 
Ye youths, touch only the material parts; To 
There ſtop your labour, there your ſearch control, Tol 
And draw from thence a notion of the whole. He 
From diſtant climes when the rich merchants come, No! 
To bring the wealth of foreign regions home; An 
Content the friendly harbours to explore, - 
They only touch upon the winding ſhore ; Th 
Nor with vain labour wander up and down He 
To view the land, and viſit every town; A 
That would but call them from their former road, Re 
To ſpend an age in baniſhment abroad; T} 
Too late returning from the dangerous main, Al 
To ſee their countries and their friends again. Fl 
Still be the ſacred poets your delight, A 
Read them by day, conſult them in the night; 80 
From thoſe clear fountains all your raptures bring, T 
And draw for ever from the Muſes' ſpring. A 
But let your ſubject in your boſom roll, 5 
Ciaim every thought, and draw in all the ſoul, : 
That conſtant object to your mind diſplay, # 
4 


Your toil all night, your labour all the day. 
I need 
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[ need not all the rules of verſe diſcloſe, 
Nor how their various meaſures to diſpoſe ; 
The tutor here with eaſe his charge may guide 
To join the parts and numbers, or divide. 
Now let him words to ſtated laws ſubmit, 
or yoke to meaſures, or reduce to feet; 
Now let him ſoftly to himſelf rehearſe 
His firſt attempts and rudiments ↄf verſe ; 
Fix on thoſe rich expreſſions his regard 
To uſe made ſacred by ſome ancient bard ; 
Toſt by a different guſt of hopes and fears, 
He begs of heaven an hundred eyes and ears. 
Now here, ncw there, coy Nature he purſues, 
And takes one image in a thouſand views. 
He waits the happy moment that affords 
The nobleſt thoughts, and moſt expreſſive words, 
He brooks no dull delay; admits no reſt ; 
A tide of paſſion ſtruggles in his breaſt ; 
Round his dark foul no clear ideas play, 
The moſt familiar objects glide away. 
Ali fixt in thought, aſtoniſh'd he appears, 
His ſoul examines, and conſults has ears; 
And racks his faithleſs memory, to find 
Some traces faintly ſketch'd upon his mind. 
There he unlocks the glorious magazine, 
And opens every faculty within 
Brings out with pride their intellectual ſpoils, 
And with the noble treaſure crowns his toils ; 
And oft” meer chance ſhall images diſplay, 
That rice his mind engag'd a different way. 
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Sull he perſiſt; ; regrets no toil nor pain, 
And ſtill the taſk, he tried before in vain, 
Plies with unweary'd diligence again. 
For oft? unmanageable thoughts appear, 
That mock his labour, and delude his care; 
Th” impatient bard, with all his nerves apply'd, 
Fries all the avenues on every fide ; 
Reſolv'd and bent the precipice to gain; 
Though yet he labours at the rock in vain ; 
By his own ftrength and heaven, with conqueſt gracd, 
He wins th' important victory at laſt; 
Stretch'd by his hands the vanquiſh'd monſter lies, 
And the proud triumph lifts him to the ſkies, 
But when ev'n chance and all his efforts fail, 
Nor toils, nor vigilance, nor cares prevail; 
His paſt attempts in vain the boy renews, 
And waits the ſofter ſeaſons of the Muſe; 
He quits his work; throws by his fond deſires; 
And from his taſk reluctantly retires. 
Thus o'er the fields the ſwain purſues his road, 
Till ſtopt at length by ſome impervious flood, 
That from a mountain's brow, o'ercharg'd with rains, 
Burſts in a thundering tide, and foams along the plas; 
With horror chilPd, he traverſes the ſhore, 
Sees the waves riſe, and hears the torrent roar; 
Then griev'd returns; or waits with vain delay, 
Till the tumultuous deluge rolls away. 
But in no Tliad let the youth engage 
His tender years, and unexperienc'd age; 
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+ kim by juſt degrees and ſteps proceed, 

Ing with the ſwains, and tune the tender reed: 
with ſucceſs an humbler theme may ply, 

nd, Virgil-like, immortalize a fly: 

Ir fing the mice, their battles and attacks, 
loainſt the croaking natives of the lakes : 

or with what art her toils the ſpider ſets, 

Ind ſeins her filmy entrails into nets. 

And here embrace, ye teachers, this advice z 
ot to be too inquiſitively nice, 

u, till the ſoul enlarg'd in ſtrength appears, 
;dulge the boy, and ſpare his tender years; 
il, to ripe judgment and experience brought, 
Im(elf diſcerns and bluſhes at a fault; 

or it the critics eyes too ſtricly pierce, 

o point each blemiſh out in every verſe, 

od of all hope the ſtripling may depart, 

ad turn his ſtudies to another art. 

ut if reſolv*d his darling faults to ſee, 

| routh of genius ſhould apply to me, 

Ind court my elder judgment to peruſe 
imperfect labours of his infant Muſe 

ould not ſcruple, with a candid eye, 

o read and praiſe his poem to the ſky ; 

Vi ſeeming rapture on each line to pauſe, 

Ind dwell on each expreſſion with applauſe. 

ut when my praiſes had inflam'd his mind, 
ſeme lame verſe limp'd fowly up behind; 

ne, that himſolf, nnconſcious, had not found, 
numbers charm'd, and led away by ſound ; 
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J ſhould not fear to miniſter a prop, 

And give him ſtronger feet to keep it up; 

Teach it to run along more firm and ſure; 

Nor would I ſhow the wound before the cure, 
For what remains ; the poet I enjoin 

To form no glorious ſcheme, no great deſign, 

Till free from buſineſs he retires alone, 

And flies the giddy tumult of the town; 

Seeks rural pleaſures, and enjoys the glades, 

And courts the thoughtful filence of the ſhades, 

Where the fair Dryads haunt their native woods, 

With all the orders of the ſylvan Gods, 

Here in their ſoft retreats the poets lye, 

Serene, and bleſt with chearful poverty; 

No guilty ſchemes of wealth their ſouls moleſt, 

No cares, no proſpects, diſcompoſe their reſt ; 

No ſcenes of grandeur glitter in their view; 

Here they the joys of innocence purſue, 

And taſte the pleaſures of the happy few. 

From a rock's entrails the barbarian ſprung, 

Who dares to violate the ſacred throng 

By deeds or words---The wretch, by fury driven, 

Aſſaults the darling colony of heaven! 

Some have look'd down, we know, with ſcornful eyes 

On the bright Muſe who taught them how to riſe, 

And paid, when rais'd to grandeur, no regard 

From that high ſtation to the ſacred bard. 

Uninjur'd, mortals, let the poets lye, 

Or dread th' impending vengeance of the ſky; 
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The gods {till liſten'd to their conſtant prayer, 

ud made the poets their peculiar care. 

They, with contempt, on fortune's gift look down, 
And laugh at kings who wear an envy'd crown. 
quis d and tranſported by their ſoaring mind, 

From their proud eminence they view mankind 

Loſt in a cloud ; they ſee them toil below, 

A buſy to promote their common woe. 

Of guilt unconſcious, with a ſteady foul, 

They ſee the lightnings flaſh, and hear the thunders roll. 
When, girt with terrors, Heaven's Almighty Sire 
Launches his triple bolts, and forky fire, 

When o'er high towers the red deſtroyer plays, 

And ſtrikes the mountains with the pointed blaze; 
dee in their innocence, like Gods, they riſe, 

And lift their ſouls ſerenely to the ſkies. 

Fly, ye profane ;---the ſacred Nine were given 
To bleſs theſe lower worlds by bounteous heaven : 
Of old, Prometheus, from the realms above, 
Srought down theſe daughters of all-mighty Jove, 
When to his native earth the robber came, 

Charg'd with the plunder of ethereal flame. 

4 due compaſſion touch'd his generous mind, 

To fee the ſavage ſtate of human kind; 

When, led to range at large the bright abodes, 

And ſhare th' ambroſial banquets of the Gods; 

In many a whirl he ſaw Olympus driven, 

And heard th* eternal harmony of heaven. 

Turn'd round and round the concert charm'd his ears 
Vith all the muſic of the dancing ſpheres ; 
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The ſacred Nine his wondering eyes behold, 
As each her orb in juſt diviſions roll'd ; 

The thief beholds them with ambitious eyes, 
And, bent on fraud, he meditates the prize; 

A prize! the nobleſt gift he could beſtow 
(Next to the fire) on human race below; 

At length th' immortals reconciPd refign'd 
The fair celeſtial ſiſters to mankind ; 

Though bound to Caucaſus with ſolid chains, 
Th' afpiring robber groan'd in endleſs pains; 
By which deterr'd, for ages lay ſupine 

The race of mortals, nor invok'd the Nine: 
Till heaven in verſe ſhew'd man his future fate, 
And open'd every diſtant ſcene of fate. 

Firſt, the great father of the Gods above 
Sung m Dodona and the Libyan grove ; 

Next, to th* enquiring nations Themis gave, 
Her ſacred anſwers from the Phocian cave; 
Then Phoebus warn'd them from the Delphic dome, 
Of future time, and ages yet to come; 

And reverend Faunus utter'd truths divine 

To the firſt founders of the Latian line. 

Next the great race of hallow'd prophets came, 
With them the Sibyls of immortal fame, 
Inſpir'd with all the God; who rapt on high 
With more than mortal rage unbounded fly, 
And range the dark receſſes of the ſky. 

Next, at their feaſts, the people ſung their lays 
(The {ame their prophets ſung in former days); 
Their theme an hero, and his deathleſs praiſe. 
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What has to man of nobler worth been given, 
Than this the beſt and greateſt boon of heaven ? 
Whatever power the glorious gift beſtow'd, 
we trace the certain footſteps of a God; 

y thee inſpir'd, the daring poet flies, 

5; ſoul mounts up, and towers above the ſkies; 
Thou art the ſource of pleaſure, and we ſee 

No joy, no tranſport, when debarr'd of thee ; 
Thy tuneful deity the feather'd throng 

Confeſs in all the meaſures of their ſong. - 

Thy great commands the ſavages obey, 

ard every filent native of the ſea : 

Led by thy voice, the ftarting rocks advance, 
aud litening foreſts mingle in the dance. 

0n thy ſweet notes the damn'd rejoice to dwell, 
Thy ſtrains ſuſpended all the din of hell; 

Lull'd by the found, the Furies rag'd no more, 
ind Hell's infernal porter ceas'd to roar. 

Thy powers exalt us to the realms above, 

To feaſt with Gods, and fit the gueſts of Jove: 
Thy preſence ſoftens anguiſh, woe, and ſtrife, 
And reconciles us to the load of life; 

Hal, thou bright comfort of theſe low abodes, 
Thou joy of men and darling of the Gods. 

as prieſt and poet, in theſe humble lays, 

| boldly labour to reſound thy praiſe; 

To hang thy ſhrines, this gift I bring along, 
nd to thy altars guide the tender throng. 


VID A's 
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BOOK II. 


ROCEED, ye Nine, deſcended from above, 

Ye tuneful daughters of almighty Jove; 
To teach the future age, I haſten on, 
And open every ſource of Helicon. 
Your prieſt and bard with rage divine inſpire, 
While to your ſhrine I lead the blooming choir. 
Hard was the way, and dubious, which we trod, 
Now ſhow, ye goddeſſes, a ſurer road; 
Point out thoſe paths, which you can find alone, 
To all the world but. to yourſelves unknown ; 
Lo! all th' Heſperian youths with me implore 
Your ſofter influence, and propitious power, 
Who, rang'd beneath my banners, boldly tread 
Thoſe arduous tracks to reach your mountain's head, 
New rules *tis now my province to impart 
Firſt to invent, and then diſpoſe with art; 
Each a laborious taſk : but they who ſhare 
Teaven's kinder bounty, and peculiar care, 
A glorious train of images may find, 
Preventing hope, and crowding on the mind. 
'The other taſk, to ſettie every part, 
Depends on judgment, and the powers of art; 
From whence in chief the poet hopes to raiſe 
His future glory, and immortal praiſe, 

Th 
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This as a rule the nobleſt bards eſteem, 

ro touch at firſt in general on the theme; 

o hint at all the ſubject in a line; 

ind draw in miniature the whole deſign. 

r in themſelves confide ; but next implore 

ſhe timely aid of ſome celeſtial power; 

o guide your labours, and point out your road, 
woſe, as you pleaſe, your tutelary God; 

bt fill inv oke ſome guardian deity, 

ime power, to look auſpicious from the ſky : 

o nothing great ſhould mortals bend their care, 
More be ſolemnly addreſt in prayer. 

[i not enough to call for aid divine, 

ad court but once the favour of the Nine; 

hen objects riſe, that mock your toil and pain, 
bare the labour and the reach of man; 

ten you may ſupplicate the bleſt abodes, 

dale the friendly ſuccour of the Gods. 

ck not your reader, nor begin too fierce, 

ar ſwell and bluſter in a pomp of verſe ; 

irſt all needleſs ornament remove, 

0 [hun his prejudice, and win his love. 

frlt, you find moſt favour and ſucceſs 

plan expreſſion, and a modeſt dreſs. 

if too arrogant you vaunt your might, 

u fall with greater ſcandal in the fight, 

en on the niceſt point your fortune ſtands, 
dall your courage, all your ſtrength demands. 
Ih pradual flights ſurprize us as we read; 
let more glorious images ſucceed, 
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To wake our ſouls ; to kindle our defire 
Still to read on, and fan the riſing fire. 
But ne'er the ſubject of your work proclaim 
In its own colours, and its genuine name; 
Let it by diſtant tokens be convey'd, 

And wrapt in other words, and cover'd in their ſhade 
At laſt the ſubject from the friendly ſhrowd 
Burſts out, and thines the brighter from the cloud; 
Then the diifolving darkneſs breaks away, 

And every object glares in open day, 

Thus great * Ulyfſes' toils were I to chooſe, 

For the main theme that ſhould employ my Muſe; 
By his long labours of immortal fame, 

Should ſhine my hero, but conceal his name ; 

As one, who loſt at fea, had nations ſeen, 

And mark'd their towns, their manners, and their me 
Since Troy was level'd to the duſt by Greece; 
Till a few lines epitomiz'd the piece. 

But ſtudy now what order to maintain, 

To link the work in one continued chain, 
That, when the Muſe diſplays her artful ſcheme, 
And at the proper time unfolds the theme; 
Each part may find its own determin'd place, 
Laid out with method, and diſpos'd with grace; 
That to the deftin'd ſcope the piece may tend, 
And keep one conſtant tenor to the end. 

Firſt to ſurpriſing novelties inclin'd, 

The bards ſome unexpected objects find, 

To wake attention, and ſuſpend the mind. 


* Vid, Hom, Odyſſ. Lib. I. 
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\ cold dull order bravely they forſake ; 
Fixt and reſolv'd the winding way to take, { 
They nobly deviate from the beaten track. 
ſhe poet marks th" occaſion, as he ſings, 
»launch out boldly from the midſt of things, 
Nhere ſome diſtinguiſh'd incident he views, 
dame ſhining action that deſerves a Muſe. 

hence by degrees the wondering reader brings 
o trace the ſubject backward to its ſprings, 
leſt at his entrance he ſhould idly ftay, 
hock'd at his toil, and dubious of his way; 

or when ſet down ſo near the promis'd goal, 

e flattering proſpect tempts and fires his ſoul ; 
ready paſt the treacherous bounds appear, 

hen moſt at diſtance, when they ſeem ſo near; 
Fir from his graſp the fleeting harbour flies, 
curts his purſuit, but mocks his dazzled eyes; 
he promis*d region he with joy had ſpy'd, 
al tracts of oceans from his reach divide; 
dull muſt he backward ſteer his lengthen'd way, 
ind plough a wide interminable ſea. 
No Kilful poet would his Muſe employ, 
rom Paris? vote to trace the fall of 'Trov, 
Nor every deed of Hector to relate. 
Vile his ſtrong arm ſuſpended Ilion's fate; 

ok! for ſome annaliſt! ſome heavy fool, 
orrectly dry, and regularly dull. 
belt near the * end thoſe dreadful ſcenes appear; 
"axe then, and rouſe the furies of the war. 


* See Homer's 111ad. 
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But for his raviſh'd fair at firſt engage 
Peleides' ſoul in unrelenting rage. 

Be this the cauſe that every Phrygian flood 
Swells with red waves, and rolls a tide of blood; 
That Xanthus' urns a purple deluge pour, 

And the deep trenches float with human gore. 
Nor former deeds in ſilence muſt we loſe, 

The league at Aulis, and the mutual vows, | 
The Spartan raging for his raviſh*d ſpouſe ; 

The thouſand ſhips ; the woes which Ilion bore 
From Greece, for nine revolving years before, 
This * rule with judgment ſhould the bard 1 


Who brings Laèrtes' wandering ſon again, 
From burning Ilion to his native reign. 
Let him not launch from Ida's ſtrand his ſhips, 
With his attendant friends into the deeps; 
Nor ſtay to vanquiſh the Ciconian hot ; 
But let him firſt appear (his comrades loſt) | 
With fair Calypſo on th' Ogygian coaſt, 
From thence, a world of toils and dangers paſt, 
Waft him to rich Pheacia's realms at laſt, 
There at the feaſt his wanderings to relate, 
His friends dire change; his own relentleſs fate. 
But if the bard of former actions ſings, 
He wiſely draws from thoſe remoter ſprings | 
The preſent order, and the courſe of things. 

As yet unfold th* event on no pretence, 
*Tis your chief taſk to keep us in ſuſpenſe, 


* See the Odyſſey. 1 
XII 
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«7 tell what * preſents Atreus* ſon prepares, 

o reconcile Achilles to the wars; 

Or + by what God's auſpicious conduct led, 

m Polyphemus* den Ulyſſes fled. 

eas d with the toil, and on the proſpect bent, 
Jur fouls leap forward to the wiſh'd event. 

© call of nature can our ſearch reſtrain, 

Ind leep, and thirſt, and hunger, plead in vain. 
ad we purſue the labour we embrac'd, 

nd leave reluctant, when we leave at laſt. 

te! how the bard triumphant in his art, 

ports with our paſſions, and commands the heart; 
ow here, now there, he turns the varying ſong ; 
Ind draws at will the captive ſoul along ; 

Ack d with uncertain hints, in every ſenſe 

Ne feel the lengthen'd anguiſh of ſuſpenſe. 

hen t Homer once has promis'd to rehearſe 

old Paris? fight, in many a ſounding verſe, 

e ſoon perceives his reader's warm deſire 

apt in the event, and all his ſoul on fire; 

e poet then contrives ſome ſpecious ſtay, 

kefore he tells the fortune of the day. 

[ll Helen to the king and elders ſhow, 

rom ſome tall tower, the leaders of the foe, 

Ind name the heroes in the fields below. 

When chaſte Penelope, to gain her end, 

mites her ſuitors the tough bow to bend ; 
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(Her nuptial bed the victor's promis'd prize) 
With what addreſs her various arts ſhe plies 
Skill'd in delays, and politickly flow 
To ſearch her treaſures for her hero's bow, 
None lead the reader m the dark along, 
To the laſt goal that terminates the ſong ; 
Sometimes th' event muſt glance upon the ſight, 
Not glare in day, nor wholly ſink in night. 
"Tis thus Anchiſes to his ſon relates 
The various ſeries of his future fates; 
For this the * prophets ſee, on Tyber's ſhore, 
Wars, horrid wars, and Latium red with gore, 
A new Achilles riſing to deſtroy 
With boundleſs rage the poor remains of 'Troy ; 
But raiſe his mind with proſpects of ſucceſs, 
And give the promiſe of a laſting peace. 
'This knew the hero when he ſought the plains, 
Sprung + from his ſhips,and charg'd the embattled fwang 
Hew'd down the Latian troops with matchleſs might, 
(The firſt, auſpicious omen of the fight) 
And at one blow gigantic Theron kill'd, 
Bold, but in vain, and foremoſt of the field; 
Thus too t Patroclus with his lateſt breath 
Foretold his unregarding victor's death: 
His parting ſoul anticipates the blow, 
That waits brave Hector from a greater foe. 


Thou too, poor Turnus, juſt before thy doom 4 
Could'ſt read thy end, and antedate a tomb, 4 
7 

* See Virg. ZEneid. Lib. VI. v. 390, hu 


+ Ibid. Lib. III. v. 458. f Ibid. Lib. V. v. 531. 
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ren o'er thy head the baleful fury flew, 

nd in dire omens ſet thy fate to view: 

bird obſcene, ſhe flutter'd o'er the field, 

1nd fcream'd thy death, and beat thy ſounding ſhield, 

rar lo! the time, the fatal time is come, 

Charg'd with thy death, and heavy with thy doom. 

When Turnus, though in vain, ſhall rue the day; 

dall curſe the golden belt he bore away; 

gell wiſh too late young Pallas“ ſpoils unſought, 

ud mourn the conqueſt he ſo dearly bought. 

Iv event ſhould glimmer through its gloomy ſhrowd, 

Though yet confus'd, and ſtruggling in the cloud. 

& to the traveller, as he journies on 

To reach the walls of ſome far diftant town, 

If high in air, the dubious turrets riſe, 

Peep o'er the hills, and dance before his eyes; 

Peas d the refreſhing proſpect to ſurvey, 

lach ſtride he lengthens, and beguiles the way. 

More pleas'a (the tempting ſcene in view) to go, 

FThan penfively to walk the gloomy vales below. 
Unleſs the theme within your boſom roll, 

Work in each thought, and run through all the ſoul ; 

Unleſs you alter with inceſſant pain, 

ul down, and build the fabrick o'er again; 

h van, when rival-wits your wonder raiſe, 

oa Ul frive to match thoſe beauties which you praiſe. 
To one juſt ſcope with fixt defign go on; 

Let hrereign Reaſon dictate from her throne, 

/ what determin'd methods to advance, 

but never truſt to arbitrary chance, 
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Where chance preſides, all objects wildly join'd, 
Crowd on the reader, and diſtract his mind; 
From theme to theme unwilling is he toſt, 

And in the dark varicty is loſt. 

You ſee ſome Bards, who bold excurſions make 
In long digreſſions from the beaten track ; 

And paint a wild unneceſſary throng 

Of things and objects foreign to the ſong ; 

For new deſcriptions from the road depart, 
Devoid of order, diſcipline, and art. 

So, many an anxious toil and danger paſt, 
Some wretch returns from baniſhment at laſt; 
With fond delay to range the ſhady wood, 

Now here, now there, he wanders from the road; 
From field to field, from ſtream to ſtream he roves, 
And courts the cooling ſhelter of the groves, 
For why ſhould Homer * deck the gorgeous car, 
When our rais'd fouls are eager for the war! 
Or dwell on every wheel, when loud alarms, 
And Mars in thunder calls the hoſts to arms? 
When with his heroes we ſome daſtard + find, 
Of a yile aſpect, and malignant mind 

His awkward figure is not worth our care; 

His monſtrous length of head, or want of hair, 
Not, though he goes with mountain ſhoulders by, 
Short of a foot, or blinking 1n an eye. 

Such trivial objects call us off too long 
From the main drift and tenor of the ſong. 


* Vid. Hom, Iliad, Lib. V. v. 722+ 
1 16:d. Lib. II. v. 212. 
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Inances appears a juſter character, 

1 council bold, but cautious in the war; 

7atious and loud the liſtening throng he draws, 
1nd ſwells with wealth, and popular applauſe ; 

Bit, what in our's would never find a place, 

The bold Greek language may admit with grace, 
Why ſhould I here the ſtratagems recite, 

Ard the low tricks of every little wit? 

eme out of time their ſtock of knowledge boaſt, 

il in the pedant all the Bard 1s loſt, 

buch without care their uſeleſs lumber place 

Dre black, confus'd, and undigeſted maſs, 

ſith a wild heap encumbers every part, 

or rang'd with grace, nor methodis'd with art. 
But then in chief, when things abſtruſe they teach, 
hemes too abſtracted for the vulgar reach; 

he hidden nature of the deities ; 

he ſecret laws and motions of the ſkies ; 

r from what dark original began 

he fery ſoul, and kindled up the man: 

Dt they in odious inſtances engage, 

ld for examples ranſack every age, 

ta every realm; no hero will they paſs, 

put act againſt the rules of time and place. 

Arad, ye youths, theſe practices; nor raiſe 

vur ſwelling ſouls to ſuch a thirſt of praiſe. 

dame Bards of eminence there are, we own, | 
Who ſing ſometimes the journies of the ſun, F 
Ide riſing ſtars, and labours of the moon: 


* /Encid. Lib. XI. v. 336, 
N 4 
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What impulſe bids the ocean riſe and fall; 
What motions ſhake and rock the trembling ball, 
Though foreign ſubjeQs had engag'd their care, 
The rage, the din and thunder of the war, 
Through the loud field ; the genius of the earth; 
Or rules to raiſe the vegetable birth : 
Yet *tis but ſeldom, and when time and place 
Require the thing, and reconcile to grace, 
Thoſe foreign objects neceſſary ſeem, 
And flow, to all appearance, from the theme; 
With ſo much art ſo well conceal'd they pleaſe, 
When wrought with ſkill, and introduc'd with eaſe, 
Should not * Anchiſes, ſuch occaſion ſhown, 

Re ſolve the queſtions of his god-like ſon ? 
If fouls depriv'd of heaven's fair light repair 
Once more to day, and breathe the vital air? 
Or if from high Olympus firſt they came, 
Inſpir'd with portions of ethereal flame, 
Though here encumber'd with the mortal frame? 
Tire not too long one ſubject when you write, 
For *tis variety that gives delight; 
But when to that variety inclin'd, 
You ſeek new objects to reheve the mind, 
Be ſure let nothing forc'd or labour'd ſeem, 
But watch: your time, and ſteal from off your theme. 
Conceal with care your longing to depart, 
For art's chief pr ide is ſtill to cover art. 


Vid. /Eneid, Lib. VI. 
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eo Mulciber, in future ages ſkill'd, 


Lngrav'd Rome's glories on Eneas ſhield, 

On the bright orb her future fame enroll'd, 

4nd with her triumphs charg'd the riſing gold; 

Here figur'd fights the blazing round adorn, 

There his long line of heroes yet unborn. 

Pat if a + Poet of Auſonian birth 

Deſcribes the various kingdoms of the earth, 

Wide interſperſt ; the Medes, or ſwarthy Moors; 

The different natures of their ſoils explores, 

And paints the trees that bloom on India's ſhores : 

On his own land he looks with partial eyes, 

And lifts the fair Heſperia to the ſkies ; 

To all the fair Heſperia he prefers, 

And makes the woods of Bactria yield to her's, 

With proud Panchaia ; though her groves ſhe boaſts, 

And breathes a cloud of incenſe from her coaſts. 
Hear then, ye generous youths, on this regard 

| hould not blame the conduct of the Bard, 

Who in ſoft numbers, and a flowing ſtrain, 

Relieves and reconciles our ears again. 

Vhen 1 the various implements had ſung 

That to the fields, and rural trade belong, 

In feet harmonious meaſures would 1 tell 

How | Nature mourn'd when the great Cæſar fell. 

When Bacchus? curling vines had grac'd my lays, 

Tie rural pleaſures & next ſhould ſhare my praiſe, 


* Virg. /Eneid, Lib. VIII. v. 626. 

F Virg. Georgic. Lib. II. v. 136. 

| Georg, Lib. I. » 466, § Ibid, Lib, II. v. 458. 
| The 
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The labour ended, and compleat the whole, 
Some Bards with pleaſure wander round the goal, 
The flights and ſallies of the Muſe prolong, 
And add new beauties to the finiſh'd ſong ; 
Pleas'd with th' excurſion of the charming ſtrain, 
We ſtrive to quit the work, but ſtrive in vain. 
Thus, were the bees the ſubject of my Muſe, 
Their laws, their natures, and celeſtial dews; 
Poor * Anftzus ſhould his fate diſcloſe, 

His mother's counſel ſhould aſſwage his woes; 
Old Proteus here ſhould ſtruggle in his chain, 
There in ſoft verſe the Thracian Bard complain 
(As Philomela on a poplar bough 

Bewails her young, melodious in her woe), 
Pangzan ſteeps his ſorrows ſhould return, 

And vocal Thrace with Rhodope ſhould mourn; 
Hebrus ſhould roll low-murmuring to the deep, 
And barbarous nations wonder why they weep, 
Thus too the Poets, who the names declare 

Of kings and nations gathering to the war, 
Sometimes diverſify the ſtrain, and ſing 

The wondrous change of the + Ligurian king. 
While for his Phaeton his ſorrows flow, 

And his harmonious trains beguile his woe, 


O'er all the man the ſnowy feathers riſe, 1 
And in a tuneful ſwan he mounts the ſkies, W] 
Thus too t Hippolitus, by Dian's care Or 
And Pzan's art, returns to upper air. | 


* Georg. Lib. XI. v. 317. + ZEneid. Lib. X. v. 185. 
I Aneid. Lib, VII. v. 756, | 
The 
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ne Bards now paint the arms their heroes wield, 
4nd each bold figure on the glittering ſhield, 
Great * Aventinus, great Alcides' ſon, 
Wore the proud trophy which his father won 
in hundred ſerpents o'er the buckler roll'd, 
ud Hydra hiſs'd from all her heads in gold. 
Now blooming Tempe's cool retreats they ſing, 
And now with flowery beaunes paint the ſpring. 
Now with a ſylvan ſcene the floods they hide; 
Or teach the fam'd Eridanus to glide, c 
or ſport on fabled Achelöus' fide, 
Or hoary Nereus'ꝰ numerous race diſplay, 
The hundred azure ſiſters of the ſea. 
With them the nymphs that haunt their native woods, 
And the long orders of the Sylvan Gods. 

With gay deſcriptions ſprinkle here and there 
Some grave inſtructive ſentences with care, 
That touch on life, ſome moral good purſue, 
Ard give us virtue in a tranſient view 
Rules, which the future fire may make his own, 
And point the golden precepts to his fon. 

Sometimes on little images to fall, 
And thus illuſtrate mighty things by ſmall ; 
Wich due ſucceſs the licens'd Poet dares, 
"hen to the + ants the Phrygians he compares, 
Who, leaving Carthage, gather to the ſeas ; 
Or the laborious T'yrians to the bees. 


. ZEneid, Lib. VII. v. 636. + Ibid, Lib. IX, v. 42: 
| Lid. Lib. I, Vs 434 . 
But 
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But ſwarming * flies, offenſive animals, 
That buz inceſſant o'er the ſmoaking pails, 
Are images too low, to paint the hoſts 
That roll and blacken o'er Auſonia's coaſts. 

The lofty Muſe who ſung the Latian war, 
Would think ſuch trivial things beneath her care, 
How from his majeſty would Virgil fall, 

If Turnus, ſcarce repell'd from Ilion's wall, 
Retiring grimly with a tardy pace, 

Had e'er been figur'd by the patient + aſs ! 
Whom unregarded troops of boys ſurround, 
While o'er his ſides their rattling ſtrokes reſound; 
Slow he gives way, and crops the ſpringing grain, 
Turns on each fide, and ſtops to graze again. 

In every point the thing 1s juſt, we know, 

But then the image is itſelf too low: 

For Turnus, ſprung from ſuch a glorious ftrain, 
The vile reſemblance would with ſcorn diſdain, 
With better grace the t lion may appear, 

Who, ſingly impotent the crowd to dare, 

Repel, or ſtand their whole embody'd war, 
Looks grimly back, and rolls his glaring eye, 
Deſpairs to conquer, and diſdains to fly. 

Since fictions are allow'd, be ſure, ye youtns, 
Your fiftions wear at leaſt the air of truths. 
When 5 Glaucus meets Tydides on the plain, 
Inflam'd with rage, and recking from the ſlain; 


Iliad. Lib. II. v. 469. | F Ibid. Lib. XI. v. 557. 
} /Eneid. Lib, IX. v. 792. 5 Homer's Iliad, Lib. VI. v. 119. i. 
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Lene think they could not paſs the time away, 


In ſuch long narratives, and cool delay, 

Amidſt the raging tumult of the day. 

But yet we hear fierce Diomed relate 

The crime of bold Lycurgus, and his fate; 

4nd Glaucus talks of brave Bellerophon, 
Deom'd for a lawleſs paſſion not his own ; 

dets forth the hero's great exploits to view, 
How the bold chief the dire Chimzra flew, 

The Solymzan hoſt, and Amazonian crew. 

For thoſe ſurprizing fictions are deſign'd 

With their ſweet falſhoods to delight the mind; 
The Bards expect no credit ſhould be given 

To the bare lye, though authoriz'd by heaven, 
Which oft with confidence they vent abroad, 
Beneath the needful ſanction of a god. 

Twas thus the“ roaſted heifers of the ſun 
Toke o'er the fire with accents not their own; 
Twas thus Achilles' ſteed his ſilence broke, 
Ard | Trojan ſhips in human voices ſpoke ; 

A wrought by heaven theſe wonders they relate, 
Al airy viſions of the ivory gate! 

Speak things but once, if order be your care, 
for more the cloy'd attention will not bear, 
And telious repetitions tire the ear. 

Ia this we differ from the Grecian train, 
Who tell & Atrides? viſions o'er again. 


* Homer, Odyſf. Lib, XII. v. 395. 


7. 426, 1 Virgil. Aneid. Lib. 3 V. 228. 
Lib. II. 
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+ Liiad, Lib. XVII. 
8 Vid, Iliad. 
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190 PITT's POEMS, 
"Tis not enough with them we know the cauſe 
Why great Achilles from the war withdraws, 
Unleſs the“ weeping hero, on the ſhore, 
Tells his blue mother all we heard before, 
So much on punctual niceties they ſtand, 
That, when their kings diſpatch ſome high command, 
All, word for word, th' embaſſadors + rehearſe 
In the ſame tenor of unvaried verſe. 
Not fo did t Venulus from Arpi bring 
The final anſwer of th* Etolian king. 

Let others labour on a vaſt deſign, 
A leſs, but poliſh'd with due care, be thine. 
To change its ſtructure, be your laſt delight; 
'Thus ſpend the day, and exerciſe the night, 
Inceſſant in your toil. But if you chooſe 
A larger field and ſubject for your Muſe ; 
If ſcanty limits ſhould the theme confine, 
Learn with juſt art to lengthen the deſign 
Beyond its native bounds; the roving mind 
A thouſand methods to this end may find; 
Unnumber'd fictions may with truths be join'd 
Nature ſupplies a fund of matter till ; 
Then cull th? rich variety at will. 
See! how the & Bard calls down th' embattled Gods, 
All rang'd in factions, from their bright abodes ; 


* Hom. Iliad. Lib. I. v. 370. ＋ Ibid. Lib. IX. v. 264. 

I Virg. Eneid. Lib. XI. v. 243. 

§ All theſe particulars, to the end of this paragraph, are taken 
from Homer and Virgil, 
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yo, fir'd with mutual hate, their arms employ, 


nd in the field declare for Greece or 'Troy ; 

[il Jove convenes a council to aſſwage 

Their riſing fury, and ſuſpend their rage; 

Though the bleſt Gods, remov'd from human eyes, 

live in immortal eaſe within the diſtant ſkies. 

1rd now th? infernal realm his theme he makes, 

The reign of Pluto, the Tartarean lakes, ; 

The Furies dreadful with their curling ſnakes. 

He gathers omens from each bird that flies, 

And ſigns from every wing that beats the ſkies. 

He now deſcribes a banquet, where the gueſt 

Prolongs with narratives the royal feaft. 

(r at the glorious hero's tomb we read 

Of games ordain'd in honour of the dead. 

And oft for mercies in old times diſplay'd, 

To their own Gods their annual rites are paid. 

For monſtrous Python ſlain, their praiſes riſe, 

And lift the fame of Phoebus to the ſkies. 

In hymns Alcides? labours they reſound. 

While Cacus lies extended on the ground, 

Aternate fing the labours of his hands, 

Enon'd by fierce Euryſtheus? ſtern commands; 

The den of Cacus crowns the grateful ftrain, 

here the grim monſter breathes his flames in vain. 
Mark how ſometimes the Bard without control 

brerts his fire, and pours forth all his ſoul ; 

fis lines ſo daring, and his words ſo ſtrong ; 

e fee the ſubject figur'd in the ſong : 
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When with the winds old * Ocean he deforms, 
Or paints the rage and horrors of the ſtorms; 
Or drives on pointed rocks the burſting ſhips, 
Toſt on the Euxine, or Sicilian deeps. 

Or ſings the + plagues that blaſt the livid ſky, 
When beaſts by herds, and men by nations die; 
Or the fierce flames that Ætna's jaws expire, 
Her melted rocks, and deluges of fire, 

When from her mouth the burſting vapour flies, 
And, charg'd with rum, thunders to the ſkies; 
While drifts of ſmoak in ſooty whirlwinds play, 
And clouds of cinders ſtain the golden day. 
See! as the Poet ſounds the dire alarms, 

Calls on the war, and ſets the hoſts in arms; 
Squadrons on ſquadrons driven, confus'dly die; 
Grim Mars in all his terrors ſtrikes the eye; 
More than deſcription riſing to the ſight, 
Preſents the rea! horrors of the fight; 

A new creation ſcems our praiſe to claim; 


(Hence Greece derives the ſacred $ Poet's name; 


The dreadful clang of claſhing arms we hear; 
The agonizing groan, the fruitleſs prayer, 
And ſhrieks of ſuppliants thicken on the ear. 
Who, when he reads a || city ſtorm'd, forbears 
Jo feel her woes, and ſympathize in tears ? 
When o'er the palaces the flames aſpire 


From wal! to wall, and wrap the domes in fire? 


* /Eneid..Lib. I. 
Ve $7 1s 


+ Ibid. Lib. III. v. 137. 
S A T3 nr. 
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be fire, with years and hoſtile rage oppreſt! 

he farting infant, clinging to the breaſt ! 

ie trembling mother runs, with piercing cries, 
ſkrough friends and foes, and ſhrieking rends the ſkies. 
D:ag'd from the altar, the diſtracted fair 

Beats her white breaſt, and tears her golden hair. 
Fre in thick crowds the vanquiſh'd fly away, 

here the proud victors heap the wealthy prey; 
[ith rage relentleſs ravage their abodes, 

or ſpare the ſacred temples of the Gods. 

Ver the whole town they run with wild affright, 
umultuous haſte, and violence of flight. 

Why ſhould ] mention how our ſouls aſpire, 

Lot in the raptures of the ſacred fire? 

r er'n the ſoul not always holds the ſame, 

it knows at different times a different frame. 
Nether with rolling ſeaſons ſhe complies, 

urns with the ſun, or changes with the ſkies ; 

Ur through long toil, remiſſive of her fires, 

Proops with the mortal frame her force inſpires ; 
r that our minds alternately appear 

Now bright with joy, and now o'ercaſt with care. 
N'—but the Gods, th' immortal Gods ſupply 
ie glorious fires ; they ſpeak the deity. 

ten bleſt is he who waits th' auſpicious nod, 

de warmth divine, and preſence of the God; 
(io his ſuſpended labours can reſtrain, 

il l2aven's ſerene indulgence ſmiles again. 

Put ſtrive, on no pretence, againſt your power, 
lil ume brings back the voluntary hour. 
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Sometimes their verdant honours leave the wogg,, No 
And their dry urns defraud the thirſty floods; For 
Nor ſtill the rivers a full channel yield, He 
Nor Spring with flowery beauties paints the held; But 
The Bards no leſs ſuch fickle changes find, No 
Dampt is the noble ardor of the mind ; But 
Their wonted toil her wearied powers refuſe ; Ani 
Their ſouls grow ſlack and languid to the Muſe, Th. 
Deaf to their call; their efforts are withſtood; He 
Round their cold hearts congeals the freezing blood, Wh 
You'd think the Muſes fled; the God no more No 
Would fire the boſom where he dwelt before, The 
No more return !—how often, though in vain, Of 
The Poet would renew the wonted ſtrain! Son 
Nor ſees the Gods who thwart his fruitleſs care, Vii 
Nor angry Heaven relentleſs to his prayer. Viſ 
Some read the ancient Bards, of deathleſs fame, To 
And from their raptures catch the noble flame AnK 
By juſt degrees; they feed the glowing vein, vut 
And all th' immortal ardour burns again an 
In its fall light and heat ; the ſun's bright ray Ule 
Thus (when the clouds difperſe) reſtores the day: Thc 
Whence ſhot this ſudden flaſh that gilds the pole? bf 
The God, the God comes ruſhing on his ſoul; 7 

i ; g 0 
Fires with zthereal vigour every part, * 
Through every trembling limb he ſeems to dart, Ing 
Works in each vein, and ſwells his rifing heart. * 
Deep in his breaſt the heavenly tumult plays, * 


And ſets his mounting ſpirits on a blaze. 
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Nor can the raging flames themſelves contain, 
For the whole God deſcends into the man. 
He quits mortality, he knows no bounds, 
But ſings inſpir'd in more than human ſounds. 
Nor from his breaſt can ſhake th' immortal load, 
But pants and raves impatient of the God ; 
And, rapt beyond himſelf, admires the force 
That drives him on reluctant to the courſe. 
He calls on Phœbus, by the God oppreſt, 
Who breathes exceſſive ſpirit in his breaſt; 
No force of thirſt or hunger can control 
The herce, the ruling tranſport of his foul. 
Oſt in their ſleep, inſpir'd with rage divine, 
Some Bards enjoy the viſions of the Nine : 
Vitons ! themſelves with due applauſe may crown, 
Vihons ! that Pheebus or that Jove may own. 
To ſuch an height the God exalts the flame, 
And ſo unbounded is their thirſt of fame. 
But here, ye youths, exert your timely care, 
Nor truſt th? ungovernable rage too far; 
Uſe not your fortune, nor unfurl your ſails, 
Though ſoftly courted by the flattering gales, 
Refuſe them ſtill, and call your judgment in, 
While the fierce God exults and reigns within; 
Toreaſon's ſtandard be your thoughts confin'd, 
Let judgment calm the tempeſt of the mind. 
Indulge your heat with conduct, and reitrain 
Learn when to draw, and when to give the rein. 
but always wait till the warm raptures ceaſe, 
and lull the tumults of the ſoul to peace; 

O 2 Then 
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Then, nor till then, examine ſtrictly o'er 

What your wild ſallies might ſuggeſt before. 
Be ſure, from nature never to depart ; 

To copy nature is the taſk of art, 

The nobleſt poets own her ſovereign ſway, 

And ever follow where ſhe leads the way. 

From her the different characters they trace, 

That mark the human or the ſavage race, 

Each various and diſtinct; in every ſtage 

They paint mankind; their humours, ſex, and age; 

They ſhew what manners the ſlow ſage become, 

What the briſk youth in all his ſprightly bloom. 

In every word and ſentiment explain, 

How the proud monarch differs from the ſwain. 

I nauſeate all confounded characters, 

Where young Telemachus too grave appears, 

Or reverend Neſtor acts beneath his years. 

The poet ſuits his ſpeeches, when he ſings, 

To proper perſons, and the ſtate of things; 

On each their juſt diſtinctions are beſtow'd, 

To mark a male, a female, or a God. 

Thus when in * heaven ſeditious tumults riſe, 

Amongſt the radiant ſenate of the ſkies, 


The fire of Gods, and ſovereign of mankind, 


In a few words unfolds his ſacred miad. 
Not ſo fair Venus; who at large replies, 
And pities Troy, and counts her miſeries, 
Woes undeſerv'd : but with contention fir'd, 
And with the ſpirit of revenge inſpir'd, 


* Vid, /Encid. Lib. X, 
Fier 
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Fierce Juno ſtorms amidſt the bleſt abodes, 

und ſtuns with loud complaints the liſtening Gods. 
When youthful * Turnus the ſtern combat claims, 
His riſing heart is fill'd with martial flames; 

[mpell'd by rage, and bent to prove his might, 

His foul ſprings forward, and prevents the fight; 
Nouz'd to revenge, his kindling ſpirits glow, 
Confirm his challenge, and provoke the foe, 

The fugitive of Troy. But while his rage 

And youthful courage prompts him to engage, 

On Latium's king incumbent it appears, 

Grown old in prudence, piety, and years, 

To weigh events, and youthful heat aſſwage, 

With the cold caution and the fears of age. 

In Dido's various character is ſeen, 

The furious lover and the gracious queen ; 

When Troy's fam'd chief, commanded from above, 
Prepares to quit her kingdom, and her love; 

dhe raves, ſhe ſtorms with unavailing care, 

Grown wild with grief, and frantic with deſpair. 
Through every ſtreet ſhe flies, with anguiſh ſtung, 
And broken accents flutter on her tongue; 

Her words confus'd and interrupted flow, 

peak and expreſs the hurry of her woe, 

How in this Dido is that Dido loſt, 

Who late receiv'd the Trojans on her coaſt, 

And bade them baniſh grief, and ſhare her throne, 
Dilmiſs their fears, and think her realms their own! 


* /Encid. Lib. XII. v. g. = 
Q 3 Next 
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Next the great orators conſult, and thence 
Draw all the moving turns of eloquence ; 
That“ Sinon may his Phrygian foes betray, 
And lead the crowd, as fraud directs the way; 
That wiſe + Ulyſſes may the Greeks detain, 
While Troy yet ſtood, from meaſuring back the main, 
Need I name | Neſtor, who could talk to peace, 
With melting words, the factious kings of Greece? 
Whoſe ſoft addreſs their fury could control, 
Mould every paſſion, and ſubdue the ſoul ! 
Theſe ſoothing arts to & Venus ſure were known, 
To beg immortal arms to grace her ſon; 
Her 1yur'd ſpouſe each thrilling word inſpires, 
With every pang of love to ſecond her deſires. 
With niceſt art the fair adultreſs draws 
Her fond addreſſes from a diſtant cauſe ; 
And all er guileful accents are deſign'd 
To catch his paſſions, and enſnare his mind. 
*Tis hence the poet learns in every part 
To bend the foul, and give with wondrous art 
A thouſand different motions to the heart, 
Hence, as his ſubject gay or ſad appears, 
He claims our joy, or triumphs in our tears. 
Who, when he ſees how || Orpheus? ſorrows flow, 
Weeps not his tears, and anſwers woe for woe? 
When he his dear Eyrydice deplores 
To the deaf rocks, and folitary ſhores ; 


# Vid. Aneid. Lib. II. + Hom, Iliad, Lib, II. 

3 'Eneid. Lib. VIII. v. 350. F lliad, Lib. I. v. 246. 
I Virgil. Georzic. Lib. IV v. 464. 
REY With 
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or when the young * Euryalus is kill'd, 


hut ſhew th* unequal youth's untimely fall, 
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With the ſoft harp the bard relieves his pain, 
For thee, when morning dawns, prolongs the ftrain, c 
For thee, when Phoebus ſeeks the ſeas again, 


4nd rolls in death along the bloody field ; 
Like ſome fair lower beneath the ſhare he lies, 
His head declin'd, and drooping as he dies; 
The reader's ſoul is touch'd with generous woe, 
He longs to ruſh with Niſus on the foe ; 
He burns with friendly pity to the dead, 
To raiſe the youth, and prop his finking head ; 
And ſtrives in vain to ſtop the guſhing blood, 
That ſtains his boſom with a purple flood. 

But if the bard ſuch images purſues, 
That raife the bluſhes of the Viegin-Muſe; 
Let them be ſlightly touch'd, and ne'er expreſt, 
Give but an hint, and let us gueſs the reſt. 
If Jove commands the gathering ſtorms to riſe, 
And with deep thunders rends the vaulted ſkies, 
To the ſame cave together may repair 
To the Trojan f hero and the Tyrian fair. 
The poet's modeſty muſt add no more; 
Enough, that earth had given the ſign before; 
The conſcious æther was with flames o 'eriproncs 
The nymphs ran ſhrieking round the mountain's head. 
Nor let young Troilus, unhappy boy, 
Meet fierce Achilles in the plains of Troy; 
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To great Eneas on the Tyrian wall; 


* ZEneid, Lib, IX. v. 433+ Þ Ibid. Lib. IV. v. 265. 
O 4 Supine 
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Supine and hanging from his empty car, 
Drag'd by his panting courſers through the war. 
This, from our bright examples you may trace, 
To write with judgment, decency, and grace ; 
From others learn invention to encreaſe, 
And ſearch in chief the glorious ſons of Greece; 
For her bright treaſures Argos? realms explore, 
Bring home triumphant all her gather'd ſtore, 
And with her ſpoils enrich the Latian ſhore, 
Nor is the glory of tranſlation leſs, 
To give the Grecian bards a Roman dreſs, 
If Phœbus' gracious ſmiles the labour crown, 
Than if ſome new invention were your own, 
Mincio's and Manto's glorious fon behold, 
Th' immortal Virgil, ſheath'd in foreign gold, 
Shines out unſham'd, and towers above the reſt, 
In the rich fpoils of godlike Homer dreſt. 
Let Greece in triumph boaſt that ſhe imparts 
To Latium's conquering realms her glorious arts: 
While Latium's ſons improve her beſt deſigns, 
Jill by degrees each poliſh'd labour ſhines, 
While Rome advances now in arts, as far 
Above all cities, as of old in war. 

Ye Gods of Rome, ye guardian deities, 
Who lift our nation's glory to the ſkies; 
And thou, Apollo, the great ſource of Troy, 
Let Rome at leaft this ſingle palm enjoy, 
To ſhine in arts ſupreme, as once in power, 


And teach the nations ſhe ſubducd before ; 
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Wc: diſcord all Auſoma's kings alarms, 

14 clouds the ancient glories of her arms. 

in our own breaſts we ſheath the civil ſword, 
Our country naked to a foreign lord; 

Which lately, proftrate, ſtarted from deſpair, 


Mt arm'd in vain ; th' inexorable hate 

Of envious Fortune call'd her to her fate, 

Iatiate in her rage; her frowns oppoſe 

The Latian fame, and woes are heap'd on woes. 
(ur dread alarms each foreign monarch took, 
Through all their tribes the diſtant nations ſhook ; 
To carth's lait bounds the fame of Leo runs, 

ve heard, and Indus trembled for his ſons. 
ibiza heard the Medicean line, 

The firſt of men, and ſprung from race divine. 
Tie ſovereign prieſt, and mitred king, appears 
With his lov'd Julius join'd, who kindly ſhares 
Tie reins of empire, and the public cares. 

To break their country's chains, the generous pair 
Concert their ſchemes, and meditate the war. 

01 Leo Europe's monarchs turn their eyes, 

On him alone the weſtern world relies; 

ad each bold chief attends his dread alarms, 
Wie the proud creſcent fades before his arms. 
Ez on his ſplendid car, immortal Rome, 

Tame eyes had ſeen the holy warrior come, 

Lorl of the vanquiſh'd world, in triumph home. 


Fac borne thy kindred warrior down thy tide ; 


Prn'd with new hopes, and arm'd her hands for war; 


Thy ſtreams, old Tyber, ſwell'd with conſcious pride, 


While, 
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While, crowded up in heaps, thy waves admire 
The captive nations, and their ſtrange attire ; 
Behind his wheels ſhould march a numerous train 
Of ſcepter'd ſlaves, reluctant to the chain, 
Forget their haughty threats, and boaſt in vain. 
Though the proud foe, of Jury's realm poſſeſt, 
Has ſpread his wide dominion through the Eaſt; 
Sees his dread ſtandard there at large unfurl'd, 
And graſps in thought the empire of the world; 
And now (ye gods) increas'd in barbarous power, 
His armies hover o'er th' Heſperian ſhore, 

To ſee the paſſing pomp, the raviſh'd throng 
Through every ſtreet ſhould flow in tides along ; 
The ſacred father, as the numbers roll'd, 
Should his dear citizens again behold, 

High o'er the ſhouting crowds enthron'd in gold; 
Should ſhew the trophies of his glorious toils, 
And hang the ſhrines with conſecrated ſpoils. 
Piles of barbaric gold ſhould glitter there, 

'The wealth of kingdoms, and the pomp of war: 
But, by your crime, ye gods, our hopes are croſt, 
And thoſe imaginary triumphs loſt ; 

Interr'd with Leo, in one fatal hour, 


Our proſpects periſh' d, as they liv'd before. 
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VII T ſtyle, what language, ſuits the poet's lays, 
To claim Apollo's and the Muſes? praiſe, 
or unfold ; to this laſt bound I tend, 
u ſee my promis'd labours at an end. 
Firſt then, with care a juſt expreſſion chuſe, 
Aby the kind indulgence of the Muſe, 
o dreſs up every ſubject when you write, 
| ſet all objects in a proper light. 
tleſt the diſtant proſpect of the goal 
joula damp your vigour, and your ſtrength control, 
ole every power, and call forth all the ſoul. 
e how the Nine the panting youth invite, 
ith one loud voice to reach Parnaſſus? height ; 
e how they hold aloft th* immortal crown, 
0 urge the courſe, and call the victor on 
from the clouds each laviſh goddeſs pours, 
ul o'er thy head, a ſudden ſpring of flowers, 
nd roſes fall in odoriferous ſhowers ; | 
teſtal ſcents in balmy breezes fly, 
L ſhed ambroſial ſpirits from the ſky. 
In chief avoid obſcurity, nor ſhroud 
ur thoughts and dark conceptions in a cloud; 
nr * ſome, we know, affect to ſhun the light, 
oſt in forc'd figures, and involv'd in night, 


Perſius and Lycoparon, 
Studious 
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Studious and bent to leave the common way, 

They ſkulk in darkneſs, and abhor the day, 

Oh! may the ſacred Nine inſpire my lays 

To ſhine with pride in their own native rays: ; 

For this we need not importune the ſkies, 

In our own power and will the bleſſing lies. 

Expreſſion, boundleſs in extent, diſplays 

A thouſand forms, a thouſand ſeveral ways; 

In different garbs from different quarters brought, 

It makes unnumber'd drefles for a thought; 

Such vaſt varieties of hues we find 

To paint conception, and unfold the mind! 

If e'er you toil, but toil without ſucceſs, 

Jo give your images a ſhining dreſs, 

Quit your purſuit, and chute a different way, 

Till, breaking forth, the voluntary ray 

Cuts the thick d:irknelſs, and lets down the day. 
Since then a thouſand forms you may purſue, 

A thouſand figures riſing to the view, 

Unleſs confin d and ftreighten'd in your ſcheme, 

With the ſhort limits of a ſcanty theme, 

From theſe to thoſe with boundleſs freedom pals, 

And to each image give a different face. 

The readers hence a wondrous pleaſure find, 

That charms the ear, and captivates the mind; 

In this the laws of nature we obey, 

And act as her example points the way, 

Which has on every different ſpectes thrown 

A ſhape diſtinct and figure of its own; 
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{an differs from the beaſt that haunts the woods, 
The bird from every native of the floods, 

dee how the poet baniſhes with grace 

| native term to give a * ſtranger place! 

om different images with juſt ſucceſs 

e cloaths his matter in the borrow'd dreſs : 

Ne borrow'd dreſs the things themſelves admire, 
ud wonder whence they drew the ſtrange attire ; 
gud of their raviſh'd ſpoils, they now diſclaim 

keir former colour, and their genuine name, 

d, in another garb more beautcous grown, 

refer the foreign habit to their own, 

Df as he paints a battle on the plain, 

he battle's imag'd by the roaring main; 

Now he the fight a fiery deluge names, 

at pours along the fields a flood of flames; 

In airy conflict now the winds appcar, 

um the deeps, and wage the ftormy war; 

o the fierce ſhock th* embattl'd tempeſts pour, 
ſaves charge on waves, th' encountering billows roar. 
hus in a vary'd dreſs the ſubject ſlünes, 

þy turns the objects ſhift their proper ſi ns; 

from ſhape to ſhape alternately they run, 

To borrow:others* charms, and lend their own ; 
Pea'd with the borrow'd charms, the readers find 
a crowd of different images combin'd, 

Nie from a fingle object to the mind. 

9 the pleas'd traveller, from a mountain's brow, 
Yiws the calm ſurface of the ſeas below; 
The Mc-taphor, 
Though 
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Though wide beneath the floating ocean lies 

The firſt immediate object of his eyes, 

He ſees the foreſts tremble from within, 
And gliding meadows paint the deeps with green; 
While to his eyes the fair deluſions paſs 

In gay ſucceſſion through the watery glaſs, 
»Tis thus the bard diverſifies his ſong, 

Now here, now there, he calls the ſoul along, 
The rich variety he ſets to fight, 

Cloys not the mind, but adds to our delight, 
Now with a frugal choice the bard affords 
The ſtrongeſt light, and energy of words; 
While humble ſybje&s he contrives to raiſe 
With borrow'd ſplendors, and a foreign blaze, 
This, if an old tradition we rely, 

Was once the current language of the ſky; 
Which firſt the Muſes brought to theſe abodes, 
Who taught mankind the ſecrets of the Gods, 
For in the court of Jove their choirs advance, 
And ſing alternate, as they lead the dance, 
Mixt with the Gods ; they hear Apollo's lyre, 
And from high heaven the panting bard inſpire. 
Nor bards alone, but other writers reach 
This bold, this daring privilege of ſpeech 
In chief the orators, to raiſe their ſenſe, 

In this ſtrong figure dreſs their eloquence, 
When with perſuaſive ſtrokes they plead a cauſe, 
And bridle vice, and vindicate the laws; 

Or on the dreadful verge of death defend, 
And ſnatch from fate, a poor devoted friend. 
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When the glad harveſt waves with golden grain, 
1nd thirſty meadows drink the pearly rain 

01 the proud vine her purple gems appear; 

The ſmiling fields rejoice, and hail the pr exnant year. 
Firſt from neceſſity the figure ſprung 

For things, that would not ſuit our ſcanty tongue, 


en the rough hinds delight in ſuch a ſtrain, ; 


When no true names were offer'd to the view, 
Thoſe they transferr*d that border d on the true; 
Thence by degrees the noble licence grew. 

The bards thoſe daring liberties embrac'd, 
Through want at firſt, through luxury at laſt : 
They now to alien thtngs, at will, confirm 

The borrow'd honours of a foreign term. 

o man, at firſt, the rattling ſtorm to fly, 

aud the bleak horrors of the wintery ſky, 
Rais'd up a roof of oſiers o'er his head, 

And clos'd with homely clay the ſlender ſhed: 
Now, regal palaces, of wondrous ſize, 

With brazen beams, on Parian columns riſe, 
That heave the pompous fabric to the ſkies. 
But other writers ſprinkle here and there 

Theſe bolder beauties with a frugal care; 

9 vaſt a freedom is allow'd to none, 

But ſuits the labours of the bard alone, 

Who in the laws of verſe himſelf reſtrains, 
Ty'd up to time in voluntary chains. 

Otners, by no reſtraint or top with-held, 

May range the compaſs of a wider field; 


ö 
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The ſacred poets, who their labours fill 
With pleaſing fictions, or with truths at will, 
Their thoughts in bolder hbertics expreſs, 
Which look more beauteous in a foreign dreſs, 
To all, unuſual colours they impart, 


vo (c: 
Talk 
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Nor bluſh, if e'er detected in their art. 8 
Sometimes beyond the bounds of truth they fly, Anot! 
And boldly lift their ſubject to the ſky; A fan 
When with tumultuous ſhouts the heavens rebound, kg 
And al Olympus trembles with the ſound ; {Th 
Or with repeated accents they relate Whit 
The fall of Troy, and dwell upon her fate; 10! 
+ Oh ſire! ch country, once with glory crown'd! And | 
Oh wretched race of Priam, once renown'd ! _ 
Oh Jove ! fee Ilion ſmoaking on the ground! And 
They now name Ceres for the golden grain, * 

Bacchus for wine, and Neptune for the main: 4 
Or from the father's name point out the ſon; 
F ; | The 

Or for her people introduce a town: * 
So when alarm'd her natives dread their fates, N 
Pale Afric ſhakes, and treinbles through her ſtates; s 
And ſome, by Achelous' freams alone, 1 


Compriſe the floods of all the world in one. 
Lo! now they ſtart aiide, and change the ſtrain 
To fancy'd converſe with an abſent ſwain; 
To grots and caverns all their cares diſcloſe, 
Or tell the ſolitary rocks their woes; 


* The Hyperbole. 
+ Hac veiba ex incerti nominis Poeti citat Cicero, 
1 The Apoſtrophe. 
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Io ſcenes inanimate proclaim their love, 
Talk with an hill, or whiſper to a grove. 
On you they call, ye unattentive woods, 
ind wait an anſwer from your bordering floods. 
* Sometimes they ſpeak one thing, but leave behind 
knother ſecret meaning in the mind: 
4 fair expreſſion artfully diſpenſe, 
Mt uſe a word that claſhes with the ſenſe. 
+Thus pious Helen ftole the faithful ſword, 
While Troy was flaming, from her ſleeping lord. 
S0 glorious Drances tower'd amid the plain, 
Ard pil'd the ground with mountains of the ſlain; 
Immortal trophies rais'd from ſquadrons kill'd, 
And with vaſt ſpoils ennobled all the field. 
But now to mention farther I forbear, 
With what ſtrong charms they captivate the ear 
When the ſame terms they happily repeat, 
The ſame repeated ſeem more ſoft and ſweet. 
This, || were Arcadia judge, if Pan withſtood, 
Pan's judge Arcadia would condemn her God. 
But though our fond indulgence grants the Muſe 
\ thouſand liberties in different views, 
Whene'er you chuſe an image to expreſs 
In foreign terms, and ſcorn the native dreſs ; 
et be diſcrect, nor ſtrain the point too far, 


Let the tranſition fill unforc'd appear, 
Nor &er diſcover an exceſs of care: 
[for ſome, we know, with aukward violence 
Dilort the ſubject, and disjoint the ſenſe ; 
To * The Irony, + See Virg. neid. Lib. VI. I Ibid. Lib. XI. 
The Anaphora. | See Virg. Eclog. IV. 
Vor. LII. P Quite 
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Quite change the genuine figure, and deface 
The native ſhape with every living grace; 
And force unwilling objects to put on 

An alien face, and features not their own, 
A low conceit in diſproportion'd terms, 
Looks like a boy dreſs'd up in giants arms; 


Who name a ſtall the palace of the ſteed, 
Or graſs the treſſes of great Rhæa's head. 
'Tis beſt ſometimes an image to expreſs 
In its own colours, and its native dreſs ; 
The genuine words with happy care to uſe, 
If nicely cull'd, and worthy of the Muſe. 


Blind to the truth, all reaſon they exceed, | 


Both names ſtill true, and mutually their own ; 
But here the leaſt redundance you muſt ſhun 
Tell us, in ſhort, from whence the hint you drew, 


And ſet the whole compariſon to view; 
Leſt, mindleſs of your firſt deſign, you ſeem 


Some things alternately compar'd are ſhown, | 


To lead the mind away, and rove from theme to theme. | 


But now purſue the method, that affords 
The fitteſt terms, and wiſeſt choice of words, 
Not all deſerve alike the ſame regard, 

Nor ſuit the god- like labours of the bard; 

For words as much may differ in degree, 

As the moſt various kinds of poetry. 

Though many a common term and word we find 
Diſpers'd promiſcuouſly through every kind. 


The Catachieſis. 


Thoſe ; 
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Wn that will never ſuit th' heroic rage, 
light grace the buſkin, and become the ſtage. 
Their large, their vaſt variety explore 
im piercing eyes, and range the mighty ſtore. 
From their deep fund the richeſt words unfold, 
Fith niceſt care be rich expreſſion cull'd, 
To deck your numbers in the pureſt gold. 
The vile, the dark degenerate crowd refuſe, 
Ind corn a dreſs that would diſgrace the Mule : 
Then, to ſucceed vour ſearch, purſue the road, 
ud beat the track the glorious Ancients trod. 
To thoſe eternal monuments repair, 
There read, and meditate for ever there. 
oer the reſt ſome mighty genius ſhines, 
ark the ſweet charms and vigour of his lines. 
& far as Phoebus and the heavenly powers 
mile on your labours, make his diction your's: 
ſour ſtyle by his authentic ſtandard frame, 
ſour voice, your habit, and addreſs, the ſame. 
n him proceed to cull the reſt; for there 
fall reward will juſtify your care. 
bamine all; and bring from all away 
ſter various treaſures as a lawful prey. 
Nor would I ſcruple, with a due regard, 
lo read ſometimes a rude unpoliſh'd bard ; 
anong whoſe labours I may find a line, 
ich from unſightly ruſt J may refine, 
ſod, with a better grace, adopt it into mine. 
oy often may we ſee a troubled flood 
dan d with unſettled ouze and rifing mud! 
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Which (if a well the bordering natives fink) 
Supplies the thirſty multitude with drink, 
The trickling ſtream by juſt degrees refines, 
Till in its courſe the limpid current ſhines ; 
And taught through ſecret labyrinths to flow, 
Works itſelf clear among the ſands below. 
For nothing looks ſo gloomy, but will ſhine 
From proper care, and timely diſcipline ; 
If, with due vigilance and conduct, wrought 
Deep in the ſoul, it labours in the thought. 
Hence on the Ancients we mult reſt alone, 
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And make their golden ſentences our own. x x 
To cull their beſt expreſſions claims our cares, And 
To form our notions, and our ſtyles on their's. ard, 
See! how we bear away their precious ſpoils, Exult 
And with the glorious dreſs enrich our ſtyles; 80 1 
Their bright inventions for our uſe convey, With 
Bring all the ſpirit of their words away, Thor 
And make their words themſelves our lawful prey Call? 
Unſham'd in other colours to be ſhown, Nor 
We ſpeak our thoughts in aecents not our own, The 
But your deſign with modeſt caution weigh, Unh⸗ 
Steal with due care, and meditate the prey. Tay 
Invert the order of the words with art, Had 
And change their former ſite in every part. Tay 
Thus win your readers, thus deceive with grace, Ce 
And let th' expreſſion wear a different face; Com 
Yourſelf at laſt, the glorious labour done, Your 
Will ſcarce diſcern his diction from your own. Who 


Some 
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dome, to appear of difidence bereft, 
deal in broad day, and glory in the theſt; 
When with juſt art, deſign and confidence, 
On the fame words they gratt a different ſenſe; 
Preſerve th' unvary*d terms and order too, 
gut chaage their former ſpirit for a new. 
Or, with the ſenſe of emulation bold, 
With ancient bards a glorious conteſt hold : 
Their richeſt ſpoils triumphant they explore, 
Which, rang'd with better grace, they varnith o'er, 
And give them charms they never knew before. 
& trees, that change their ſoils, more proudly riſe, 
and lift their ſpreading honours to the ſkies ; 
aud, when tranſplanted, nobler fruits produce, 
Exalt their nature, and ferment their juice. 
$ Troy's fam'd chief the Aſian empire bore, 
With better omens, to the Latian ſhore ; 
Though from thy realm, O Dido, to the ſea 
Cal'd by the Gods reluctantly away; 
Nor the firſt nuptial pleaſures could control 
The fat, the ſtubborn purpoie of his ſoul. 
Unhappy queen! thy woes ſuppreſt thy breath ; 
Tky cares purſued thee, and ſurviv'd in death. 
Had not the Dardan fleet thy kingdom ſought, 
Tay life had hone unſully'd with a fault. 
Come then, ye youths, and urge your generous toils ; 
Come ſtrip the Ancients, and divide the ſpoils 
Your hands have wen---but ſhun the fault of ſuch, 
Who with fond raſhneſs truſt themſelves too much. 
P 3 For 
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For ſome we know, who, by their pride betray'd, 

With vain contempt reject a foreign aid 

Who ſcorn thoſe great examples to obey, 

Nor follow where the Ancients point the way. 

While from the theft their cautious hands refrain, 

Vain are their fears, their ſuperſtition vain. 

Nor Phoebus” ſmiles th* unhappy poet crown; 

The fate of all his works prevents his own. 

Himſelf his mouldering monument ſurvives, 

And ſees his Jabours periſh while he lives: 

His fame is more contracted than his ſpan, 

And the frail author dies before the man. 

How would he with the labour to forbear, 

And follow other arts with more ſucceſsful care! 
I like a fair alluſion nicely wrought ; 

When the ſame words expreſs a different thought, 

And ſuch a theft true critics dare not blame, 

Which late poſterity ſhall crown with fame. 

Void of all fear, of every doubt bereft, 

] would not bluſh, but triumph in the theft. 

Nor on the Ancien:s for the whole rely, 

The whole is more than all their works ſupply; 

Some things your own invention mult explore, 


Some virgin images untouch'd before. Yi 
New terms no laws forbid us to induce, T 
To coin a word, and ſanctify to ule ; Y 


But yet adinit no words into the ſong, A 
Unleſs they prove the ſtock from whence they ſprung; 0 
Point out their family, their kindred trace, 1 
And {ct to view the ſcries of their race. / 
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zut where you find your native tongue too poor, 

Tranſport the riches of the Grecian ſtore; 

luform the lump, and work it into grace, 

4nd with new life inſpire th* unwieldy maſs ; 

Till, chang'd by diſcipline, the word puts on 

foreign nature, and forgets its own. 

do Latium's language found a rich increaſe, 

and grew and flouriſh'd from the wealth of Greece; 

Till uſe, in time, had rifled Argos? ſtores, 

And brought all Athens to th' Heſperian ſhores. 

How many words from rich Mycenæ come, 

Of Greek extraction, in the dreſs of Rome? 

That live with ours, our rights and freedom claim, 

Their nature different, but their looks the ſame; 

Through Latium's realms, in Latium's garb they go, 

At once her ſtrangers, and her natives too. 

Long has her poverty been fled, and long 

With native riches has ſhe grac'd her tongue. 

Nor ſearch the poets only, but explore 

Immortal Tully's inexhauſted ſtore; 

And other authors, born in happier days, 

Shall anſwer all your wants, and beautify your lays, 
Oft, in old Bards, a verſe above the reſt 

dunes, in barbaric ſpoils and trophies dreſt; 

Thus Gaul, her victor's triumph to complete, 

dupphes thoie words that paint her own defeat 

And vanquiſh'd Macedon, to tell her doom, 

Cives up her language with her arms to Rome. 

Then can we fear with groundleſs diſfidence 

A want of words that ſhall expreſs our ſenſe ? 
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But, if compell'd by want, you may produce 
And bring an antiquated word in uſe ; 

A word erſt well-receiv'd in days of yore, 

A word our o'd forefathers us'd before : 
Well-pleas'd the reader's wonder to engage, 

He brings our grandſires habit on the ſtage, 
And garbs that whilom grac'd an uncouth age, 
Yet muſt not ſuch appear in every place; 
When rang'd too thick, the poem they diſgrace. 
Since of new words ſuch numbers you command, 
Deal out the old ones with a ſparing hand. 

* Whene'er your images can lay no claim 

To a fixt term, and want a certain name; 

To paint one thing, the hicens'd Bard affords 

A pompous circle, and a crowd of words. 

Two plighted words in one with grace appear, 
When they with eaſe glide ſmoothly o'er the ear. 
Two may embrace at once, but ſeldom more, 
Nor verſe can bear the mingled ſhape of four; 
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No triple monſters dwell on Latium's ſhore. bro 
Wen mixt with ſmooth, theſe harſher ſtrains are found, nd 
We fta:t with horror at the frightful ſound ; let 
The Grecian Bards, in whom ſuch freedoms pleaſe, eme 
May match with more ſucceſs ſuch words as theie; real 
Fleap hills on hills, and bid the ſtructure rife, And. 
'J ll the vaſt pile of mountains prop the ſkies. Ur, 1 
What words ſoever of vait bulk we view, bent 
One of leſs ſize may ſometimes ſplit in two; ® 
Ow 
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metimes we ſeparate from the whole a part, 
{prune the more luxuriant limbs with art. 

us when the names of heroes we declare, 

mes whoſe unpoliſh'd ſounds offend the ear; 

ſe add, or lop ſome branches which abound, 
Uthe harſh accents are with ſmoothneſs crown'd, 
hat mellows every word, and ſoftens every ſound. 
ach an happy change, Sicharbas came, 

p ink his roughneſs in Sichæus' name. 

De would I rather chooſe thoſe dire alarms 

A raſt Enceladus, and heaven in arms, 

uud the bold Titan's battles to rehearſe, 

:rmomous names, that glide into the verſe ; 

tan count the rough, the barbarous nations o'er, 
ſuch Rome ſubdued of old from ſhore to ſhore. 
Let things ſubmit to words on no pretence, 

Bt make your words ſubſervient to your ſenſe ; 

« for their ſake admit a ſingle line, 

But y hat contributes to the main deſign. 

zoagh every part moſt diligently pierce, 

ad weigh the ſound and ſenſe of every verſe. 

[ils your ſtricteſt caution you diſplay, 

eme words may lead the heedleſs Bard away; 
deal from their duty, and deſert their poſt, 

ind Kalk in darkneſs, indolently loſt ; 

Ur, while their proper parts their fellows ply, 
Lntribute nought but ſound and harmony. 

This to prevent, conſult your words ; and know 
oy far their ſtrength, extent, and nature go. 
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To all their charges, and their labours fit ; 
To all, their ſeveral provinces of wit. 
Without this care, the poem will abound 
With empty noiſe, and impotence of ſound ; 
Unmeaning terms will crowd in every part, 
Play round the ear, but never reach the heart, 
Yet would I ſometimes venture to diſperſe 
Some words, whoſe ſplendor ſhould adorn my verſe; 
(Words, that to wit and thought have no pretence, 
And rather vehicles of ſound than ſenſe;) 
Till in the gorgeous dreſs the lines appear, 
And court with gentle harmony the ear, 
Nor with too fond a care ſuch words purſue, 
They meet your fight, and riſe in every view. 
Oft, from its chains the ſhackled verſe unlooſe, 
And give it liberty to walk in proſe ; 
'Then be the work renew'd with endleſs pain, 
And join with care the ſhatter'd parts again; 
The lurking faults and errors you may ſee, 
When the words run unmanacled and free. 
Attend, young Bard, and liſten while I ling ; 
Lo! I unlock the Muſes? ſacred fpring ; 
Lo! Phabus calls thee to his inmoſt ſhrine ; 
Hark! in one common voice, the tuneful Nine 
Invite and court hee to the rites divine. 
When firſt to man the privilege was given, 
To hold by verie an intercourſe with heaven, 
Unwilhng that th? immortal art ſhould lie 
Cheap, and expos'd to every vulgar eye, 
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et Jove, to drive away the groveling crowd, 

0 narrow bounds confin'd the glorious road, 

en more exalted ſpirits may purſue, 

1-4 left it open to the ſacred few. 

x many a painful taſk, in every part, 

vims all the Poet's vigilance and art. 

b not enough his verſes to complete, 

b meaſure, numbers, or determin'd feet; 

Ir reader things, by clear expreſſion bright, 

id ſet each object in a proper light: 

0 al, proportion'd terms he maſt diſpenſe, 

ud make the ſound a picture of the ſenſe; 

The correſpondent words exactly frame, 

The look, the features, and the micn the ſame. 

E thoughts the Bard mult ſuitably expreſs, 

Lach in a different face, and different dreſs ; 

let in unvary'd looks the crowd be ſhown, 

And the whole multitude appear as one. 

Vith rapid feet and wings, without delay, 

Ins ſwiftly flies, and ſmoothly ſkims away: 

That, vaſt of ſize, his limbs huge, broad, and ſtrong, 
Mores ponderous, and ſcarce drags his bulk along. 
Ibis, blooms with youth and beauty in his face, 
And Venus breathes on every limb a grace: 

That, of rude form, his uncouth numbers ſhows, 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows, 
ts monſtrous tail in many a fold and wind, 
Vouminous and vaſt, curls up behind: 

At once the image and the lines appear 

Rude to the eve, and frightful to the ear. 
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Nor are thoſe figures given without a cauſe, 

But fixt and ſettled by determin'd laws; 

All claim and wear, as their deſerts are known, 

A voice, a face, and habit of their own. 

Lo! when the ſailors ſteer the ponderous ſhips, 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps, 
Incumbent on the main that roars around ; 
Beneath their labouring oars the waves reſound, 
The prows wide-echoing through the dark profound; 
To the loud call each diſtant rock replies, 

Toft by the ſtorm the frothy ſurges riſe; 

While the hoarſe ocean beats the ſounding ſhore, 
Daſh'd from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar, 
Flaſh at the ſhock, and gathering in an heap, 
The liquid mountains rite, and over-hang tlie deep. 
See through her ſhores Trinacria's realms rebound, 
Starting, and trembling at the bellowing ſound; 
High-towering o'er the waves the mountains ride, 
And claſh with floating mountains on the tide. 

But when blue Neptune from his car ſurveys, 
And calms at one regard the raging eas ; 
Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſubſides, 
And o'er the level light the galley glides. 

The Poet's art and conduct we adnure, 

When angry Vulcan rolls a flood of fire; 
When on the groves and fields the deluge preys, 
And wraps the crackling ſtubble in the blaze. 


( 


* Moſt of theſe examples are drawn word for word ſon. 
Net | 
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es our pleaſure, when the flame divides, 


1 climbs aſpiring round the cauldron's fides ; 
dum the dark bottom work the waters up, 

well, boil, and hiſs, and bubble to the top. 

us in ſmooth lines, ſmooth ſubjects we rehearſe, 

kt the + rough rock roars in as rough a verſe. 

fray the ſubject, gay muſt be the ſong ; 

hd the briſk numbers quickly glide along: 

then the fields flouriſh ; or the ſkies unfold 

wt from the flying hinge their gates of gold. 

{ad the theme, then each grave line moves flow, 

Ne mournful numbers languiſhmgly flow, 
Ind drag, and labour, with a weight of woe: 

{er the boding bird of night, who mourns 

er ruins, defolation, graves, and urns, 

irh piercing ſcreams the darkneſs ſhould invade, 

nd break the filence of the diſmal ſhade. 

hen things are ſmall, the terms ſhould ſtill be ſo: 

for low words pleaſe us, when the theme 1s low. 

it hen ſome giant, horrible and grim, 

Enormous in his gait, and vaſt in every limb, 

ks towering on; the ſwelling words muſt rife 

jut proportion to the monſter's ſize. 

it ome large weight his huge arms ſtrive to ſhove, 

lie yerſe too labours; the throng'd words ſcarce move. 
Wien each ſtiff clod beneath the ponderous plough, 
Crambles and breaks; th' encumber'd lines march flow. 


* — Sonat hæc de nare canine 
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Nor lefs ; when pilots catch the friendly pales, 
Unfurl their ſhrouds, and hoiſt the wide- ſtretch'd i 
But if the poem ſuffers from delay, 

Let the lines fly precipitate away. 

And when the viper iſſues from the brake; 

Be quick ; with ſtones, and brands, and fire, attack 
His riſing creft, and drive the ſerpent back. 
When night deſcends ; or, ſtun'd by numerous ſtroke 
And groaning, to the earth drops the vaſt ox; 
The line too ſinks with correſpondent ſound, 
Flat with the ſteer, and headlong to the ground, 
When the wild waves ſubſide, and tempeſts ceaſe, 
And huſh their roarings and their rage to peace; 
So oft we fee the interrupted ſtrain 

Stop'd in the midſt, — and with the ſilent main, 
Pauſe. for a ſpace -- at laſt it glides again. 

When Priam ftrains his aged arm, to throw 

His unavailing javelin at the foe ; 
(His blood congeal'd, and every nerve unſtrung,) 
Then with the theme compiles the artful ſong ; 
Like him the {olitary numbers flow 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, ſtiff, and flow, 
Not fo young Pyrrhus, who with rapid force 
Beats down embattled armies in his courſe ; 

The raging youth on trembling Ilion falls, | 
Barſts her ſtrong gates, and ſhakes her lofty walls; 
Provokes his flying courſer to his ſpeed, 

In full career to charge the warlike ſteed; 
He piles the field with mountains of the ſlain ; 
He pours, he ſtorms, he thunders through the * 


I the Poet's juſteſt conduct lies, 

n with the various ſubjects he complies, 

\fnk with judgment, and with judgment riſe, 
ſee him now, remĩſſive of his force, 

with a low, and inoffenfive courſe ; 

wt of the gawdy dreſs of words he goes, 
{ſcarcely lifts the poem up from proſe : 

{now he brings with looſen'd reins along 

n a full career the boundleſs ſong ; 

mide arr y luxuriantly he pours 

ond of words, and opens all his ſtores, 
laviſh eloquence redundant flows, 

ick as the fleeces of the winter-ſnows, 

rn jove inveſts the naked Alps, and ſheds 

: filent tempeſt on their hoary heads. 

metimes the godlike fury he reſtrains, 

tecks his impetuous ſpeed, and draws the reins z 
nc 'd and pois'd, he neither ſinks nor ſoars, 
lows the mid ſpace, and ſteers between the ſhores, 
id ſhaves the confines till, all dangers paſt, 
& ſhoots with joy into the port at laſt. 

for what remains unſung ; I now declare 

Nat calms the Poet's laſt and ſtricteſt care. 

Nen, all adventures paſt, his labours tend 

tone continued order to their end; 

Men the proud vigor on his conqueſt ſmiles, 

ol ſiſe enjoys the triumph of his toils ; 

le him by timely diffidence be av'd, 

er traſt too ſoon th* unpoliſh'd piece abroad. 

0. may his raſh ambition ne'er inſlame 

fo breaſt, with ſuch a dangerous thirſt of fame! 
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But let the terror of diſgrace control 

The warm, the partial fondneſs of his ſoul ; 
And force the Bard to throw tvs paſſion by, 
Nor view his offspring with a parent's eye: 
Till his affections are by juſtice croſt, 

And all the father in the judge is loſt. 

He ſecks his friends, nor truſts himſelf alone, 
But aſks their judgment, and reſigns his own; 
Begs them, with urgent prayers, to be fincere, 
Juſt and exaR, and rigidly ſevere ; 

Due verdict to pronounce on every thought, 
Nor ſpare the ſlighteſt ſhadow of a fault ; 
But, bent againſt himſelf, and ſtrictly nice; 
He thanks each critic that detects a vice; 


Though charg'd with what his judgment can defend, 


He joins the partial ſentence of his friend. 

The piece thrown by; the careful Bard reviews 
The long-forgotten labours of his Muſe : 

Lo! on all ſides far different objects riſe, 

And a new proſpect ſtrikes his wondering eyes, 
Warm from the brain, the lines his love engroſt, 
Now in themſelves their former ſelves are loſt, 
Now his own labours he begins to blame, 

And bluſhing reads them with regret and ſhame. 
He loaths the piece; condemns it; nor can find 
The genuine ſtamp, and image of his mind. 
This thought and that, indignant he rejects; 
When moſt ſecure, ſome danger he ſuſpects ; 
Anxious he adds, and trembling he corrects. 
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va kind ſeverities, and timely art, 

Lops the luxuriant growth of every part; 

Wnes the ſuperfluous boughs, that wildly ſtray, 
1nd cuts the rank redundancies away. 

Thus arm'd with proper diſcipline he ſtands, 

y dzy, by night, applies his healing hands, 
From every line to wipe out every blot, 

Till the whole piece is guiltleſs of a fault. 

Hd is the taſk, but needful, if your aim 

Tends to the proſpect of immortal fame. 

{ome unfiniſh'd numbers limp behind, 

Then the warm Poet rages unconfin'd, 

Then when his ſwift invention ſcorns to ſtay, 

ya full tide of genius whirl'd away; 

Re brings the ſovereign cure their failings claim, 
Conirms the fickly, and ſupports the lame. 

I0f as the ſeaſons roll, renew thy pain, 

ind bring the poem to the teſt again. 

I different lights th? expreſſion muſt be rang'd, 
The garb and colours of the words be chang'd. 
imm endleſs care thy watchful eyes muſt pierce, 
id mark the parts diſtinct of every verſe. 

In this perſiſt ; for oft one day denies 

Tre kind aſſiſtance which the next ſupplies ; 

% oft, without your vigilance and care, 

ne faults detected by themſelves appear. 

and now a thouſand errors you explore, 

Tha lay involv'd in mantling clouds before. 

Vi, to improve his Muſe, the Bard ſhould try, 
by turns, the temper of a different ſky. 

Vor. LII. 1 i 
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For thus his genius takes a different face 
From every different genius of a place. 

The ſoul too changes, and the Bard may find 
A thouſand various motions in his mind. 
New gleams of light will every moment riſe, 
While from each part the ſcattering darkneſs flies, 
And, as he alters what appears amiſs, 

He adds new flowers to beautify the piece. 

But here, ev'n here, avoid th' extreme of ſuch, 
Who with exceſs of care correct too much: 
Whoſe barbarous hands no. calls of pity bound, 
While with th” infected parts they cut the ſound, 
And make the cure more dangerous than the wound, 
Till, all the blood and ſpirits drain'd away, 

The body fickens, and the parts decay; 

The native beauties die, the limbs appear 

Rough and deform'd with one continued ſcar, 

No fixt determin'd number I enjoin, 

But when ſome years ſhall perfect the deſign; 
Reflect on life ; and, mindful of thy ſpan, 

Whoſe ſcanty limit bounds the days of man, 
Wide o'er the ſpacious world, without delay, 
Permit the finiſh'd piece to take its way 

Till all mankind admires the heavenly ſong, 

The theme of every hand and every tongue. 
See! thy pleas'd friends thy ſpreading glory draws, 
Each with his voice to ſwell the vaſt applauſe 
The vaſt applauſe ſhall reach the ſtarry frame, 
No years, no ages, ſhall obſcure thy fame, 
And earth's laſt ends ſhall hear thy darling name. 
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gal we then doubt to ſcorn all worldly views, 
uad not prefer the raptures of the Muſe ? 

Thrice happy Bards ! who taught by heaven, obey 
ſhefe rules, and follow where they lead the way; 
u hear the faithful precepts I beſtow'd, 

Air d with rage divine, and labouring with the God. 
Mart alone, and human means muſt fail, 

r theſe inſtructive precepts will prevail, 

ſale the Gods their preſent aid ſupply, 

int look with kind indulgence from the ſky. 

[qaly pointed out the paths that lead 

ſh: panting youth to ſteep Parnaſſus? head; 

hd how'd the tuneful Muſes from afar, 

lit in a ſolemn choir, and dancing there. 

Nhther forbidden by the Fates to go, 

nk and grovel in the world below. 

err d by them, in vain I labour up, 

ind tretch theſe hands to graſp the diſtant top. 
lough for me, at diſtance if I view 

me Bard, ſome happier Bard, the path purſue ; 
io, taught by me to reach Parnaſſus? crown. 
outs up, and calls his low companions on. 

lit yet theſe rules, perhaps, theſe humble lays, 
May claim a title to a ſhare of praiſe ; 

Fen, in a crowd, the gathering youths ſhall hear 
voice and precepts with a willing ear; 

Loſe in a ring ſhall preſs the liſtening throng, 

as learn from me to regulate their ſong. 

lien, if the pitying Fates prolong my breath, 
ad from my youth avert the dart of death; 


Q 2 Whene'er 
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Whene'er I ſink in life's declining ſtage, 


Trembling and fainting on the verge of age, Low 
To help their wearied matter ſhall they run, how 
And lend their friendly hands to guide him on (nt 
Through blooming groves his tardy progreſs wait, Ont 
And ſet him gently down at Phoebus? gate, bee! 
The while he ſings, before the hallow'd ſhrine, (or 
The ſacred Poets, and the tuneful Nine. Tau 
Here then in Roman numbers will we riſe, And 
And lift the fame of Virgil to the ſkies; jar 
Auſonia's pride and boaſt; who brings along The 
Strength to my lines, and ſpirit to my ſong : Tar 
Firſt how the mighty Bard tranſported o'er : - 
The ſacred Muſes from th' Aonian ſhore ; 15 
Led the fair ſiſters to th' Heſperian plains, _ 
And ſung in Roman tovns the Grecian ſtrains; lot 
How 1n his youth to woods and groves he fled, oy 
And ſweetly tun'd the ſoft Sicilian reed ; na 
Next, how, in pity to th' Auſonian ſwains, = 
He rais'd to heaven the honours of the plains ; * 
Rapt in Triptolemus's car on high, 
He ſcatter'd peace and plenty from the ſæy; lay 
Fir'd with his country's fame, with loud alarms, pho 
At laſt he rous'd all Latium up to arms; hall 
In juſt array the Phrygian troops beſtow'd, A 
And ſpoke the voice and language of a God. $ 
Father of verſe! from whom our honours ſpring; 0 

See! from all parts, our Bards attend their king; a 
Beneath thy banners rang'd, thy fame increaſe, * 
And rear proud trophies from the ſpoils of Greece. 10 


Low, 


nr ee. 


lor, in Elyſian vales, her tuneful throng 

paw to thy laurels, and adore thy ſong : 

On thee alone thy country turns her eyes; 

On thee her Poets future fame relies. 

dee! how in crowds they court thy aid divine 

(For all their honours but depend on thine) ; 
Taught from the womb thy numbers to rehearſe, 
lad fip the balmy ſweets of every verſe. 

Carival'd Bard! all ages ſhall decree 

te firſt unenvy'd palm of fame to thee ; 

Tirice happy Bard! thy boundleſs glory flies, 
Where never mortal muſt attempt to riſe ; 

Sch heavenly numbers in thy ſong we hear, 

ind more than human accents charm the ear! 

To thee, his darling, Phoebus? hands impart 

Eis foul, his genius, and immortal art. 

What help or merit in theſe rules are ſhown, 

The youth muſt owe to thy ſupport alone. 

Ihe youth, whoſe wandering feet with care I led 
Noft, o'er ſteep Parnaſſus' ſacred head; 

Taught from thy great example to explore 

Ttote arduous paths which thou haſt trod before. 
hal, pride of Italy! thy country's grace! 

al, glorious light of all the tuneful race! 

tor whom, we weave the crown, and altars raile 
and with rich incenſe bid the temples blaze 

Our ſolemn hymns ſhall fill reſound thy praiſe. 
Hal, holy Bard, and boundleſs in renown ! 

Tiy fame, dependent on thyſelf alone. 

Requires no long, no numbers but thy own. 


3 Look 
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Look down propitious, and my thoughts inſpire; 
Warm my chaſte boſom with thy ſacred fire! 
Let all thy flames with all their raptures roll, 
Deep in my breaſt, and kindle all my foul ! 
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The Trojans, after a ſeven years voyage, ſet fail fer 
Italy, but are overtaken by a dreadful ſtorm, which 
Aolus raiſes at Juno's requeſt. The tempeſt fink 
one ſhip, and ſcatters the reſt : Neptune drives of 


the winds, and calms the ſeas. ZEncas with his 50 & 
own, and fix more ſhips, arrives ſafe at an African * 
port. Venus complains to Jupiter of her ſon's mis. * 
fortunes. Jupiter comforts her, and ſends Mercury iu 
to procure him a kind reception among the Carthagi. Fr n 
nians. Eneae, going out to diſcover the country, "Ir 
meets his mother in the ſhape of a huntreſs, who con- once 
veys him in a cloud to Carthage; where he fees his =P 
friends whom he thought loſt, and receives a kid 8 
entertainment from the queen. Dido, by a device of We... 
Venus, begins to have a paſſion for him, and, after Mt 
ſome diſcourſe with him defires the hiſtory of his ad- one 
ventures fince the ſiege of Troy; which is the ſub- 


ject of the two following books, 


5 
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RMS and the Man I ſing, the firſt who bore 

His covrie to Latium from the Trojan ſhore; 

y fate expell'd, on land and ocean toſt, 

more he reach'd the fair Lavinian coaſt: 

beom'd by the Gods a length of wars to wage, 5 
ind urg d by Juno's unrelenting rage; 

fre the brave hero rais'd, in theſe abodes, 

i deſtin'd walls, and fix'd his wand'ring gods. 

Fence the fam'd Latian line, and ſenates come, 

uud the proud triumphs, and the tow'rs of Rome. 10 
dey, Muſe, what cauſes could ſo far incenſe 

(cefttal pow'rs, and what the dire offence 

That mov'd heav'n's aweful empreſs to impoſe 

01 ſuch a pious prince a weight of woes, 

Expoz'd to dangers, and with toils oppreſt ? 15 
(a rage fo fierce inflame an heavenly breaſt? 

Againſt th? Italian coaſt, of ancient fame 

A city roſe, and Carthage was the name; 

a Trrian colony; from Tiber far; 

Nich, rough, and brave, and exercis'd in war. 20 
Wiich Juno far above all realms, above 

tr own dear Samos, honoured with her love. 
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Here ſtood her chariot, here her armour lay, be, 
Here ſhe deſign'd, would deſtiny give way, ( And w. 
Ev'n then the ſeat of univerſal ſway. | 2; Wii * 
But of a race ſhe heard, that ſhould deſtroy And w 
The Tyrian tow'rs, a race deriv'd from Troy, the, f 
Who proud in arms, triumphant by their ſwords, lame 
Should riſe in time, the world's victorious lords; Daſn'd 
By fate deſign'd her Carthage to ſubdue, n 
And on her rum'd empire raiſe a new. Then, 
This fear'd the goddeſs; and in mind ſhe bore fame 
The late long war her fury rais'd before Care! 
For Greece with Troy; nor was her wrath reſign, he h. 
But every cauſe hung heavy on her mind; nn! 
Her form diſdain'd, and Paris? judgment, roll love" 
Deep in her breaſt, and kindle all her foul ; With 
Th' immortal honours of the raviſh'd boy, For y 
And laſt, the whole deteſted race of Troy. 1rd 1 
With all theſe motives fir'd, from Latium far mn Is 
She drove the relicks of the Grecian war : T} 
Fate urg'd their courſe ; and long they wander'd o'er Io d 
The ſpacious ocean toſt from ſhore to ſhore. mor 
So vaſt the work to build the mighty frame, The 
And raiſe the glories of the Roman name! 'T WW 

Scarce from Sicilian ſhores the ſhouting train Wit 
Spread their broad fails, and plough'd the foamy main WW The 
When haughty Juno thus her rage expreſt; e 
Th' eternal wound ſtill rankling in her breaſt. Fror 


Then muſt I top? are all my labours vain? af 
And muſt this 'Trojan prince in Latium reign ? 
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| pike, the fates may baffle Juno's aims; 
1nd why could Pallas, with avenging flames, 
zun a whole navy of the Grecian ſhips, 
1nd whelm the ſcatter'd Argives in the deeps ? 55 
te, for the crime of Ajax, from above | 
launch'd through the clouds the fiery bolts of Jove; 
Jaſh'd wide his fleet, and, as her tempeſt flew, 
Exp05'd the ocean's inmoſt depths to view. 
Then, while transſix'd the blaſted wretch expires 60 
flames from his breaſt, and fires ſuccecding fires, 
Tratch'd in a whirlwind, with a ſudden ſhock, 
He hurl'd him headlong on a pointed rock. 
it I, who moves ſupreme in heaven's abodes, 
ſore's ſiſter-wife, and empreſs of the gods, 65 
With this one nationgnult a war maintain 
For years on years; and wage that war in vain ! 
ud now what ſuppliants will invoke my name, 
ore my pow'r, or bid my altars flame ? 
Thus fir'd with rage and vengeance, now ſhe flies 70 
Jo dark Zolia, from the diſtant ſkies, 
Impregnated with ſtorms ; whoſe tyrant bmds 
The bluſt'ring tempeſts, and reluctant winds. 
Their rage imperial Molus reſtrains 
With rocky dungeons, and enormous chains. 75 
The bellowing brethren, in the mountain pent, 
or round the cave, and ſtruggle for a vent. 
from luis high throne, their fury to aſſwage, 
tle fakes his ſceptre, and controls their rage; 


> 


40 


tarth, air, and ocean, and the tow'rs of heaven. 


Ur don the void their rapid whirls had driv'n 89 
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But Jove, the mighty ruin to prevent, 
In gloomy caves th' aerial captives pent ; 
O'er their wild rage the pond'rous rocks he ſpread, 
And hu:I'd huge heaps ct mountains on their nead; 9 
And gave a king, commiſſion'd to reſtrain 

And curb the tempeſt, or to looſe the rein. 

Whom thus the queen addreſs'd : Since mighty Jove 
The king of men, and fire of gods above, 
Gives thee, great Æolus, the pow'r to raiſe 
Storms at thy ſovereign will, or ſmooth the ſeas; 
A race, I long have labour'd to deſtroy, 

Waft to Heſperia the remains of Troy. 
Ev'n now their navy cuts the Tuſcan floods, 


Charg'd with their exiles, and their vanqui{l'd gods. 95 . 
Wing all thy furious winds; o'erhelm the train, Tur 
Diſperſe, or plunge their veſſels in the main. Pod 
Twice ſev'n bright nymphs, of beauteous ſhape are * 
mine; Ty 0 

For thy reward the faireſt I'll reſign, ' 
The charming Deiopeia ſhall be thine ; 100 
She, on thy bed, long bleſſings ſhall confer, =. 
And make thee father of a race like her. =: 
"Tis your's, great queen, replies the pow'r, to lay I We 
The taſk, and mine to liften and obey, 1000 
By you, I fit a gueſt with gods above, 105 Wh. 
And ſhare the graces and the ſmiles of Jove: * 
By you, theſe realms, this ſceptre 1 maintain, _= 
And wear theſe honours of the ſtormy reign. he. 


So ſpoke th' obſequious god; and, While he ſpoke, , 
Whirl'd his vaſt ſpear,and pierc'd the hollow rock. 110 
'Thel 
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The winds, embattled, as the mountain rent, 
Flew all at once impetuous thro? the vent; 
ach, in their courſe, with giddy whirls they ſweep, 
wh to the ſeas, and bare the boſom of the deep: 
pit, Weſt, and South, all bla-k with tempeſts, roar, 
1nd roll vaſt billows to the trembling ſhore. 116 
he cordage cracks; with unavailing cries 
The Trojans mourn ; while ſudden clouds ariſe, 
1nd raviſh from their fight the ſplendors of the ſkies. 
Night hovers o'er the floods; the day retires ; 120 
The heav'ns flaſh thick with momentary fires ; 
Loud thunders ſhake the poles; from ev'ry place 
Gim death appear'd, and glar'd in ev'ry face. 

In horror fix'd the Trojan hero ſtands, 
he groans, and ſpreads to heav'n his lifted hands. 125 
rice happy thoſe ! whoſe fate it was to fall 
Exclaims the chief) beneath the Trojan wall. 
0k! 'tieas à glorious fate to die in fight, 
To die, ſo bravely, in their parents? ſight! 
0:! had I there, beneath Tydides' hand, 130 
Tiat braveſt hero of the Grecian band, 
Pour'd out this ſoul, with martial glory fir'd, 
14 in that feld triumphantly expir'd, 
nere Hector fell by fierce Achilles' ſpear, 
And great Sa rpedon, the renown'd in war; 1 35 
here $'m10%s* ſtreams, incumber'd with the ſlain, 
Roll'd (hi-1ds, and helms, and heroes to the main. 

has while he mourns, the Northern blaſt prevails, 
breaks all his care, and rends his flying ſails; 
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The prow turns round; the galley leaves her fide 14 
Bare to the working waves, and roaring tide; 
While in huge heaps the gathering ſurges ſpread, 
And hang in wat'ry mountains o'er his head, 
Theſe ride on waves ſublime; thoſe ſee the ground 
Low in the boiling deeps, and dark profound, 1, 
Three ſhatter'd gailies the ſtrong Southern blaſt 
On hidden rocks, with dreadful fury, caft; 
Th' Italians call them altars, as they ſtood 
Sublime, and heav'd their backs above the flood. 
Three more, fierce Eurus on the Syrtes threw 
From the main ſea, and (terrible to view) 
He daſh'd, and left the veſſels, on the land, 
Intrench'd with mountains of ſurrounding ſand. 
Struck by a billow, in the hero's view, 

15 | 


15 


From pro to ſtern the ſhatter'd galley flew 


Which bore Orontes, and the Lycian crew : bor 
Swept off the deck, the pilot from the ſhip, But il 
Stunn'd by the ſtroke, ſhot headlong down the deep: WM! 
The veſſel, by the ſurge toſt round and round, Henc 
Sunk, in the whirling gulf devour'd and drown'd. 16% t 
Some from the dark abyſs emerge again; oy 
Arms, planks, and treaſures, float along the main. Nor 
And now thy ſhip, Ilioneus, gives way, lber 
Nor thine, Achates, can reſiſt the ſea; And 
Nor old Alethes his ſtrong galley ſaves ; 165 H 
Then Abas yields to the victorious waves: l 
The ſtorm diſſolves their well-compatted ſides, | In 
Which drink at many a leak the hoſtile tides. Ar 


Mean 
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Mean time th? imperial monarch of the main 
Heard the loud tumults in his wat'ry reign, 170 
1rd ſaw the furious tempeſt wide around 
Work up the waters, from the vaſt profound. 

Then for his liquid realms alarm'd, the god 
lis his high head above the ſtormy flood, 
Majeſtic and ſerene : he rolls his eyes, 175 g 


4 


zud ſcatter d wide the Trojan navy ſpies, 

(ppreſs'd by waves below, by thunders from the ſkies. 

Full well he knew his fiſter's endleſs hate, 

Her wiles and arts to ſink the Trojan ſtate. 

To Eurus, and the Weſtern blaſt, he cry'd, 180 
Does your high birth inſpire this boundleſs pride, 
ludacious winds ! without a pow'r from me, 

To raiſe, at will, ſuch mountains on the ſea ? 

Thus to confound heav'n, earth; the air, and main? 
Thom I—but firſt I'll calm the waves again. 185 
ut if you tempt my rage a ſecond time, | 
Inos, that ſome heavier vengeance waits the crime. 
flence ; fly with ſpeed; from me, your tyrant tell, 

That to my lot this wat'ry empire fell. 

id him his rocks, your darkſome dungeons keep, 190 
Nor dare uſurp the trident of the deep. 

There, in that gloomy court, diſplay his pow'r, 

And hear his tempeſts round their caverns roar. 

He fpcke, and ſpeaking chac'd the clouds away, 
tuh'd the loud billows, and reftor'd the day. 195 
Lymothoe guards the veſſels in the ſhock, 

ad Triton heaves 'em from the pointed rock. 


With 
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With his huge trident, the majeſtic god 

Clear'd the wild Syrtes, and compos d the flood; 

Then mounted on his rad:ant car he rides, 

And wheels along the level of the tudes. 

As when ſedition fires th' 1gnoble crowd, 

And the wild rabble ſtorms and thirſts for blood: 

Of {tones and brands, a mingled tempeſt flies, 

With all the ſudden arms that rage ſupplies ; 

If ſome grave ſire appears, amid the ſtrife, 

In morals ſtrict, and innocence of life, 

All ſtand attentive ; while the ſage controls 

Their wrath, and calms the tumult of their ſouls, 

So did the roaring deeps their rage compoſe, 

When the great father of the floods aroſe. 

Rapt by his Reeds he flies in open day, 

Throws up the reins, and fkims the wat'ry way, 
The Trojans, weary'd with the ſtorm, explore 

The neareit land, and reach the Libyan ſhore, 

Far in a deep receſs, her jutting ſides 

An iſle project, to break the rolling tides, * 

And forms a port, where, curling from the ſea, 

The waves ſteal back, and wind into a bay. 

On either ſide, ſublime in air, ariſe 220 

Two tow'ring rocks, whoſe ſummits brave the ſkies; 

Low at their feet the ſleeping ocean lies: 

Crown'd with a gloomy ſhade of waving woods, 

Their aweful brows hang nodding o'er the floods. 

Oppos'd to theſe, a ſecret grotto ſtands, 225 

Ihe haunt of Nereids, fram'd by nature's hands; 

Where 
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Where poliſh'd ſeats appear of living ſtone, 
aud limpid rills, that tinkle as they run. 
vo cable here, nor circling anchor binds 
The floating veſſel harraſs'd with the winds. 230 
The Dardan hero brings to this retreat 
$1 ſhatter'd ſhips, the relicks of his fle:t. 
With fierce defire to gain the friendly ſtrand, 
The Trojans leap in rapture to the land, 5 
4nd, drench'd in brine, lye ſtretch'd along the ſand. 
Ichates ſtrikes the flint, and from the ſtroke 236 
The lurking ſeeds of fire in ſparkles broke; 
The catching flame on leaves and ftubble preys, 
Then gathers ſtrength, and mounts into a blaze. 
Tir'd with their labours, they prepare to dine, 240 
And grind their corn, infected with the brine. 
Eneas mounts a rock, and thence ſurveys 
The wide and wat'ry proſpect of the ſeas ; 
Now hopes the ſhatter'd Phrygian ſhips to find, 
Antheus, or Capys, driving with the wind; 245 
And now, Caicus* glitt'ring arms to ſpy, 
Wide o'er the vaſt horizon darts his eye. 
The chief could view no veſſel on the main ; 
Put three tall ſtags ftalk'd proudly o'er the plain; 
before the herd their beamy fronts they rais'd; 250 
dretchd out in length, the train along the valley graz'd. 
The Prince, who ſpy'd 'em on the ſhore below, 
Stop'd ſnort - then ſnatch'd the feather'd ſhafts and bow, 
Mich good Achates bore: his arrows fled; 
and firſt he laid the lordly leaders dead; 25 
Vol. LII. R Next 
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Next all th' ignoble vulgar he purſu'd, 

And with his ſhafts diſpers'd 'em thro' the wood; 
Nor ceas'd the chief, till, ſtretch'd beneath his feet, 
Lay ſev'n huge ſtags, the number of his fleet. 


Back to the port the victor bends his way, 260 Leet 
And with his friends divides the copious prey. Eno 
The generous wine to crown the genial feaſt, _ Wb 
Which kind Aceſtes gave his parting gueſt, IN 
Next to his ſad aſſociates he imparts ; V. 
And with theſe words revives their drooping hearts. 26; ne 

Friends! we have known more toils, than now ve Apa. 
By long experience exercis'd in woe; [know, dem 
And foon to theſe diſaſters ſhal! be giv'n p 
A certain period by relenting heav'n. ud 
Think, how you ſaw the dire Cyclopean ſhore, 2:0 WM \ 
Heard Scylla's rocks, and all her monſters, roar. e 
Diſmiſs your fears; on theſe misfortunes paſt ne 
Your minds with pleaſure may reflect at laſt. Full 
Through ſuch varieties of woes, we tend . 
To promis'd Latium, where our toils ſhall end: 275 Her 
Where the kind Fates ſhall peaceful ſeats ordain, - Bt 
And Troy, in all her glories, rife again. he 
With manly patience bear your preſent ſtate, C 
And with firm courage wait a better fate. _ 


So ſpoke the chief, and hid his inward ſmart; 250 MI 
Hope ſmooth'd his looks, but anguiſh rack'd his heart. WM Or 


The hungry crowd prepare, without delay, | Vi 
To drets the banquet, and to {hare the prey. = ..] 
Some from the body {trip the ſmoalting hide, do 
Some cut in morſels, and the parts divide; 23; Wl Of 


Theſe 
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Theſe bid, with buſy care,» the flames afpire ; 
Thoſe roaſt the limbs, yet quiv'ring o'er the fire. 
Thus, while their ſtrength and ſpirits they reſtore, 
The brazen cauldrons ſmoak along the ſhore. 
&etch'd on the graſs, their bodies they rechne, 290 
joy the rich repaſt, and quaff the ger*rous wine, 

The rage of hunger quell'd, they pals'd away 
n long and melancholy talk the day; 
Nor knew, by fears and hopes alternate led, 
Whether to deem their friends diſtreſs'd, or dead. 295 
qpart the pious chief, who ſuffer*d moſt, 
gemoans brave Gyas and Cloanthus loſt; 
For Lycus* fate, for Amycus he weeps, 
And great Orontes, whelm'd beneath the deeps. 

Now, from high heav'n, imperial Jove ſurveys 300 
The nations, ſhores, and navigable {eas ; 
There, as he fate, inthron'd above the ſkies, 
ful on the Libyan realms he fix'd his eyes. 
When lo! the mournful queen of love appears; 
Her ſtarry eyes were dim'd with ſtreaming tears; 305 
Who to the fire her humble ſuit addreſs'd, 
The ſchemes of fate revolving in his breaſt. 

Oh thou! whoſe ſacred, and eternal ſway, 
Ad by thy thunders, men, and gods obey ; 
Fiat have my poor exhauſted Trojans done? 310 
Or what, alas! my dear unhappy ſon ? 
Sell, for the ſake of Italy, deny'd 
i other regions, all the world beſide ? 
dure, once you promis'd, that a race divine 
Of Roman chiefs ſhould ſpring from Teucer's line; 

R 2 The 
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The world in future ages to command, 316 
And in the empire graſp the ſea and land. 

Oh! ſov'reign father, ſay! what cauſe could move 
The fix d unalterable word of Jove ? 


Which ſooth'd my grief, when Tlion felt her doom; 320 | 


And Troy I balanc'd with the fates of Rome, 
But ſee ! their fortune ſtill purſues her blow ; 
When wilt thou fix a period to their woe ? 

In ſafety, bold Antenor broke his way 


Through hoſts of foes, and pierc'd th' Illyrian bay, 33 
Where, through nine ample mouths, Timavus "2 | 


Wide as a ſea, and deluges th: ſhores; 
'The flood rebellows, and the mountain roars, 
Yet with has colonies, ſecure he came, 


Rais'd Padua's walls, and gave the realms a name. 330 


Then fix'd his Trojan arms; his labours ceaſe ; 
And now the hoary monarch reigns in peace. 
But we, your progeny, ordain'd to riſe, 

And ſhare th? eternal honours of the ſkies, 


To glut the rage of one, our veſſels loſt, 333 | 


Barr'd by her vengeance, from the promis'd coaſt. 
Are theſe the palms that virtue muſt obtain, 
And is our empire thus reſtor'd again? 

The ſire of men and gods, ſuperior, ſmil'd 


On the ſad queen, and gently kiſs'd his child. 340 f 


Then, with thoſe looks that clear the clouded ſkies, 
And calm the raging tempeſt, he replies. 
Daughter, diſmiſs your fears; by doom divine 
Fix'd are the fates of your immortal line. 
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Your eyes Lavinium's promis'd walls ſhall ſee, 

And here we ratify our firſt decree. 

Your ſon, the brave Æneas, ſoon ſhall riſe, 

Himſelf a god; and mount the ſtarry ſkies. 

To ſooth your care, theſe ſecrets I relate 

From the dark volumes of eternal fate : 

The chief fair Italy ſhall reach, and there 

With mighty nations wage a dreadful war, 

New cities raiſe, the ſavage nations awe, 

Ard to the conquer'd kingdoms give the law. 

The fierce Rutulians vanquiſh'd by his ſword, 355 
Three years ſhall Latium own him ſovereign lord. 

Your dear Aſcanius then, the royal boy, 

(Now called Jülus, fince the fall of Troy) 

While thirty rolling years their orbs complete, 

Shall wear the crown, and from Lavinium's ſeat 360 
Transfer the kingdom ; and, of mighty length 

Raiſe tow'ring Alba, glorying in her ſtrength. 

There, ſhall the Trojan race enjoy the pow'r, 

And fill the throne three hundred winters more, 

lia, the royal prieſteſs, next ſhall bear 365 
Two lovely infants to the god of war, 

Nurs'd by a tawny wolf, her eldeſt ſon, 

Imperial Romulus, ſhall mount the throne ; 

From his own name, the p:ople Romans call, 

and from his father Mars, his riſing wall. 370 
No limits have I fix'd, of time, or place, 

To the vaſt empire of the godlike race, 

Ev'n haughty Juno ſhall the nation love, 

Who now alarms earth, ſeas, and heav'n above; 
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And join her friendly counſels to my own, 75 
Wich endleſs fame the ſons of Rome to crown, 
The world's majeſtic lords, the nation of the gown, 
This word be fate an hour ſhall wing its way, 
When Troy in duſt ſhall proud Mycenz lay. 


In Greece, Aſſaracus, his ſons ſhall reign, 380 


And vanquiſh'd Argos wear the victor's chain. 

Then Cæſar, call'd by great Iulus name, 

(Whoſe empire ocean bounds, the ſtars his fame) 
Sprung from the noble Trojan line, ſhall riſe 
Charg'd with his Eaſtern ſpoils, and mount the ſkies, 48; 
Jim, ſhall vou ſee, advanc'd to theſe abodes; 
Ador'd by Rome; a god among the gods. 

I m that bleſt hour all violence ſnall ceaſe, 

Ie age grow mild; and ſoften into peace. 


Wich righteous Rhemus ſhall Quirinus reign, 390 


Old faith, and Veſta, ſhall return again; 
Jokes many a ſolid hinge, and brazen bar, 


Shall Janus cloſe the horrid gates of war. 
Within the fane dire Fury ſhall be bound, 


With a huge heap of ſhatter'd arms around; 3954 


Wrapt in an hundred chains, beneath the load 
The fiend ſhall. roar, and grind his teeth in blood, 
The thund' rer iaid, and down th? aërial way 

Sent with his high commands the ſon of May; 


That Carthage may throw wide her friendly tow'rs, 400 


And grant her gueſts the freedom of her ſhores ; 
Leſt Dido, blind to fate, and Jove's decree, 
Should ſhut her ports, and drive them to the ſea. 
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e;ift on the ſteerage of his wings he flies, 
and ſhoots the vaſt expanſion of the ſkies. 405 
4rriv'd, th* almighty's orders he performs, 
Charm'd by the god, no more the nation ſtorms 
With jealous rage; in chief the queen inclin'd 
To peace, and mild benevolence of mind. 

All night involv'd in cares Aineas lay, 410 
But roſe impatient at the dawn of day, 
To view the coaſt, the country to explore, 
Ard learn if men, or beaſts poſſeſs'd the ſhore, 
(For wide around the gloomy waſte extends) 
And bear the tidings to his anxious friends. 415 
Beneath a ſhelving rock his fleet diſpos'd, 
With war ing woods and aweful ſhades inclos'd, 
Two glitt'ring ſpears he ſhook with martial pride, 
And forth he march'd ; Achates at his fide. 
s through the wilds the chief his courſe purſu'd 420 
lle meets his goddeſs- mother in the wood; 
In ſhow, an huntreſs ſhe appear'd, array'd 
In arms and habit like a Spartan maid 
Or fw ift Harpalyce of Thrace, whoſe ſpeed 
Out-flew the wings of winds, and tir'd the rapid ſteed. 
bare was her knee; and with an eaſy pride 426 
Her poliſn'd bow hung graceful at her fide. 
Cloſe, in a knot, her flowing robes ſhe drew; 
Looſe to the winds her wanton treſſes flew. 
bo! gentle youths, ſhe cry'd, have you beheld 430 

ne of my filters wand”ring o'er the field, 
Girt with a ſpeckled lynx's vary'd hide, 
A painted quiver rattling at her ſide ? 
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Or have you ſeen her with an eager pace | r brot 
Urge with full cries the foaming boar in chace? mm vv 
None of your charming ſiſterhood (he ſaid) 
Have we beheld, or heard, ch! beauteous maid. \ ftealt 
Your name, oh! nymph, or oh! fair goddeſs, ſay? rnd wi 
A goddeſs, ſure, or ſiſter of the day, 
You draw your birth from ſome immortal line, 4, 
Your looks are heav'nly, and your voice divine, 
Tell me, on what new climate are we thrown ? t her 
Alike the natives and the lands unknown ; 
By the wild waves, and ſwelling {urges toſt, 
We wander ſtrangers on a foreign coaſt, 44s 
Then will we ſtill invoke your ſacred name, 
And with fat victims ſhall your altars flame. 
No goddeſs' aweful name, ſhe ſaid, I bear; | 
430 


For know, the 'T'yrian maids, by cuſtom, here, 
The purple buſkin, and a quiver wear. 

Your eyes behold Agenor's walls aſpire ; 

The Punic realms; a colony from Tyre. 

See! wide around, waſte Libya's bounds appear, 
Whoſe ſwarthy ſons are terrible in war. 

From her fierce brother's vengeance, o' er the main, 455 
From Tyre, fled Dido, and enjoys the reign: 
The tale is intricate, perplex'd and long; 
Hear then, in ſhort, the ſtory of her wrong. 
Sichæus was her lord, beyond the reſt 

Of the Phoenician race, with riches bleſt ; 460 
Much lov'd by Dido, whom her father led 
Pure, and a virgin, to his nuptial bed, 


Her 
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brother, fierce Pygmalion, fiPd the throne 
Tyre, in vice unrivall'd and alone. 
/ at the ſacred altar in a ſtrife 465 
ſealth the tyrant ſhed his brother's life; 
ind with the charms of gold, his faulchion drove, 
em, and regardleſs of his ſiſter's love. 
zen, with fond hopes, deceiv'd her for a time, 
Ind forg'd pretences to conceal the crime. 
it her unbury'd lord, before her fight, 
oe in a frightful viſion of the night: 
ound her bed he ſtalks; grim! ghaſtly ! pale! 
Id, ſtaring wide, unfolds the horrid tale 
the dire altars, daſh'd with blood around; 475 
en bares his breaſt, and points to every wound; 
ſarns her to fly the land without delay; 
ud to ſupport her through the tedious way, g 
ens where, in maſſy piles, his bury'd treaſure lay. 
hdd, and alarm'd, the wife her flight intends, 480 
bers the ſummons, and convenes her friends: 
hey meet, they join, and in her cauſe engage, 
!, who deteſt, or dread the tyrant's rage. 
me ſuips, already rigg'd they ſeriz'd, and ſtow'd 
ſicir fides with gold; then launch'd into the flood. 483 5 
ey ſail; the bold exploit a woman guides; 
Temalion's wealth is wafted o'er the tides. 
ey came, where now you ſee new Carthage riſe, 
nd yon proud citadel invade the ſkies. 
Ile wand' ring exiles bought a ſpace of ground 490 
ſich one bull-hide inclos'd and compals'd round; 


Hence 
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Hence Byrſa nam'd : but now, ye ſtrangers, ſay, 


fr. 

Who? whence you are? and whither lies your way? "1 1 
Deep, from his ſoul, he draws a length of ſighs, . mot 
And, with a mournful accent, thus replies. en! 
Shou'd I, O goddeſs, from their ſource relate, in 
Or you attend, the annals of our fate, me l. 
The golden ſun would fink, and ev'ning cloſe, ches. 
Before my tongue could tell you half our woes. ide ro 
By Grecian foes expell'd from Troy we came, v have 
From ancient Troy (if e'er you heard the name) with 
Through various ſeas; when lo! a tempeſt roars, ute t. 
And raging drives us on the Libyan ſhores, nd, 2 
The good EN EAS am I call'd; my fame, be (a 
And brave exploits, have reach'd the ſtarry frame: Mat u 
From Grecian flames I bear my reſcu'd gods, fer wee 
Safe in my veſſels, o'er the ſtormy floods. 1d by 
In ſearch of ancient Italy I rove, ar {6 
And draw my lineage from almighty Jove. nd b 
A goddefs-mother and the Fates, my guades, zien 
With twenty ſhips I plough'd the Phrygian tides, pe thy 
Scarce fev'n of all my fleet are left belünd, Mu 
Rent by the waves, and ſhatter'd by the wind. tre y 
Hyſelf, from Europe and from Aſia caſt, __ 
A helpleis ſtranger rove the Libyan waſte. 1 
No more could Venus hear her fon bewall e 
His various woes, but interrupts his tale. Fit 
Whoc'er you are, arriv'd in theſe abodes, =: 
No wretch I deem abandog'd by the gods; Nor + 
Hence then, with haſte, to von' proud palace bend 54 _ 
Your courſe, and on the gracious queen attend, IIe! 
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ter friends are ſafe, the winds are chang'd again, 
all my Hill in augury is vain! 
thoſe twelve ſwans, a flock triumphant, fly, 
hom lately ſhooting from th' etherial ſky, 525 
7 imperial bird of Jove diipers'd around, 
ne how ring o'er, ſome ſettling on the ground. 
: theſe returning clap their ſounding wings, 
de round the ſcies, and ſport in airy rings; 
þ have your friends and ſhips poſſe{s*d the ſtrand, 530 
- with full-bellying ſails approach the land. 
tte to the palace then, without delay, 
nd, as this path directs, purſue your way. 
e ſaid, and turning round, her neck ſhe ſhow'd, 
at with celeſtial charms divinely glow'd. 535 
Er waving looks immortal odours thed, 
d breath'd ambroſial ſcents around her head. 
Er ſreeping robe trail'd pompous as ſhe trod, 
nd her majeſtic port confeſs'd the god. 
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Fe thus purſues his mother as ſhe flies. 

luſt never, never more our hands be join'd ? 

you, like heaven, grown cruel and unkind ? 

J iy muſt thoſe borrow'd thapes delude your fon ? 

nd wy, ah! why thſe accents not your own? 545 
he ſaid; then ſought the town; but Venus ſhrowds 
Arc wraps their perſons in a yell of clouds; 

Tit none may interpoſe to cauſe delay, 

yr fondly curious atk them of their way. 


o Paphos' ſtately tow'rs, and bliſsſul ſeats ; 


hun 13 he knows her through the coy diſguiſe, 540 


Hrongh air ſublime the queen of love retreats 55a 
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Where to her name an hundred altars riſe, 

And gums, and flow'ry wreaths, perfume the ſkies, 
Now o'er the lofty hill they bend their way, 
Whence all the riſing town in proſpect lay, 

And tow rs and temples ; for the mountain's brow 
Hung bending o'er, and ſhaded all below. 

Where late the cottage ſtood, with glad ſurpriſe 
The prince beholds the ſtately palace riſe ; 

On the pav'd ſtreets, and gates, looks wond'ring doy 


And all the crowd and tumult of the town. 50 


The 'Tyrians ply their work; with many a groan 
Theſe roll, or heave ſome huge unwieldy ſtone; 
Thoſe bid the lofty citadel aſcend ; 

Some in vaſt length th” embattled walls extend; 
Others for future dwellings chooſe the ground, 
Mark out the ſpot, and draw the furrov round. 
Some, uicful laws propoſe, and ſome the choice 
Of ſacred ſenates, and elect by voice. 


Theſe fink a ſpacious mole beneath the ſea, cf 


Thoſe a huge theatre's foundation lay; 

Hew maſſy columns from the mountain's fide, 
Of future ſcenes an ornamental pride. 

Thus to their toils, in early ſummer, run 


= 
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n at 


The cluſt'ring bees, and labour in the ſun; 571 


Led forth, in colonies, their buzzing race, 

Or work the liquid ſweets, and thicken to a mals. 
The buſy nation flies from flow'r to flow'r, 

And hoards, in curious cells, the golden ſtore ; 


A choſen troop before the gate attends, 58 ö 


To take the burdens, and relieve their friends; 
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n at the fragrant work, in bands, they drive 

1 drone, a lazy robber, from the hive. 

te prince ſurveys the lofty tow'rs, and cries, 

let, bleſt are you, whoſe walls already riſe : 585 
lden, ſtrange to tell, he mingled with the crowds, 

4 paſs'd, unſeen, involv'd in mantling clouds. 

amid the town, a Rately grove difplay'd 

cooling ſhelter, and delightful ſhade. 

we, tot by winds and waves, the Tyrians found 590 
Lcourſer's head within the ſacred ground; 

omen ſent by Juno, to declare 

frutful ſoil, and race renown'd in war. 

temple here Sidonian Dido rais'd 

oheav'n's dread empreſs, that with riches blaz d; 895 
wumber d gifts adorn'd the coſtly ſhrine, 

+ her own preſence hallow'd and divine. 

5 were the ſteps, the beams with braſs were ſtrong, 
he lofty doors, on brazen hinges, rung. 

rr, a ſtrange ſcene before his eyes appears, 609 
hraife his courage, and diſpel his fears; 

ke firſt, he hopes his fortunes to redreſs : 

finds a glimmering proſpect of ſucceſs. 

Nile for the queen he waited, ard amaz'd, 

er te proud ſhrine and pompous temple gaz'd ; 605 
ſite he the town admires, and wond'ring ſtands 

the rich labours of the artiſts? hands; 

ind the ſtory'd walls, he ſaw appear, 

Lipeatcing paint, the tedious Trojan war; 

le war, that fame had blaz'd the world around, 610 
every battle fought on Phrygian ground. 
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There Priam ſtood, and Agamemnon here, 
And Pelus' wrathful fon, to both ſevere. 
Struck with the view, oh! friend, the hero cries, 


(Tears, as he ſpoke, came ſtarting from his eyes) gif 


Lo! the wide world our miſeries employ; 
What realm abounds not with the woes of Troy? 
See! where the venerable Priam ſtands ! 

See virtue honour'd in the Libyan ſands ! 


For Froy, the generous tears of Carthage flow; 62 


And Tyrian breaſts are touch'd with human woe, 
Now baniſh fear, for ſince the Trojan name 
Is known, we find our ſafety in our fame. 

Thus while his foul the moving picture fed, 


A ſhow'r of tears the groaning hero ſhed. 62 


For here, the famting Greeks in fiight he view'd; 
And there the Trojans to their walls purſu'd 

By plum'd Achilles, with his dreadful ſpear, 
WhirPd on his kindling chariot through the war. 


Not far from thence, proud Rhaeſus' tents he knows 61 
By their white veils, that match'd the winter ſnows, | 


Betray'd and ſtretch'd amidſt his ſlaughter'd train, 
And, while he ſlept, by fierce Tydides ſlain; 
Who drove his courſers from the ſcene of blood, 


Pre the fierce ſteeds had taſted "Trojan food, 635] 


Or drank divine Scamander's fatal ilood. 

There Troitus flies diſarm'd (unhappy boy!) 
From itern Achilles, round the fields of Troy : 
Unequa! he! to ſuch an arm in war! 


Supine, and trailing from his empty car, 66 J 
84 
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J though in death, he graſps the flowing reins, 

- tartled courſers whirl him o'er the plains : 

the ſpear inverted ftreaks the duſt around; 

i: ſnowy neck and treſſes ſweep the ground. 

Pn time a penſive ſupplicating train 645 
Trojan matrons, to Minerva's fane 

had proceſſion with a robe repair, 

at their white breaſts, and rend their golden hair. 
imov'd with pray*rs, diſdainfully ſhe frown'd, 

Id fd her eyes, relentleſs on the ground. 650 
les here, his vengeance to enjoy, 

nice dragg'd brave Hector round the walls of Troy: 
ſe to the mournful fire, the victor ſold 

he breathleſs body of his ſon for gold. 

b groans now deepen'd, and new tears he ſhed, 655 
fe the ſpoils and chariot of the dead, 

u Priam both his trembling hands extend, 

xd, oaſh'd with wounds, his dear disfigur'd friend. 
Id with the Grecian peers, and hoſtile train, 

In{lt he view'd, conſpicuous in the plain; 660 
b lwarthy Memnon, glorious to behold, 

6 ctlern hoſts, and arms that flame with gold. 

[ furious led Pentheſilea there, 

It moony ſhieids, her Amazons to war; 

mad her breaſt her golden belt ſhe threw; 665 
ten through the taick-embattled ſquadrons flew ; 
wick the thouſands ſtood the dire alarms, 

age Lerce maid engag'd the men in arms. 

Ihas, while the Trojan hero ſtood amaz'd, 

li, bad in wonder, on the picture gaz'd, 670 
With 
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With all her guards, fair Dido, from below, 
Aſcends the dome, majeſtcially flow. 

As on Eurotas' banks, or Cynthus' heads, 
A thouſand beauteous nymphs Diana leads, 
While round their quiver'd queen the quires advance 
She tow'rs m2jeftic, as ſhe leads the dance; 6 
She moves in pomp ſuperior to the reſt, 

And ſecret tranſports touch Latona's breaſt. 
So paſs'd the grace ful queen amidſt her train, 
To ſpeed her labours and her future reign. 61 
Then with her guards ſurrounded, in the gate, 
Beneath the ſpacious dome, ſublime ſhe fate, 
She ſharcs their labours, or by lots ſhe draws ; 
And to the crowd adminiſters the laws. 

When lo! Æneas brave Cloanthus ſpies, 
Antheus, and great Sergeſtus, with ſurpriſe, 
Approach the throne, attended by a throng 
Of Trojan friends, that pour'd in tides along; 
Whom the wild whiſtling winds and tempeſts bore, 
And widely ſcatter'd on a diſtant ſhore. 

Loft in his hopes and fears, amaz'd he ſtands, 
And with Achates longs to join their hands : 

But doubtful of th* event, he firſt attends, 

Vrapt in the clond, the fortune of his friends; 
Anxious, and eager till he knew their ſtate, 

And where their vefſe's lay, and what their fate. 
With cries, the royal favour to implore, 
They came, a train ſelected, from the ſhore: 
Then, leave obtain'd, Ilioneus begun, 


And, with their common ſuit, addreſt the throne. 76 
0¹ 


60 
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Oh! queen, indulg'd by Jove, theſe lofty tow'rs 
ind this proud town to raiſe on Libyan ſhores, 

vith high commands, a ſavage race to awe, 

ind to the barb'rous natives give the law, 

e wretched Trojans; an abandon'd race, 70g 
of round the ſeas; implore your royal grace; 

Oh! check your ſubjects, and their rage reclaim, 

Fre their wild fury wrap our fleet in flame. 

In! fave a pious race; regard our cry 

And view our anguiſh with a melting eye. 710 
ye come not, mighty queen, an hoſtile band, 

ith ſword and fire, and, ravaging the land, 

0 bear your ſpoils triumphant to the ſhore z 

0---to ſuch thoughts the vanquiſh'd durit not ſoar. 
Ince by Oenotrians till'd, there lies a place, 715 
Twas call'd Heſperia by the Grecian race, 

[For martial deeds and fruits, renown*d by fame) 

But fince Italia, from the leader's name; 

To that bleſt ſhore we ſteer'd our deſtin'd way, 

When ſudden, dire Orion rous'd the fea ; 720 
All charg'd with tempeſts roſe the baleful ſtar, 

and on our navy pour'd his wat'ry war 

With ſweeping whirlwinds caſt our veſſels wide, 

Dan d on rough rocks, or driving with the tide : 

The few ſad relicks of our navy bore -26 
Thar courſe to this unhoſpitable ſhore. 

hat are the cuſtoms of this barbarous place? 

hat more than ſavage this inhuman race ? 

hams they riſe, and drive us from the ſtrand, 

from the laſt verge, and limits of the land, 730 
Vor. LII. 8 Know, 
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Know, if divine and human laws you flight, 
The gods, the gods will all our wrongs requite; ( 
Vengeance is their's ; and thetr's to guard his right, 
ZEneas was our king, of high renown ; 
Great, good, and brave; and war was all his own, ); 
If ſtill he lives, and breathes this vital air, 
Nor we, his friends and ſubjects, ſhall deſpair; 
Nor you, great queen, repent, that you employ 
Your kind compaſſion in the caufe of Troy. 
Befides, on high the Trojan enſigns ſoar, "4 
And Trojan cities grace Sicilia's ſhore ; 
Where great Aceſtes, of the Dardan ftrain, 
Deriv'd from ancient Teucer, holds his reign. 
Permit us, from your woods, new planks and oars 
To fell, and bring our veſſels on your ſhores ; "4 
That, if our prince and friends return again, 
With joy, from Latium, we may plough the main, | 
But if thoſe: hopes are vaniſh/d quite away, 
If loſt, and fwallow'd in the Libyan fea, 
You lie, great guardian of the Trojan ſtate, #7; 
And young lis ſhares his father's fate; 
Oh! let us fink Sicilia's ſhores again, 
And fly from hence to good Aceſtes' reign. | 
He ſpoke ; a loud aſſent ran murmuring thro” the tran. 
Thus then, in ſhort, the gracious queen rephes, 7; 
While on the ground ſhe fixt her modeſt eyes: 
Trojans, be bold; againſt my will, my fate, 
A throne unſettled, and an infant ſtate, 
Bid me detend my realms with all my pow'rs, 


And guard with theſe ſeventies my ſhores. 76 
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res there a ſtranger to the Trojan name, 

ir valour, arms, and chiefs of mighty fame? 

e know the war that ſet the world on fire; 

or are ſo void of ſenſe the ſons of Tyre: 

vr here his beams indulgent Pheebus ſheds, 765 
nd rolls his Aaming chariot o'er our heads. 
Lek you, my friends, the bleſt Saturnian plains, 

pr fair Trinacria, where Aceſtes reigns ? 

(ith aids ſupply'd, and furniſh'd from my ſtores, 

fe will I ſend you from the Libyan ſhores. 770 
Jr would you ſtay to raife this growing town ? 

x here your ſeat; and Carthage is your own. 

ate, draw your ſhips to ſhore; to me the ſame, 

our Troy and Tyre ſhall differ but in name. 

Ind oh! that great Eneas had been toit, 775 
the ſame ftorm, on the ſame friendly coaſt ! 

ut I will ſend, my borders to explore, 

ud trace the windings of the mazy ſhore. 

chance, already thrown on theſe abodes, 

e roams the towns, or wanders thro? the woods. 780 
25d in their hopes the friend and hero flood; 

nd long' d to break, tranſported, from the cloud. 

n! goddeſs-born ! cry'd brave Achates, ſay, 

Mat are your thoughts, and why this long delay? 
late you ſee; your friends and fleet reftor'd; 78; 
de (whom we ſaw) the whirling gulf devour'd. 

0! with the reſt your mother's words agree, 

il but Orontes *ſcap'd the raging ſea. 

uit as he ſpoke, the vapours break away, 

fſolve in ether, and refine to day. 790 
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Radiant in open view, /Eneas ſtood, 
In form and looks, majeſtic as a god. vw» 
Fluſh'd with the bloom of youth, his features ſhine, Mil 
His hair in ringlets waves with grace divine, | 
The queen of love the glance divine ſupplies, 79 
And breathes immortal ſpirit in his eyes. 
Like Parian marble beauteous to behold, 
Or filver's milder gleam in burniſh'd gold, 
Or poliſh'd iv'ry, ſhone the godlike man: | 
All ſtood ſurpris'd ; and thus the prince began. 804 
Zneas, whom you ſeek, you here ſurvey ; | 
Eſcap'd the tempeſt of the Libyan ſea, 
O Dido, gracious queen, who make alone 


The woes, and cauſe, of wretched Troy you own; . 
And ſhelter in your walls, with pious care, 90 | 42 
Her ſons, the relicks of the Grecian war ; =” 
Who all the forms of miſery have bore, he 
Storms on the ſea, and dangers on the ſhore; le 
Nor we, nor all the Dardan nation, hurl'd * 
Wide o'er the globe, and fcatter'd round the world, 814 * 
But the good gods, with bleſſings, ſhall repay 4 

Your bounteous deeds, the gods and only they; ® 
(If pious acts, if juſtice they regard; ) C 
And your clear conſcience ſtands its own reward. 8 
How bleſt this age that has ſuch virtue ſeen? 831 ® 
How bleſt the parents of & great a queen? C 
While to the ſea the rivers roll, and ſhades * 
With awful pomp ſurround the mountain heads; \ ' 
While zther ſhines, with golden planets grac'd, E 1 1 
So long your honour, name, and praiſe ſhall laſt: 820 | 10 
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Whatever realm my fortune has aſſign'd, 
aut will I bear your image in my mind, 

This ſaid, the pious chief of Troy extends 
His hands around, and hails his joyful rriends: 
is left Sergeſtus graſp'd with vaſt delight, 825 
To great Ilioneus he gave the right. 

(banthus, Gyas, and the Dardan train, 
all, in their turns, embrac'd the prince again. 

Charm'd with his preſence, Dido gaz'd him o'er, 
Admir'd his fortune much, his perſon more. 830 
What fate, O goddeſs-born, ſhe ſaid, has toſt 
© brave a hero on this barbarous coaſt ? 
tre you Aineas, who in Ida's grove 
Trung from Anchiſes and the queen of love 
y Simois' ſtreams ? and now I call to mind, 835 
hen Teucer left his native ſhores behind; 

The baniſh'd prince to Sidon came, to gain 

Great Belus? aid, to fix him in his reign; 

Ther. the rich Cyprian iſle, my warlike fire 

wbdu'd, and ravag'd wide with ſword and fire, 840 
tom him I learnt the Grecian kings of fame, 

The fall of Ilion, and your glorious name: 

le on your valour, though a foe, with joy 

Would dwell, and proudly trace his birth from Troy. 
Lome to my palace then, my royal gueſt, 845 
and, with your friends, indulge the genial feaſt. 

y wand' rings and my fate reſembling yours, 

at length J ſettled on theſe Libyan ſhores; 

and, touch'd with miſeries myſelf have known, 

(new, with pity, woes ſo like my own. 850 
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She ſpoke, then leads him to her proud abodes, 
Ordains a feaſt, and offerings to the gods. 
Twice fifty bleating lambs and ewes ſhe ſends, 
And twice ten brawny oxen to his friends : 


A hundred briſtly boars, and monſtrous ſwine; $; Bu 
Wich Bacchus' gifts, a ſtore of generous wine. New 
The inner rooms in regal pomp diſplay'd, That 
The ſplended feaſts in ample halls are made; Like 
Where, labour'd o'er with art, rich carpets lie, With 
That glow refulgent with the purple dye. 264 ud 
The boards are pil'd with plate of curious mould; Her 
And their forefathers' deeds, in times of old, ue 
Blaz'd round the bowls, and charg'd the riſing gold. Brea 

No more the prince his eager love ſuppreſt, And 
All the fond parent ſtruggled in his breaſt, 860 Q 
He ſends Achates to inform his fon, Whi 
And guide the young Aſcanius to the town; To 
(On his Aſcamus turn his fear and joy, | Co 
The father's cares are center'd in the boy ;) | BY 
To bring rich preſents to the queen of Tyre, 9% '0 
And relicks, reſcued from the Trojan fire. = |: | 
A mantle wrought with ſaffron foliage round ; . 
And a ſtiff robe with golden figures crown'd; . 
Fair Helen's dreſs, when, fir'd with lawleſs joy, . 
She left her native walls to ruin Troy, eo Þ: 
(Her mother's prefent in the bridal hour; = 
With gold a ſhining ſceptre ſtudded o'er, | 
That wont Iione's fair hand to grace, * 
The eldeſt nymph of Priam's beautcous race; AY 
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Yer necklace, ſtrung with pearls ; her crown, that glows / 
latarr'd with gems and gold in double rows. 881 


ro bring the ſplendid gifts without delay, 


6:ift to the fleet, Achates bends his way. 

kat beauteous Venus in her breaſt deſign'd 
New wiles, and plann'd new counſels in her mind, 885 
That winged Cupid to the court ſhould come 
Like ſweet Aſcanius, in Aſcanius* room; 

With the rich gifts the Tyrian queen inſpire, 

And kindle in her veins the raging fire. 

Her dread of Juno's arts, who guards the place, 890 
Her juſt ſuſpicions of the treach'rous race, 

Break, each revolving night, her golden reſt: 

And thus the ſuppliant queen the god addreſt. 

Oh ſon! my ttrength ! ſupreme in heav'n above! 
Whoſe arrows triumph o'er the bolts of Jove: 895 
To thee I fly, thy ſuccour to implore, 

Court thy protection, and thy pow'r adore. 

To tell how Juno's reſtleſs rage has toſt 

Your brother round the ſeas, and ev'ry coaft, 

|; hut to mention what too well you know, goo 
Wao ſfigh'd my ſighs, and wept a mother's woe. 

Him, in her own town, the T'yrian queen detains, 

Vita ſoft teducements, from the Latian plains. 

but much I fear that hoſpitable place, 

Where Juno reigns the guardian of the race: gog 
And leſt this fair occaſion fie improve, 

know, 1 deſign to fire the queen with love; 

A love, beyond the cure of pow'rs divine; 

4 lore as ſtrong, and violent as mine. 
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But how the proud Plicenician to ſurpriſe 
With ſuch a paſſion, hear what J adviſe, 

The royal youth, Aſcanius, from the port, 
Haſtes, by his father's ſummons, to the court; 
Wich coſtly preſents cha g'd he takes his way, 
Say'd from the Trojan flames, and ftormy ſea ; 915 
But to prevent ſuſpicion, will J ſteep 

His temples in the dews of balmy ſleep, 

Then to Cythera's ſacred ſeats remove, 


Or ſoftly lay him in th' Idalian grove. The b 
This one revolving night, thytelt a boy, 920 o fl 
Wear thou the features of the youth of Troy; kank 
And when the queen, tranſported with thy charms, The g 
Amidſt the feaſt, ſhall firam thee in her arms, Ils v. 
The gentle polſon by degrees inſpire The \ 
Through all her breaſt ; then fan the riſing fire, 925 Wil 
And kindle all her ſoul. The mother ſaid, at C 
With joy the god her ſoft commands obey'd. The « 
Aſide his quiver, and his wings he flung, mati 
And, like the boy Julus, tript along. az” 


Mean time the goddeſs on Aſcanius throws 939 
A balmy Humber and a ſweet repoſe ; 5 
Lull'd in her lap to reſt, the queen of love 
Convey'd him to the high Idalian grove. 

There on a flow'ry bed her charge ſhe laid, 

And, breathing round him, rofe the fragrant ſhade. 933 
Now Cupid, pleas'd his orders to obey, = 

Brought the rich gifts; Achates led the way. 

He came, and found on coſtly carpets ſpread 

The queen majeſtic midſt her golden bed. 3 

- ; E 
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110 ne great Eneas and the Trojans he 940 
0n pompous couches ſtain'd with Tynan dye: 
galt towels for their hands th' attendants bring, 
nd limpid water from the cryſtal ſpring. 
They waſh 3 the menial train the tables ſpread ; 
15 ud heap in glitt'ring caniſters the bread. 245 
Io dreis the feaſt, full fifty handmaids join, 
1nd burn rich incenſe to the pow'rs divine; 
1 hundred boys and virgins ſtood around, 
The banquet marſhall'd, and the goblet crown'd. 
20 ro fill thi embroider'd beds the Tyrians come 950 
unk behind rank; and crowd the regal room. 
ſhe gueſts the gorgeous gifts and boy admire, 
Es voice, and looks, that glow with youthful fire; 
The veil and foliage wond'ring they behold, 
ud the rich robe that flam'd with figur'd gold: gg 5 
Jt chief the queen, the boy and preſents move, 
The queen, already doom'd to fatal love. 
katate in her joy, ſhe fate amaz'd, 
Cad on his face, and kindled as ſhe gaz'd. 
fut, his diſlembled father he careſt, 96 
lung round his neck, and play'd upon his breaſt ; 
ext to the queen's embraces he withdrew; | 
te look'd, and ſent her ſoul at ev'ry view: 
Then took him on her lap, devour'd his charms ; 


Nor knew poor Dido, blind to future harms, 965 
ow great a god ſhe fondled in her arms. 

but he, now mindful of his mother, ſtole 

bj low degrees Sichaeus from her ſoul ; 


Her 
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Her ſou!, rekindling, in her huſband's ſtead, | With e 
Admuts the prince ; the hving for the dead. om ors 
Soon as the banquet paus'd, to raiſe their ſoul; The ti 


With ſparkling wine they crown the maſly bowls, 
Through the wide hall the rolling echo bow:ds, 
'The palace rings, the vaulted dome reſounds. 
The blazing torches, and the lamps diſplay, 
From golden roofs, an artificial day. 
Now Dido crowns the bowl of Rate witk wine, 
The bowl of Belus, and the regal line. 
Her hands aloft the ſhining goblet hold, Why 
Pond'rous with gems, and rough with ſculptur'd gold. 984 And. 
When ſilence was proclaim'd, the royal fair e 
Thus to the gods addreſt her fervent pray'r. BY 
Almighty Jove! who plead'tt the ſtranger's cauſe ; I The 
Great guardian god of hoſpitable laws ! BY 
Oh! grant this day to circle ſtill with joy, 985% i 
Through late poſterity, to Tyre and Troy. e 
Be thou, O Bacchus! god of mirth, a gueſt; g Wh: 
And thou, O Juno! grace the genial feaſt. 1 
And you, my lords of Tyre, your fears remove, Hos 
And ſhew your gueſts benevolence and love. 9% % he. 
She ſaid, and on the board, in open view, . 
The firſt Hibation to the gods the threw : Thy 
Then ſip'd the wine, and gave to Bitias' hand: 


And n 
Why e 
Morn 
From 
Manb 
Arctu 
The \ 


975 


He roſe, obedient to the queen's command; Bu 
At once the thirfty Trojan Svill'd the whole, 99% BY 
Sunk the full gold, and drain'd the forming bowl. E. 


T hea thro” the peers, with ſparkling nectar crown'd, | 
1 he gobiet circles, and the health goes round. 


Wit 
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With curling treſſes grac'd, and rich attire, 

Jopas ſtands, and ſweeps the golden lyre; 1000 

The truths, which ancient Atlas taught, he ſings, 

And nature's ſecrets, on the ſounding ſtrings. 

Why Cynthia changes ; why the ſun retires, 

Zorn of his radiant beams, and genial kres 

From what originals, and cauſes, came 100g 

Mankind and beaſts, the rain, and riſing flame; | 

Arcturus, dreadful with his ſtormy ſtar; 

The wat'ry Hyads, and the northern car; 

Why ſuns in ſummer the ſlow night detain, 

And ruſh fo ſwift in winter to the main. 1010 
With ſhouts the Tyrians praiſe the ſong divine, 

ind in the loud applauſe the Trojans join. 

The queen, in various talk, prolongs the hours, 

Drinks deep of love, and ev'ry word devours ; 

This moment longs of Hector to enquire, 1015 
The next of Priam, his unhappy tire; 

What arms adorn'd Aurora's glorious ſon ; 

How high, above his hoſts, Achilles ſhone ; 

How brave Tydides thunder'd on his car 

How his fierce courſers ſwept the ranks of war. 1020 
Nay, but at large, my godlike gueſt, relate 

The Grecian wiles, ſhe ſaid, and Ihon's fate; 

How far your courſe around the globe extends, 

And what the woes and fortunes of your friends : 

tor, ſince your wander'd every ſhore and ſea, 1025 
thre ſev'n revolving ſummers roll'd away. | 


End of the Firſt Book. 
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BOOK II. 


Y ] 


ARGUME N T. 


Fneas relates how the city of Troy was taken, after g 
ten years fiege, by the treachery of Sinon, and the 
ſtratagem of a wooden horſe. He declares the fixt re 
ſolution he had taken not to ſurvive the ruins of hi 
country, and the various adventures he met with iy 
the defence of it: at laſt, having been before adviſed 
by Hector's ghoſt, and now by the appearance of 
his mother Venus, he is prevailed upon to leave thi 
town, and ſettle his houſhold gods in another coun 
try. In order to this he carries off his father on his 
moulders, and leads his little fon by the hand, his 
wife following him behind. When he comes to the 
place appointed for the general rendezvous, he finds 
a great confluence of people, but miſſes his wife, 
whoſe ghoſt afterwards appears to him, and tells bim 
che land which was deſigned for him. 


— ee. 
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LL gaz'd in ſilence, with an eager look, 
Then from the golden couch the hero ſpoke. 
A mighty queen! you urge me to diſcloſe, 
lnd feel, once more, unutterable woes; 
How vengefu. Greece with victory was crown'd, 
ind Troy's fair empire humbled to the ground ; 
Thoſe direful ſcenes I ſaw on Phrygia's ſhore, 
Thoſe wars in which fo large a part I bore, 
ſhe ferceſt Argive would with tears bewail, 
and tern Ulyſſes tremble at the tale: 
ind lo! the night precipitates away; 
The ſtars, grown dim before the dawning day, 
Call to repofe ; but fince you long to know, 
ind curious hften to the ftory'd woe; 
Tho' my ſhock'd ſoul recoils, my tongue ſhall tell, 19 
hut with a bleeding heart, how Ilion fell. 
The Grecian kings, (for many a rolling year, 
kepell'd by fate, and harraſs'd by the war;) 
by Pallas” aid, of ſeaſon'd fir compoſe 
\ feed, that tow'ring like a mountain roſe : 
Ims they pretend their common vow, to gain 
A ſafe return, and meaſure back the main: 
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Such the report; but guileful Argos hides 
Her braveſt heroes in the monſter's fides ; 
Deep; deep within, they throng'd the dreadful gloom, 
And half a hoſt lay ambuſh'd in the womb. 

An iſle, in ancient times renown'd by fame, 
Lies full in view, and Tenedos the name ; 
Once bleſt with wealth, while Priam held the ſway, 
But now a broken, rough, and dang'rous bay: ; 
Thither their unſuſpected courſe they bore, 
And hid their hoſts within the winding ſhore, 
We deem'd them ſail'd for Greece; tranſported Troy 
Forgot her woes, and gave a looſe to joy ; 
'Fhrew wide her gates, and pour'd forth all her train, 
To view th? abandon'd camp, and empty plain. 
Here the Dolopian troops their ſtation held ; 
There proud Achilles“ tent o'erlook'd the field; 
Here rang'd the thouſand veſlels ſtood, and there 
In conflicts join'd the furious ſons of war. 
Some view the gift of Pallas with ſurpriſe, 
The fatal monſter, and its wondrous ſize. 
And firſt Thymoetes mov'd the crowd to lead 
And lodge within the tower the lofty ſteed ; 
Or, with deſign, his country to deſtroy, 45 
Or fate determin'd now the fall of Troy. 
But hoary Capys, and the wiſe, require 
To plunge the treacherous-gift of Greeee in fire, 
Or whelm the mighty monſter in the tides, 
Or bore the ribs, and ſearch the cavern'd fides, 50 
Their own wild will the noiſy crowds obey, 
And vote, as partial fancy points the way; 
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bold Laocoon, with a mighty train, 
om the high tower ruſh'd furious to the plain 
and ſent his voice from far, with rage inſpir'd--- 5 5 
What madneſs, Trojans, has your boſoms fir'd ? 
hink you the Greeks are ſail'd before the wind? 
Think you theſe preſents ſafe, they leave behind ? 
Aud is Ulyſſes baniſh'd from your mind? 
Or this prodigious fabric mult incloſe, 60 
Peep in its darkſome womb, our ambuſh'd foes ; 
Or 'tis fome engine, rais'd to batter down 
The tow'rs of Ilion, or command the town ; 
Ah! truſt not Greece, nor touch her gifts abhorr'd ; 
Fer gifts are more deſtructive than her ſword. 55 
Swift as the word, his pond'rous lance he threw ; 
Igainſt the fides the furious javelin flew, 
Through the wide womb a ſpacious paſſage ſound, 
And ſhook with long vibrations in the wound. 
The monſter greans, and ſhakes the diſtant ſhore ; 70 
d, round his caverns roll'd, the deep*ning thundersroar. 
Tien, had not partial Fate conſpir'd to blind, 
Vith more than madneſs, ev'ry Trojan mind, 
The crowd the treach'rous ambuſh had explor'd, 
ind not a Greek had 'ſcap'd the vengeful ſword; >; 
Od Priam ſtill his empire would enjoy, 
And ſtill thy tow'rs had ſtood, majeſtic Troy! 
Meantime, before the king, the Dardan ſwains, 
Wich ſhouts triumphant, brought a youth in chains, 


of 


43 


0 1 ; . 
» | willing captive to the Trojan hands, 80 
Io open Ilion to the Grecian bands; 
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Bold and determin'd either fate to try; 

Reſolv'd to circumvent, or fix'd to die. 

The troops tumultuous gather round the foe, 

Lo ſee the captive, and inſult his woe. 55 
Now hear the falihoods of the Grecian train; 
All, all in one; a nation in a man. 

For while confounded and diſarm'd he ſtands, 
And trembling views around the Phrygian bands, 
Alas ! what hoſpitable land, (he cry'd) 

Or oh! what ſeas a wand' ring wretch will hide? 
Not only baniſh'd from the Grecian ſtate ; 

But Troy, avenging Troy, demands my fate. 

His melting tears, and moving ſighs control 
Our riſing rage, and ſoften ev'ry ſoul. 95 
We bid him tell his race, and long to know 
The fate and tidings of a captive foe. 

At length, encourag'd thus, the youth reply'd, 
And laid his well-diſſembled fears aſide. 

All, all, with truth, great monarch, I confeſs, 109 
And firſt I own my birth deriv'd from Greece; 
Wretch as he 15, yet Sinon can defy 
The frowns of fortune, and diſdains a lye. 

You know, perchance, great Palamedes' name, 
Through many a diſtant realm renown'd by fame; 105 


Condemn'd, tho' guiltleſs, when he mov'd for peace, Ne 
Condemn'd for treaſon by the voice of Greece. With 
Though falſe the charge, the glorious hero bled, Who 
But now the Greeks deplore the warrior dead. Purſy 
Me, vet a youth, my father ſent to ſhare 110 WM Of 
With him, my kinſman, in the toils of war. bci. 


Long 
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Long as that hero ſtood ſecure from fate. 
Long as his counſels prop'd the Grecian ſtate, 
Fn I could boaſt an honourable name, 
and claim ſome title to a ſhare of fame; 115 
But when the prince, (a well-lznown truth I tell) 
y dire Ulyſſes? arts and envy fell; 
scon as he ceas'd to breathe this vital air, 
[ drag'd my days in darkneſs and deſpair. 
And, if kind heav'n ſhou'd give me back once more 120 
dale and triumphant to my native ſhore, 
For innocence condemn'd, revenge I vow'd, 
Mad as I was, and ſpoke my rage aloud. 
This mov'd Ulyſſes* hate, and hence aroſe 
My paſt misfortunes, and my preſent woes. 125 
lager he ſought the means, and watch'd the time 
To charge me too with ſome pretended crime. 
For conſcious of his guilt, my death he vow'd, 
And with dark hints amus'd the liſt'ning crowd. 
A length with Calchas he concerts the ſcheme— 130 
But why, why dwell I on this hateful theme ? 
Or why detain you with a tale of woe? 
vince you determine ev'ry Greek, a foe. 
duike, ftrike 3 the Atrides will my death enjoy, 
and dire Ulyſſes thank the ſword of Troy. 135 

Now blind to Grecian frauds, we burn to know 
Vith fond deſire the cauſes of his woe; 
Who thus, ſtill trembling as he ſtood, and pale, 
urſu'd the moving melancholy tale. 

Ot” had our hoſts determm'd to employ 149 
ther ſails for Greece, and leave untaken Troy, 

2 Urg'd 
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Urg'd to a ſhameful flight, from deep deſpair, 

And the long labours of a ten years war, 

And oh! that they had ſail'd !—as oft” the force 

Of ſouthern winds, and tempeſts ſtop'd their courſe, 145 
But ſince this ſteed was rais'd ; ſtrait, bellowing loud, 
Deep thunders roar'd, and burſt from every cloud, 
We ſent Eurypilus to Phœbus' ſhrine, 

Who brought this ſentence from the voice divine; 
When firſt ye ſail'd for Troy, ye calm'd the main 150 
With blood, ye Grecians, and a virgin ſlain; 
And ere you meaſure back the foamy flood, 
Know, you mult buy a ſafe return with blood. 
Theſe aweful words to ev'ry Greek impart 
Surpriſe and dread, and chill the braveſt heart; 
To the dire ſtroke each thought himſelf decreed, 
Himſelf the victim that for Greece ſhould bleed. 
Ulyſſes then, importunate and loud, 

Produc'd ſage Calchas to the trembling crowd, 


155 


Bade him the ſecret will of heav'n relate—— 169M 
And now my friends could propheſy my fate ; * 
And baſe Ulyſſes? wicked arts, they ſaid, = 0: 
Were levell'd all at my devoted head. I 

= 1 


Ten days the prophet from the crowd retir'd, | 
Nor mark'd the victim that the gods requir'd. 16; WM, 1 


So long beſieg'd by Ithacus he ſtood, a 
And ſcem'd reluctant to the voice of blood; . 
At length he ſpoke, and, as the ſcheme was laid, | | 
Doom'd to the ſlaughter my predeſtin'd head, 50 


All prais'd the ſentence, and were pleas'd to ſee 179 
The fate that threaten'd all, confin'd to me. | 
Aral 


Fo! ; 
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And now the dire tremendous day was come, 
When all prepar*d to ſolemnize my doom; 
The ſalted barley on my front was ſpread, 
The ſacred fillets bound my deſtin'd head: 175 
[ fed th' appointed ſlaughter, I confeſs, 
And, till our troops ſhould hoiſt their fails ſor Greece, 
Swift to a ſlimy lake I took my flight, 
Lay wrapt in flags, and cover'd by the night. 
And now theſe eyes ſhall view my native ſhore, 180 
My dear, dear children, and my fire no more; 
Whom haply Greece to ſlaughter has decreed, 
And for mi fatal flight condem'd to bleed. 
But thee, O gracious monarch, I implore | 
By ev'ry god, by ev'ry ſacred pow'r, 185 
Who conſcious of the facts my lips relate, 
With truth inſpire me to declare my fate; 
By all the ſolemn ſanctions that can bind 
In holy ties the faith of human kind; 

2ve mercy, mercy, on a guiltleſs foe, 190 
Oerwhelm'd and ſunk with ſuch a weight of woe! 

His life we gave him, and diſpell'd his fears, 
Touch'd with his moving eloquence of tears ; 
And, melting firſt, the good old king commands 
To free the captive, and to looſe his hands. 195 
Then with ſoft accents, and a pleaſing look, 
Mild and benevolent the monarch ſpoke. 

Henceforth let Greece no more thy thoughts employs 
but live a ſubje& and a ſon of Troy; 
With truth and ftri& ſincerity proceed, 200 
day, to what end they fram'd this monſtrous ſteed 5 


$ 5 3 Who 
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Who was its author, what his aim, declare; 

Some ſolemn vow ? or engine of the war ? 
SkilPd in the frauds of Greece, the captive rears 

His hands unſhackled to the golden ſtars ; 208 

You, ye eternal ſplendors! he exclaims, 

And you divine inviolable flames, 

Ye fatal {words and altars, which I fled, 

Ye wreaths that circled this devoted head ; 

U, all, atteſt! that juſtly I releaſe 219 
My ſworn allegiance to the laws of Greece, 
Renounce my country, hate her ſons, and lay 
Their inmoſt counſels open to the day. 

And thou, O Troy, by Sinon ſnatch'd from fate, 
drare, ſpare the wretch, who faves the Phrygian Rate, 
Greece on Minerva's aid rely'd alone, 216 
Since firſt the labours of the war begun, 

But from that execrable point of time, 

When Ithacus, the firſt in ev'ry crime, 


With Tideus' impious fon, the guards had flain, 220 


And brought her image from the Phrygi:n, fane, 
Diſtain'd her ſacred wreaths with murderous hands, 
Still red and reeking from the Naughter'd bands; 
Then ceas'd the triumphs of the Grecian train, 


And their full tide of conqueſt ſunk again; 225 


Their ſtrength decay d, and many a dreadful ſign 
To trembling Greece proclaim d the wrath divine. 
Scarce to the camp the ſacred image came, 
When from her eyes the flaſh'd a living flame; 


A bri y ſõ cat bedew'd her limbs around, 230 


And thrige the ſprung indignant from the ground; | 
9 98 Thrice | 
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Thrice was ſhe ſeen with martial rage to wield 
Her pond'rous ſpear, and ſhake her blazing ſhield. 
With that, ſage Calchas mov'd the trembling train 

To fly, and meaſure back the deeps again; 235 
That *twas not giv*n our armies to deſtroy 

The Phrygian empire, and the tow'rs of Troy, 

Till they ſhould bring from Greece thoſe favouring gods, 
Who {mil'd indulgent, when they plough'd the floods ; 
With more auſpicious figns repaſs the main, 240 
And with new omens take the field again. 

Now to their native country they repair, 

With gather'd forces to renew the war 

The ſcheme of Calchas ! but their vaniſh'd hoſt 

Will ſoon return to waſte the Phrygian coaſt. 245 
All Greece, atoning dire Ulyſſes? deed, 

To Pallas' honour rais'd this wond'rous ſeed ; 

But Calchas order'd this enormous fize, 

This monſtrous bulk, that heaves into the fkies, 

Left Troy ſhould lead 1t through her opening gate, 250 
And by this new palladium guard her ſtate. 

For oh ! ye Phrygians, had your rage profan'd 

This gift of Pallas with an impious hand, 

Some Fate (which all ye pow'rs immortal ſhed 

Wich all your vengeance on its author's head!) 255 
In one prodigious rum would deſtroy ; 
Thy empire, Priam, and the ſons of Troy. 

but would you join within your walls to lead 

This pledge of heav'n, this tutelary ſteed; 

Then, with her hoſts, all Aſia ſhall repair, 260 
{nd pour on Pelop's walls a ſtorm of war; | 


T 4 Then 
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Then Greece ſhall bleed, and periſh in her turn; 


Her future ſons ; her nations yet unborn. 

Thus did the purjur'd Sinon's art prevail; 

Too fondly we believ'd the ſtudy'd tale; 262 
And thus was Troy, who bravely could ſuſtain 
Achilles“ fury, when he {wept the plain, 

thouſand veſſels, and a ten years war, 

Won by a ſigh, and vanquiſh'd by a tear. 

Here a more dreadful object role to ſight, 270 
And ſhook our ſouls with horror and affright. 
Unbleſt Laocoon, whom the lots deſign 
Prieſt of the year, at Neptune's holy ſhrine 
Slew on the ſands, beſide the rolling flood, 

A fatoly ſteer, in honour of the god. = 
When, horrid to relate! two ſerpents glide 

And roll incumbent on the glaily tide, 

Advancing to the ſhore; their ſpires theyr 

Fold above fold, in many a tow'ring maze. 

Beneath their burniſh'd breaſts the waters glow, 280 
Their crimſon creſts niflame the deeps below; 

Ocer che vaſt flood extended long and wide, 

Their curling backs lay floating on the tide; 

Laſh'd to a foam the boiling billows roar, 

And now the dreadful monſters reack'd the ſuore; 28; 
Their hiſſing tongues they darted, as they came, 
And their red eye-balls ſhot a ſanguine flame. 

Pale at the ſight, we fled in dire diimay; 

Strait to Laocoon they direct their way; 

And frſt in curling fiery volumes bound 290 
His two young ſons, and wrapt them round and round, 
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erour'd the children in the father's view; 
Then on the miſerable father flew, 
ne to their aid he runs with fruitleſs haſte; 
1nd all the man in horrid folds embra£C'd : 295 
Twice round his waiſt, and round his neck they rear 
Their winding heads, and hiſs aloft in air. 
lis cred wreaths the vid poiſons ſtain, 
1nd, while he labours at the krots in vain, 
gung to the foul, he bellow's with the pain. 300 
50, when the axe has glanc'd upon his ſcull, 
reales from the ſhrine, and roars the wounded bull. 
dat each huge ſerpent now retires again, 
And flies for ſhelter ro Minerva's tane ; 
Her buckler's orb the goddeſs wide diſplay'd, 305 
gad ſcreen'd her monſters in che dreadſul ſide. 
Then, a new fear the trembling crowd poſleſt, 
4 holy horror pants in every brealt 
judge Laocoon juſtly doom'd to bleed, 
Thoſe guilty ſpear profan'd the ſacred ſtced. 319 
We vote to lead him to Minerva's tow'r, 
dad ſupphcate, with vows, th* offended pow'r; 
to the fatal labour bend their care, 
Level the walls, and lay the bulwarks bare; 
come round the lofty neck the cables tye, 315 
«me to the feet the rolling wheels apply; 
ite tow'ring monſter, big with Ilion's doom, 
Mounts o'er the wall; an army in the womb ; 
ound the moving pile the children join 4 
In touts of tranſport, and in ſongs divine; 320 1 
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They run, they pull the ſtretching cords with joy, 
And lend their little hands to ruin Troy! 
In one loud peal th' enormous horſe rolls down, 
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cron 
And thund'ring gains the center of the town Ee 
Oh Troy, renown'd in war! oh bright abodes! z: n t 
Oh glorious 'Troy ! the labour of the gods! fun 
Thrice ſftop'd unmov'd the monſter in the gate, hey! 
And claſhing arms thrice warn'd us of our fate; Nieir | 
But we, by madneſs blinded and o'ercome, _ EN 
Lodge the dire moniter in the ſacred dome, zer 
Caſſandra too, inſpir'd, our fate declares Then, 
(So Phoebus doom'd) to unregarding ears; 1 mor 


We, thoughtleſs wretches ! deck the ſhrines, and waſ 
In ſports the day, which heav'n decreed our laſt. 
Now had the ſun roll'd down the beamy light, z; 
And from the caves of ocean ruſh'd the night; 
With one black veil her fpreading ſhades ſuppreſs 
The face of nature, and the frauds of Greece, aun 
Ihe Trojans round their walls in ſilence lay, une 
And loſt in ſleep the labours of the day. 34> 
When lo! their courſe the Grecian navy bore, | 
New-rigg'd and arm'd,and reach'd the well-known ſhore 
By ſtlent Cynthia's friendly beams convey'd ; b 
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And tne proud admiral a flame diſplay'd. q lad t 
Then Sinon, favour'd by the partial gods, 145M 6: 
Unlocks the mighty monſter's dark abodes ; rt 
His peopled caves pour. forth in open air by, 
The heroes, and the whole impriſon'd war. er! 


J. ed by the guiding cord, alight with 10y er 
Th” impatient princes, in the midſt of Troy; K 
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Mchaon firſt, then great Achilles? heir, 
"es, Thoas, Acamas, appear ; 
\ crowd of chiefs with Menelaus ſucceed ; 
Focus laſt, who fram'd the fraudiul ſtecd. 
brit they in ade the city, bury'd deep 355 
"fumes of wine, and all diſſolv'd in fleep ; 
They ſlay the guards, they burſt the gates, and join 
Nieir fellows, conſcious to the bold deſign. 
Twas now the time when firft kind heav'n beſtows 
1 wretched man the bleſſings of repote ; 360 
ſnen, in my flumbers, Hector ſeem'd to rife 
{mournful vition ! to my cloſing eyes. 
ach he appear'd, as when Achilles' car 
ad fery courſers Whirl'd hun through the war; 
dn thro' his ſwelling feet the thongs 1 view'd, 365 
*; beauteous body black with duſt and blood. 
le gods! how che g'd from Hector! who with joy 
und in proud chiles? ſpoils to Troy; 
fung at the ſhips, like heav'n's almighty fire, 
\ames after flames, and wrapt a fleet in fire. 370 
Jou calh'd wich wounds that for his Troy he bore, 
fis beard and locks ſtood ſtiffen'd with lis gore. 
uh tears and mournfal accents I began, 
lad thus beſpoke the viſtonary man! 
day, glorious prince, thy country's hope and joy, 375 
Fit cauſe ſo long detains thee from thy Troy? 
, from what realms, ſo long deſir'd in vain, 
ter Hector comes, to bleſs her eyes again? 
Mer ſuch numbers ſlain, ſuch labours paſt, 
weis our prince! ah! thus return'd at laſt? 330 
Why 
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Why ſtream theſe wounds? or who could thus diſgti 

The manly charms of that majeſtic face ? 
Nought to theſe queſtions vain the ſhade replies, 

But from his boſom draws a length of ſighs; 

Fly, fly, oh! fly the gathering flames; the walls 38 

Are won by Greece, and glorious Ilion falls; 

Enough to Priam and to Troy before 

Was paid ; then ſtrive with deſtiny no more; 

Could any mortal hand prevent our fate, 

This hand, and this alone, had ſav'd the ſtate, 

Troy to thy care commends her wand” ring gods; 

With theſe purſue thy fortunes o'er the floods 


30 


To that proud city, thou ſhalt raiſe at laſt, Ager 
Return'd from wand'ring wide the wat'ry waſte. pe” 
This ſaid, he brought from Veſta's hallow'd quire z "4 

arn 


The ſacred wreaths, and everlaſting fire. 


Meantime tumultuous round the walls ariſe » 


; : {| { 
Shrieks, clamours, ſhonts, and mingle in the ſkies, 1 
And (though remote my father's palace ſtood, | : 

in 


With ſhades ſurrounded, and a gloomy wood) 404 
Near, and more near, approach the dire alarms; | 
The voice of woe; the dreadful din of arms. 
Rons'd at the deaf'ning pea! that roars around, 
I mount the dome, and hiten to the ſound. 
Tnus oer the corn, while furious winds conſpire, 409 
Rolls on a wide-devouring blaze of fire; | 
Or ſome big torrent, from a mountain's brow, 
Burſts, pours, and thunders down the vale below, 
Cerwheins the fields, lays waſte the golden grain, 
And headlong ſweeps the tercits to the main; 414 
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und at the din, the ſwain with liſt'ning ears 

m ſome ſteep rock the ſounding ruin hears. 

Now Hector's warning prov'd too clear and true, 

he wiles of Greece appear'd in open view 

te roaring flames in volumes huge aſpire, 415 
Id wrap thy dome, Deiphobus, in fire; 

ſhine, ſage Ucalegon, next ſtrow'd the ground, 

Ind ſtretch'd a vaſt unmeaſur'd rum round, 

ide o'er the waves the bright reflection plays; 

The ſurges redden with the diſtant blaze. 420 
ſhen ſhouts and trumpets ſwell the dire alarms; 

aud, though 'twas vain, I madly flew to arms: 

ger to raiſe a band of friends, and pour 

hone firm body, to defend the tow'r ; 

age and revenge my kindling boſom fire, 425 
Warm, and in arms, to conquer or expire. 

But lo! poor Pantheus, Phoebus? prieſt appears, 

ut ſcap'd the foe, diſtracted with his fears, 

The ſage his vanquiſh'd gods and relicks bore, 

ind with his trembling grandſon ſought the ſhore. 430 
day, Pantheus, how the fate of Ilion ſtands ? 

day, if a tow'r remains in Trojan hands: 

e thus with groans;---Our laſt ſad hour is come, 

Vur certain, fixt, inevitable doom. 

Troy once was great, but oh ! the ſcene 13 o'er, 435 
Her glory vanith'd | and her name no more! 

tor partial Jove transfers her paſt renown 

lo Greece, who triumphs in her burning town; 

and the huge monſter from his op'ning ſide 

tours forth her warriors in an endleſs Ude; 440 
With 
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With joy proud Sinon ſees the flames aſpire, on ai. 
Heaps blaze on blaze, and mingles fire with fire; Wi, f 
Here thouſands pouring through the gates appear, er all 
Far more than proud Mycenæ tent to war. ach | 
Some ſeize the pailes ; groves of tpears ariſe, . 


That thirſt for blood, and Rath agauit the ikies. With er 
The guards but juſt maintain a teeble fight 1; har 
With their fierce foes, amidſt the gloomy night, uh f 

While Pantheus? words, while ev'ry god nilpires, Pol | 
I flew to arms; and ruſh'd amidſt che fires, or 
Where the loud Furies call, where ſhouts and cries 0 thr 
Ring round the walls, and thunder in the ſkies, ſkrou 


Now faithful Ripheus on my fide appears, Frapt 
With hoary Iphitus, advano'd in years; L 
And valiant Hypazis and Dymas, known 454 
By the pale ſplendors of the glimm'riug moon; 
With the'e Chorœbus, Mygdon's generous bor, 
ho came, ill-fated, to the wars of Troy; 
Fir'd with the fair Caſſandra's blooming charms, 
To-aid her fire with unavailing arms ; 46, 
Ah ! brave unhappy youth! - he would not hear er! 
His bride inſpir'd, who warn'd him from the war! 1 ind & 

Theſe when I ſaw, with kerce collected might, ; heat 
Breathing revenge, and crowding to the fight; aa 
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With warmth I thus addreſs'd the gen'rous train: 405 An 

Ye bold, brave vouths, but bold and brave in vain! "ith 

a. 

If by your dauntleſs ſouls impell'd, you dare =: 
N 


With me to try th' extremities of war; 
You ſee our hopeleſs ſtate ; how every god, 
Who guarded Troy, has left his old abode 479% 
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l, fy to arms, and gloriouſly expire; 
ler all ruſh on, and, vanquiſh'd as we are, 
ch one laſt beam of ſafety from deſpair. 
nos while my words inflame the liſt'ning crew. 475 
(ith rage redoubled to the fight they flew 
|; hungry wolves, while clouds involve the day, 
zu from their dens; and, prowling wide for prey, 
gon to the tempeſt, while the ſavage brood, 
wreech'd in the cavern, pant and thirſt for blood; 480 
Y through the town, determin'd to expire, 
ſirough the thick ftorm of darts, and ſmoke and fire, 
ſrapt and ſurrounded with the ſhades of night, 
ſe ruſh'd to certain death, and mingled in the fight. 
What tongue the dreadful ſlaughter could diſcloſe ? 485 
r oh ! what tears could anſwer half our woes? 
ſh? glorious empreſs of the nations round, 
llajeftic Troy, lay level'd with the ground; 
er murder'd natives crowded her abodes, 
&r ſtreets, her domes, the temples of her gods. 490 
Nor Illion bled alone: her turn ſucceeds ; 
ad then ſhe conquers, and proud Argos bleeds ; 
heath in a thouſand forms deſtructive frown'd, 
ad woe, deſpair, and horror rag'd around. 
40% and firtt Androgeos, whom a train attends, 495 
ith ſtile familiar hail'd us as his friends; 
de, brave aiſoctates, haſte; what dull delay 
tins you here, while others ſeize the prey? 
names your friends have laid all Ilion waſte, 
reo yen come lagging from your ſiups the laſt. 5oo 
of Thus 
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Thus he; but ſoon from our reply he knows WM com 
His fatal error, compaſs'd round with foes; yt 
Reſtrains his tongue, and, meditating flight, Come 
Stops ſhort ;---and ſtartles at the dreadful fight, WM and 
So the pale ſwain, who treads upon a ſnake co but, 
Unſcen, and lurking in the gloomy brake, BY 
Soon as his ſwelling ſpires in circles play, or! 


Starts back, and ſhoots precipitate away. 
Fierce we ruſh in, the heedleſs foes ſurround, 
And lay the wretches breathleſs on the ground: 514 
New to the place, with ſudden terror wild; 
And thus at firſt our flatt'ring fortune ſmil'd. 
Then, by his courage and ſucceſs inſpir'd, 
His warlike train the brave Chorœbus fir'd; 
Lo! friends, the road of ſaſety you ſurvey; zig 
Come, follow fortune, where ſhe points the way; 
Let each in Argive arms his limbs dilguiſe, 

And wield the bucklers, that the foe ſupplies; 
For if ſucceſs an enemy attends, : 
Who afks, if fraud or valour gain'd his ends? id? 
This ſaid, Androgeos' creſted helm he wore; f 
Then, on his arm, the ponderous buckler bore 
With beauteous figures grac'd, and warlike pride; 
The ſtarry ſword hung glitt'ring at his ſide. : 
Like him, bold Ripheus, Dymas, and the reſt, 523 
Their manly limbs in hoſtile armour dreſt. f 
With gods averſe, we follow to the fight, 4 Thy 
And, undiſtinguiſh'd in the ſhades of night, . 
Mix with the foes, employ the murdering ſteel, 


And plunge whole ſquadrons to the depths of hell. 530 
; dome I 
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eme, wild with fear, precipitate retreat, 
fly to the ſhore, and ſhelter in the fleet; 
ome climb the monſtrous horſe, a frighted train, 
And there lie trembling in the ſides again. 
50% But, heav'n againſt us, all attempts muſt fail, 535 
u hopes are vain, nor courage can prevail; 
for lo! Caffandra, lo! the royal fair 
from Pallas“ ſhrine with looſe diſhevel'd hair 
Dragg'd by the ſhouting vittors ;---to the ſkies 
zige rais'd, but rais'd in vain, her glowing eyes; 540 
ker eyes---ſhe could no more the Grecian bands 
Had rudely manacled her tender hands ; 
Chorcebus could not bear that ſcene of woes, 
I But, fir'd with fury, flew amidſt the foes ; 
zi 4 viſt we follow to redeem the fair, 545 
uh to his aid, and thicken to the war. 
Here from the temple on our troop deſcends 
A form of javelins from our Trojan friends, 
Who from our arms and helmets deem'd us foes ; 
And hence a dreadful ſcence of laughter roſe. 550 
Then all the Greeks our ſlender band invade, 
ud pour enrag'd to ſeize the reſcu'd maid ; 
| dax with all the bold Dolopians came, 
and both the kings of Atreus' royal name. 
5% bo when the winds in airy conflict riſe, 555 
lere ſouth and weft charge dreadful in the ſkies; 
There louder Eurus, to the battle borne, 
Mounts the ſwift courſers of the purple morn ; 
WJ beneath the whirlwind roar the bending woods; 
53% ith his huge trident Neptune ftrikes the floods: 560 
eme Vor. LII. U Foams. 
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Foams, ſtorms, and tempeſting the deeps around, 
Bares the broad boſom of the dark profound, 
Thoſe too, we chas'd by night, a ſcatter'd train, 
Now boldly rally, and appear again. 


To them our Argive helms and arms are known, 56g 


Our voice and language diff” ring from their own, 
We yield to numbers. By Peneleus' ſteel 

Firſt at Minerva's ſhrine Chorcebus fell, 

Next Ripheus bled, the juſteſt far of all 


The ſons of Troy; yet heav'n permits his fall, 5 


The like fad fate brave Hypanis attends, 
And hapleſs Dymas, flaughter'd by their friends. 


Nor thee, ſage Pantheus! Phœbus' wreaths could ſavg 


Nor all thy ſhining virtues from the grave. 

Ye dear, dear ruins! and thou, 'Troy ! declare 1 
If once I trembled or declin'd the war: 

Midſt flames and foes a glorious death I ſought, 
And well deſerv'd the death for which I fought. 
Thence we retreat, our brave aſſociates gone, 


Pelias and Iphitus were left alone; 109 


This ſlow with age and bending to the ground, 
And that more tardy from Ulyſſes? wound. 
Now from the palace-walls tumaltuous ring 


The ſhouts, and call us to defend the king; 


'There we beheld the rage of fight, and there 59 


The throne of death, and center of che war; 
As Troy, all Troy beſide had ſlept in peace, 
Nor ſtain'd by ſlaughter, nor alarm'd by Greece. 


Shield lock'd in ſhield, advance the Grecian pow'rs, 
To burſt the gates, and ſtorm the regal tow'rs; 5% 
Fl 
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Fly up the ſteep aſcent where danger calls, 

Ind fix their ſcaling engines in the walls. 

igh in the left they graſp'd the fenceful ſhield, 

Fierce in the right the rocky ramparts held ; 

Roofs, tow'rs, and battlements the Trojans throw, 595 

A pile of ruins: on the Greeks below; 

Catch for defence the weapons of deſpair, 

In theſe the dire extremes of death and war. 

Now on their heads the pond'rous beams are roll'd, 

by Troy's firſt monarchs cruſted round with gold. 60⁰ 

Here thronging troops with glitt'ring fau*chions ſtand, 

To guard the portals, and the door command. 

Strait to the palace, fir'd with hopes, I go 

To aid the vanquith'd, and repel the foe. 

A ſecret portico contriv'd behind, 605 

Great Hector's manſion to the palace join'd, 

Br which his hapleſs princeſs oft would bring 

Her royal infant to the good old king. 

This way the topmoſt battlements I gain, 

hence the tir'd Trojans threw their darts in vain. 610 

Rus'd on a lofty point, a turret rears 

fer ſtately head unrival'd to the ſtars ; 

from hence we wont all Ilion to ſurvey, 

The fields, the camp, the fleets, and rolling ſea. 

Wih ſteel the yielding timbers we aflail'd. 615 

here looſe the huge disjointed fructure fail'd ; 

Ihen, tugg'd convulſive from the ſhatter'd walls, 

Ne puſh the pile: the pond'rous ruin falls 

Tumbling in many a whirl, with thund'ring ſound, 

Down headlong on the foes, and ſmokes along the ground. 
92 Bur 
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But crowds on crowds the bury'd troops ſupply; 621 

And in a ſtorm the beams and rocky fragments fly, | 
Full in the portal rag'd with loud alarms 

Brave Pyrrhus, glitt'ring in his brazen arms. 

So from his den, the winter ſlept away, 625 

Shoots forth the burniſh'd ſnake in open day; | 

Who, fed with ev'ry poiſon of the plain, 

Sheds his old ſpoils, and ſhines in youth again; 

Proud of his golden ſcales rolls tow'ring on, i 

And darts his forky ſting, and glitters on the ſun. 6;of 
To him the mighty Periphas ſucceeds, 


And the bold * chief who drove his father's ſteeds; . 
With theſe the Scyrian bands advance, and aim * 
Full at the battlements the miſſive flame. : * 
Fierce Pyrrhus in the front with forceful ſway 635 1 
Ply'd the huge axe, and hew'd the beams away; I 
The ſold timbers from the portal tore, 94 
And rent from ev'y hinge the brazen door. Th. 
At laſt the chief a mighty op'ning made, . N 
And, all th' imperial dome, in all her length diſplay d: 4 

The ſacred rooms of Troy's firſt monarchs lie, 641M... 
PEN ; lde 
With Priam's pomp, profan'd by every eye; 6 
In arms the centries to the breach repair, = 
And ſtand embody'd, to repel the war. ; * 
Now far within, the regal rooms diſcloſe, 6458 in 
Loud and more loud, a direful ſcene of woes ; | | 
The roof reſounds with female ſhrieks and cries, By 
And the ſhrill echo ſtrikes the diſtant ſkies, Wh 
* Automedon, ch 
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The trembling matrons fly from place to place, 

And kiſs the pillars with a laſt embrace; 650 

Bold Pyrrhus ſtorms with all his father's fire; 

The barrier's burſt ; the vanqui{t'd guards retire 

The ſhatter'd doors the thund'ring engines ply ; 

The bolts leap back; the ſounding hinges fly; 

The war breaks in; loud ſhouts the hoſtile train; 65 5 

The gates are ſtorm'd ; the foremoſt ſoldiers ſlain : 

Through the wide courts the crowding Argives roam, 

And ſwarm triumphant round the regal dome. 

Not half ſo fierce the foamy deluge bounds, 

and burſts reſiſtleſs o'er the level'd mounds ; 660 

Pours down the vale, and roaring o'er the plain, 

wweeps herds, and hinds, and houſes to the main. 
Theſe eyes within the gate th' Atrides view'd, 

and furious Pyrrhus cover'd o'er with blood; 

dad they beheld, amid the mournful ſcene, 655 

The hundred daughters with the mother queen, 

ud Priam's ſelf polluting with his gore 

Thoſe flames, he hallow'd at the ſhrines before. 

The fifty bridal rooms, a work divine! 


(Such were his hopes of a long regal line) 670 
ch in Barbaric gold, with trophies crown'd, 
unk with their proud ſupport of pillars round; ; 
nd, u here the flames retire, the focs poſſeſs the ground. 


And now, great queen, you haply long to know 
The fate of Priam in this general woe. 675 
When with ſad eyes the venerable fire 
*cheld his Ilion ſunk in hoſtile fire; 
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His palace ſtorm'd, the lofty gates laid low, 

His rich pavillions crowded with the foe ; 

In arms, long fince diſus'd, the hoary ſage 62g 

Loads each ſtiff languid limb, that ſhook with age; | 

Girds on an unperforming {word in vain, 

And runs on death amidft the hoſtile train. 

Within the courts, beneath the naked ſky, 

An altar roſe; an aged laurel by; 685 

That o'er the hearth and houſhold- gods difplay'd 

A ſolemn gloom, a Jeep majeſtic ſhade : 

Hither, like doves, who cloſe-embody'd fly 

From ſome dark tempeſt black'ning in the ſky, | 

The queen for refuge with her daughters ran, 69 

Clung and embrac'd their images in vain. | 

But when in cumbrous arms the king ſhe ſpy'd, 

Alas! my poor unhappy lord? ſhe cry'd, 

What more than madneſs, midſt theſe dire alarms, # 

Mov'd thee to load thy helpleſs age with arms? 69; 

No aid like thine this dreadful hour demands, a 

But aſks far other ſtrength, far other hands. 

No! could my own dear Hector arm again, 

My own dear Hector now would arm in vain. 

Come to theſe altars; here we all ſhall have 700 

One common refuge, or one common grave. 

This ſaid, her aged lord the queen embrac'd, 

And on the ſacred ſeat the monarch plac'd. 1 
When lo! Polites, one of Priam's ſons, 1044 

Through darts and foes, from flaught'ring Pyrrhus runs. 

Wounded he traverfes the cloyſter'd dome, n 


Darts through the courts, and ſhoots from room to room: 
Cloſe, 
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Coſe, cloſe behind, purſu'd the furious foe, 

ſul graſp'd the youth, and aim'd the fatal blow; 

Gon as within his parents ſight he paſt, 710 

derc'd by the pointed death, he breath'd his laſt : 

He fell; a purple ſtream the pavement dy'd, 

The ſoul comes guſhing in the crimſon tide. 

The king, that ſcene impatient to ſurvey, 

Though death ſurrounds him, gives his fury way; 715 

int oh! may ev'ry violated god, 

Barbarian ! thank thee for this deed of blood; 

f gods there are, ſuch actions to regard, ) 

01! may they give thy guilt the full reward; 

Guilt, that a father's ſacred eyes defil'd 720 

ich blood, the blood of his dear murder'd child! 

Unlike thy fire, Achilles the divine! 

But ſure Achilles was no fire of thine !) 

foe as I was, the hero deign'd to hear 

The gueſt's, the ſuppliant's, king's, and father's pray'r; 

To funeral rites reſtor'd my Hector ſlain, 726 

nd ſafe diſmiſs'd me to my realm again. 

Tas ſaid, his trembling arm eſſay'd to throw 

The dull dead javelin, that ſcarce reach'd the foe ; 

The weapon languiſhingly lagg'd along, 730 

and, guiitleſs, on the buckler faintly rung. 

Thou then be firſt, replies the chief, to go 

With theſe ſad tidings to his ghoſt below; 

levone---acquaint him with my crimes in Troy, 

and tell my fire of his degenerate boy. 735 

be then he ſaid, and dragg'd the moaarch on, 

rough the warm blood that iſſu'd from his ſon, 
U4 Stage 
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Stagg' ring and ſliding in the ſlipp'ry gore, | Fiſt | 
And to the ſhrine the royal victim bore ; And: 
Lock'd in the left he graſps the ſilver hairs, My r 
High in the right the flaming blade he rears, u W. 
Then to the hilt with all his force apply'd, Call 


WY 
—_— 


He plung'd the ruthleſs fau'chion in his fide. A que 
Such was the fate unhappy Priam found, And 
Who ſaw his Troy lie levell'd with the ground; 74% Her! 
He, who, round Aſia ſent his high commands, For h 
And ſtretch'd his empire o'er a hundred lands; The! 
Now hes a headleſs carcaſs on the ſhore, do m. 
The man, the monarch, and the name no more! and 
Then, nor till then, I fear'd the furious foe, K !- 
Struck with that ſcene of unexampled woe; No f. 
Soon as I ſaw the murder'd king expire: Yet i 
His old compeer, my venerable fire, The \ 
My palace, fon, and conſort left behind, To m 
All, all, at once came ruſhing on my mind. 75d! 
I gaz'd around, but not a friend was there; Th 
My hapleis friends, abandon'd to deſpair, Conf 


Had leap'd down headlong from the lofty ſpires, In po 
Tir'd with their toils ; or plung'd amidſt the fires. Her | 
Thus left alone, and wand'ring, I ſurvey 76 ooch 


Where trembling Helen cloſe and ſilent lay She f 
In Veſta's porch; and by the diſmal glare ſuit 1 
Of relling flames diſcern the fatal fair; Ther 


The common plague ! by Troy and Greece abhor'd! N W 
She fear'd alike the vengeful Trojan ſword, 765 Are 
Her injur'd country, and abandon'd lord, Thin 
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Faſt by the ſhrine I ſpy'd the lurking dame, 
and all my ſoul was kindled into flame: 
us ruin'd country to revenge, I Rood 
u wrath reſolv'd to ſhed her impious blood. 770 
Hall ſhe, this guilty fair, return in peace, 
4 queen, triumphant, through the realms of Greece, 
And ſee, attended by her Phrygian train, 
74M ir home, her parents, ſpouſe, and ſons again ? 
For her curſt cauſe ſhall raging flames deſtroy 775 
The ſtately ſtructures of imperial Troy? 
do many ſlaughters drench the Dardan ſhore ? 
ind Priam's ſelf lie welt'ring in his gore? 
No !---ſhe ſhall die- for though the vi or gain 
No fame, no triumph for a woman ſlain; 780 
Yet if by juſt revenge the traitreſs bleed, 
The world conſenting will applaud the deed : 
To my own vengeance I devote her head, 
75% d the great ſpirits of our heroes dead. 
Thus while I rav'd, 1 ſaw my mother riſe, 78 
Confeſs'd a goddeſs, to my wond'ring eyes, 
n pomp unuſual, and divinely bright; 
fer beamy glories pierc'd the ſhades of night; 
duch ſhe appear'd, as when in heav'n's abodes 
de ſhines in all her glories to the gods. 790 
Ju rais'd to ſtrike, my hand ſhe gently took, 
Then from her roſy lips the goddeſs ſpoke. 
d! What wrath fo herce to vengance drives thee on? 
65 Are we no objects of thy care, my ſon? 
Think of Anchiſes, and his helpleſs age, 795 
Faß Thy hoary fire expos'd to hoſtile rage; 
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Think if thy dear Creüſa yet ſurvive, 

Think if thy child, the young Iilus live; 
Whom, ever hov'ring round, the Greeks incloſe, 
From every ſide endanger'd by the foes ; 

And, but my care withſtood, the ruthleſs {word 
Long ſince had ſlaughter'd, or the flames devour'd. 
Nor beauteous Helen now, nor Paris blame, 
Her guilty charms, or his unhappy flame ; 

The gods, my fon, th' immortal gods deſtroy 
This glorious empire, and the tow'rs of Troy. 
Hence then retire, retire without delay, 

Attend thy mother, and her words obey ; 

Look up, for lo! I clear thy clouded eye 
From the thick midſt of dim mortality; 

Where yon” rude piles of ſhatter'd ramparts riſe, 
Stone reat from ſtone, in dreadful rum hes, 
And black with rolling ſmoke the duſty whirlwind 

flies : 

There, Neptune's trident breaks the bulwarks down, 
There, from her baſis heaves the trembling town ; 81 6 
Heav'n's awful queen, to urge the Trojan fate, 
Here forms tremendous at the Sczan gate: 
Radiant in arms the furious goddeſs ſtands, 

And from the navy calls her Argive bands. 

On yon' high tow'r the martial maid behold, 
With her dread Gorgon blaze in clouds of gold. 
Great Jove himſelf the ſons of Greece inſpires, 
Each arm he ſtrengthens, and each foul he fires, 
Againit the Trojans, from the bright abodes, 
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tire then no more with heav'n ;---but oh! retreat, 

Jurſelt will guide thee to thy father's ſcar ; 

aſeif will cover and befriend thy flight. 

She ſaid, and ſunk within the ſhades of night; 

ind lo! the gods with dreadful faces frown'd, 830 

and lower'd, majeſtically ftern, around. 

Then fell proud Ilion's bulwarks, tow'rs and fpires ; 

Then Troy, though rais'd by Neptune, funk in fires. 

zo when an aged aſh, whoſe hononrs riſe 

from ſome ſteep mountain tow'ring to the ſkies, 8 35 

With many an axe by ſhouting ſwains is ply'd, 

Fierce they repeat the ſtrokes from every ſide; 

The tall tree trembling, as the blows go round, 

Bows the high head, and nods to every wound: 

It laſt quite vanquiſh'd, with a dreadful peal, 840 

n one loud groan rolls craſhing down the vale, 

H-10long with half the ſhatter'd mountain flies, 

ind ſtretch'd out huge in length th? unmeaſured run lies. 
Now, by the goddeſs led, I bend my way, 

Though javelins hifs, and flames around me play; 845 

wich floping ſpires the flames obliquely fly, 

The glancing darts turn innocently by. 

Son as, theſe various dangers paſt, I come 

Within my rev'rend father's ancient dome, | 

Whom firſt I ſought, to bear his helpleſs age 8590 

date o'er the mountains, far from hoſtile rage; 

An exil'd life diſdaining to enjoy, 

He ſtands determin d to expire with Troy: 

F'y you, who health, and youth, and ſtrength maintain, 

Jou, whoſe warm blood beats high in every vein; 855 


For 
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For me had heav'n decreed a longer date, * _— 
Heav'n had preſerv'd for me the Dardan ſlate; - That 
Too much of life already have I known, | not 


thol 


To ſee my country's fall prevent my own ; . 
rr 


Think then, this aged corſe with Ilion fell, 
And take, oh ! take your ſolemn laſt farewell : 
For death---theſe hands that office yet can do: 


It not---I'll beg it from the pitying foe, Jen 
At leaſt the ſoldier for my ſpoils will come; 1 £ 
Nor heed I now the honours of a tomb. 86; : o 
Grown to my friends an uſeleſs heavy load, ww" 
Long have I hv'd, abhorr'd by every god, ind | 


Since, 1n his wrath, high heaven's almighty fire 

Blaſted theſe limbs with his avenging fire, 
Thus he; and obſtinately bent appears: 

The mournful family ſtand round in tears. 

Myſelf, my ſhrieking wife, my weeping ſon, 

Friends, ſervants, all, intreat him to be gone, 

Nor to the general ruin add his own ; 

Bid him be reconcil'd to life once more, 

Nor urge a fate, that ilew too ſwift before. 

Unmov'd, he ſtill determines to maintain 

His cruel purpoſe, and we plead in vain, 
Once more I hurry to the dire alarms, 

To end a miſerable life in arms ; 

For oh! what meaſures could I now purſue, 

When death, and only death, was left in view : 

To fly the foe, and leave your age alone, 

Could ſuch a fire propoſe to ſuch a fon ? 
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irt by your's and heav'n's high will decreed, 885 
That you, and all, with hapleſs Troy, muſt bleed: 
not her leaſt remains you deign to ſave ; 

hold ! the door hes open to the grave. 

eyrrhus will ſoon be here, all cover'd o'er 

ud red from venerable Priam's gore; 890 

Who ftab'd the ſon before the father's view, 

Then at the ſhrine the royal father ſlew. 

Why, heavenly mother! did thy guardian care 

Snatch me from fires, and ſhield me in the war? 

Within theſe walls to ſee the Grecians roam, 895 

1nd purple ſlaughter ſtride around the dome; 

To ſee my murder'd conſort, ſon, and fire, 

teep'd in each other's blood, on heaps expire! 

ums! arms! my friends, with ſpeed my arms ſupply, 

is our laſt hour, and ſummons us to die; 990 

y arms !---in vain you hold me,---let me go--- 

{ bive, give me back this moment to the foe. 

Tis well---we will not tamely periſh all, 

but die reveng'd, and triumph in our fall. 

Now ruſhing forth, in radiant arms, I wield 905 

Wie ſword once more, and gripe the pond'rous ſhield. 

; hen, at the door, my weeping ſpouſe I mect, 

The fair Creüſa, who embrac'd my feet, 

0 ind clinging round them, with diſtraction wild, 
each'd to my arms my dear unhappy child: 910 
ind oh! ſhe cries, if bent on death thou run, 

lake, take with thee, thy wretched wife and ſon; 
, if one glimmering hope from arms appear, 
10 f defend theſe walls, and try thy valour here; 


Ah! 
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Ah! who ſhall guard thy fire, when thou art ſlain, v1 
Thy child, or me, thy conſort once in vain ? 
Thus while the raves, the vaulted dome replies 
To her loud ſhrieks, and agonizing cries. 
When lo! a wond'rous prodigy appears, 
For while each parent kus'd the boy with tears, 
Sudden a circling flame was ſeen to ſpread 
With beams refulgent round liulus? head; 
Then on his locks the lambent glory preys, 
And harmleſs fires around his temples blaze. 
Trembling and pale we quench with buſy care 92% Hit 


92 


The ſacred fires, and ſhake his flaming hair, Witt 
But old Anchiſes lifts his joyful eyes, Tog 
His hands and voice, in tranſport, to the ſkies, One 

Almighty Jove! in glory thron'd cn high, Our. 
This once regards us with a gracious eye; NR 4 { 
If e'er our vows deſerv'd thy aid divine, Hee 
Vouchſafe tay ſuccour, and confirm thy ſign. Wit 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when ſudden from the pole, Rai: 
Full on the left, the happy thunders roll ; Pref 


A ſtar ſhot ſweeping through the ſhades of night, 934 
And drew behind a radiant trail of light, 
That o'er the palace, gliding from above, 
To point our way, deſcends in Ida's grove; 
Then left a long continu'd ſtream in view, 
The track ſtill glittering where the glory flew. 
The flame paſt gleaming with a bluiſh glare, 
And ſmokes of ſulphur fill the tainted air. 

At this convinc'd, aroſe my reverend ſire, 


Addreis'd the gods, and hail'd the ſacred fire. 
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Proceed, my friends, no longer I delay, 945 

But inſtant follow where you lead the way. 

Ye gods, by theſe your omens, you ordain 

That from the womb of fate ſhall riſe again, 

To light and life, a glorious ſecond Troy; 

Then ſave this houſe, and this auſpicious boy; 95 

Convinc'd by omens ſo divinely bright, 

go, my ſon, companion of thy flight. 

Thus he---and nearer now in curling ſpires 

Through the long walls roll'd on the roaring fires. 

Haſte then, my fire, 1 cry'd, my neck aſcend, 95 5 

With joy beneath your ſacred load I bend; 

Together will we ſhare, where-e'er J go, 

One common welfare, or one common woe. 

Ourſelf with care will young Jülus lead; 

At fafer diſtance you my ſpouſe ſucceed ; 960 

Heed too theſe orders, ye attendant train 

Without the wall ſtands Ceres? vacant fane, 

Rais'd on a mount; an aged cypreſs near, 

Preſerv'd for ages with religious fear ; 

Thither, from different roads aſſembling, come, 965 

And meet embody'd at the ſacred dome: 

Thou, thou, my fire, our gods and relicks bear; 

Theſe hands, yet horrid with the ſtains of war, 

Refrain their touch unhallow'd till the day, 

When the pure ſtream ſhall waſh the guilt away. 9g76 
Now, with a lion's ſpoils beſpread, I take 

My fire, a pleafing burthen, on by back; 

Cloſe clinging to my hand, and preſſing nigh, 

ith ſteps unequal trip'd Iülus by; 
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Behind, my lov'd Creũüſa took her way; 
Through every lonely dark receſs we ſtray: 


975 


And I, who late th' embattled Greeks could dare, 


Their flying darts, and whole embody'd war, 

Now take alarm, while horrors reign around, 

At every breeze, and ſtart at every ſound. 

With fancy'd fears my buſy thoughts were wild 

For my dear father, and endanger'd child. 
Now, to the city gates approaching near, 

I ſeem the ſound of trampling feet to hear. 


Alarm'd my fire look'd forward tirough the ſhade, 98; 
And, fly my ſon, they come, they come he ſaid; 
Lo! from their ſhields I fee the ſplendors ſtream; 


And ken diftin& the helmet's fiery gleam, 

And here, ſome envious god, in this diſmay, 

This ſudden terror, ſnatch'd my ſenſe away. 

For while o'er devious paths I wildly trod, 

Studious to wander from the beaten road ; 

I loſt my dear Creiifa, nor can tell 

From that ſad moment, if by fate ſhe fell; 

Or ſunk fatign'd ; or ſtraggled from the train; 

But ah! ſhe never bleſt theſe eyes again! 

Nor, till to Ceres? ancient wall we came, 

Did 1 ſuſpe@ her loſt, nor miſs the dame. 

There all the train aſſembled, all but ſhe, 

Loft to her friends, her father, ſon, and me. 
What men, what gods did my wild fury ſpare ? 

At both I rav'd, and madden'd with deſpair. 

In Troy's laſt ruins did I ever know 

A ſcene ſo cruel ! ſuch tranſcendent woe! 
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„os gods, my ſon, and father to the train 1005 
W | next commend, and hide them in the plain; { 
Then fly for Troy, and ſhine in arms again, 
Refolv'd the burning town to wander o'er, 
And tempt the dangers that ] ſcap'd before. 
Now to the gate I run with furious haſte, 1010 
hence firſt from Ilion to the plain I paſt; 
Dart round my eyes in every place in vain, 
and tread my former footſteps o'er again. 
Grrounding horrors all my foul affright; 
ud more, the dreadful ſilence of the night. 1015 
Next to my houſe I flew without delay, 
there, if taply there ſhe bent her way. 
n vain---the conquering foes were enter'd there; 
lägh o'er the dome, the flames emblaze the air; 
Fierce to devour, the fiery tempeſt flies, 1020 
Wells in the wind, and thunders to the ſxies. 
back to th* embattled citadel I ran, 
\nd ſearch'd her father's regal walls in vain. 
Wes now and Phœnix I ſurvey, 
% Vo guard, in Juno's fane, the gather'd prey: 1025 
one huge heap the Trojan wealth was roll'd, 
kefulgent robes, and bowls of maſſy gold; 
pile of tables on the pavement nods, 
barch'd from the blazing temples of the gods. 
00 \ mighty train of ſhrieking mothers bound, 1030 
od with their captive children trembling round. 
let more] boldly raiſe my voice on high, 
ind in the ſhade on dear Creũſa cry; 
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Call on her name a thouſand times in vain, | 

But ſtill repeat the darling name again. 1035] 

Thus while I rave and roll my ſearching eyes, | 

Solemn and ſlow I ſaw her ſhade ariſe, 

The form'd enlarg'd majeſtic mov'd along; 

Fear rais'd my hair, and horror chain'd my tongue: 

Thus as I ſtood amaz'd, the heav'nly fair 1040 

With theſe mild accents ſooth'd my fierce deſpair, 
Why with exceſs of ſorrow raves in vain 

My deareſt lord, at what the gods ordain ? 

Oh could I ſhare thy toils !---but fate demies ; 

And Jove, dread Jove, the ſovereign of the ſkies, 1045 

In long, long exile, art thou doom'd to ſweep 

Seas after ſeas, and plough the wat'ry deep. 

Heſperia ſhall be thine, where Tyber glides 

Through fruitful realms, and rolls in eaſy tides. 

There ſhall thy Fates a happier lot provide, 1050 

A glorious empire, and a royal bride. 

Then let your ſorrows for Creüſa ceaſe ; 

For know, I never ſhall be led to Greece; 

Nor feel the victor's chain, nor captive's ſhame, 

A ſlave to ſome imperious Argive dame, 1055 

No !---born a princeſs, ſprung from heav'n above, 

Ally'd to Venus, and deriv'd from Jove, 

Sacred from Greece, *tis mine, in theſe abodes, 

To ſerve the glorious mother of the gods. | 

Farewell; and to our ſon thy care approve, 1060 

Our ſon, the pledge of our commutual love. 
Thus ſhe; and as I wept, and wiſh'd to ſay 

Ten thouſand things, diſlglv'd in air away. ; 

| Thrice | 
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nuice round her neck my eager arms I threw ; 

Thrice from my empty arms the phantom flew, 1065 
Swift as the wind, with momentary flight, 

Swift as a fleeting viſion of the night. : 

Now, day approaching, to my longing train, 

From ruin'd Ihon I return again ; h 

To whom, with wonder and ſurpriſe, I find 1070 
A mighty crowd of new companions join'd ; 

A hoſt of willing exiles round me ſtand, 

Matrons, and men, a miſerable band ; 

Eager the wretches pour from every fide, 

To ſhare my fortunes on the foamy tide ; 1075 
Valiant, and arm'd, my conduct they implore, 

To lead and fix them on ſome foreign ſhore : 

and now, o'er Ida with an early ray 

Flames the bright ſtar, that leads the golden day. 

No hopes of aid in view, and every gate 1080 
oſſeſt by Greece, at length I yield to fate. 

se o'er the hill my father I convey, 

ud bear the venerable load away. 
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Aneas proceeds in his relation: he gives an account off 
the fleet in which he ſailed, and the ſucceſs of his ici 
voyage to Thrace : from thence he direQts his courſe 
to Delos, and aſks the oracle what place the gods had 
appointed for his habitation ? By a miſtake of cel 

oracle's anſwer, he ſettles in Crete; his houſhold} 
gods give him the true ſenſe of the oracle in a dream. 
He follows their advice, and makes the beſt of hish 
way for Italy : he 1s caſt on ſeveral ſhores, and meets 
with very ſurpriſing adventures, till at length hef 
lands on Sicily; where his father Anchiſes dies. 
This is the place which he was ſailing from, when 
the tempeſt roſe, and threw him upon the c 
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W HEN heav'n deſtroy'd, by too ſevere a fate, 
The throne of Priam, and the Phrygian ſtate, 
When Troy, though Neptune rais'd her bulwarks round, 
The pride of Aſia, ſmok'd upon the ground; 
We ſought in vacant regions new abodes, 5 
Call'd by the guiding omens of the gods. 
Secret, a ſudden navy we provide, 
Beneath Antandros, and the hills of Ide. 
Doubtful, where heav'n would fix our wand'ring train, 
Our gather'd pow'rs prepare to plough the main. 10 
Scarce had the ſummer ſnot a genial ray; 
My fire commands the canvas to diſplay, 5 
And ſteer wherever fate ſnould point the way. 
With tears I leave the port, my native ſhore, 
And thoſe dear fields, where Ilion roſe before. 15 
And exil'd wretch, I lead into the floods, 
My fon, my friends, and all my vanquiſh'd gods. 
The warlike Thracians till a boundleſs plain, 

dacred to Mars, Lycurgus' ancient reign; 
Ally'd to Troy, while fortune own'd her cauſe; 20 
The ſame their gods and hoſpitable laws; 

X 4 Thither, 
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'Thither, with fates averſe, my courſe I bore, | ov 
And rais'd a town amid the winding ſhore, the 
Then from my name the riſing city call, mi 
And ſtretch along the ſtrand th' embattled wall. 251 
Here to my mother, and the favouring gods, Ah! 


I offer'd victims by the rolling floods; 
But ſlew a ſtately bull to mighty love, 


Who reigns the ſovereign of the pow'rs above. Irs 
Rais'd on a mount, a cornel grove was nigh, z 1 
And with thick branches ſtood a myrtle by. pra 
Wich verdant boughs to ſhade my altars round, If 
I came, and try'd to rend them from the ground, Wie] 
When io! a kornd prodigy 1 ſee; I 
For ſcarce my hands had wrench'd the rooted tree, 355 dent 
When, from the fibres, drops of grimſon gore is 
Ran trickling down, and ſtain'd the ſabl- ſhore. Rem 
Zmaz d, I ſhook with horror and afiright, This 
iy blood all curdled at the dreadful fight ; Wl Clos 
Curious the latent cauſes to explore, * Nt: 
With trembling hands a ſecond plant I tore; Det 
That ſecond wounded plant diſtill'd around cer 
Red drops of blood, and ſprinkled all the ground. n © 
Rack'd with a thouſand fears, devout I bow'd Voor 
To every nymph, and Thracia's guardian god. 4% beo 
Theſe omens to avert by pow'r divine, Jl ly 
And kiadly grant a more auſpicious ſign, - FT 
But when once more we tug'd with toiling hands, o! 
And eager bent my knees againſt the ſands; aud 
Live I to ſpeak it? - from the tomb I hear ;ol put | 
id 


A hollow groan, that ſhock'd my trembling ear, 
Howl 
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How can thy pious hands, ZEneas, rend 

The bury'd body of thy hapleſ; friend? 

This ſtream that trickles from the wounded tree 

s Trojan blood, and once ally'd to thee, 55 
ah! fly this barbarous land, this guilty ſhore, 

fly, fly the fate of murder'd Polydore. 

This grove of lances, from my body ſlain, 

Now blooms with vegetable life again. 

Then, as amaz'd in deep ſuſpenſe J hung, 69 
Fear rais'd my hair, and horror chain'd my tongue. 
Il-fated Priam, when the Grecian pow'rs 
Wich a cloſe ſiege begirt the Dardan tow'rs, 

No more confiding in the ſtrength of Troy, 

dent to the Thracian prince the hapleſs boy, 65 
With mighty treaſures, to ſupport him there, 

Remov'd from all the dangers of the war. 

This wretch, when Ilion's better fortunes ceaſe, 


A (5d with the proud victorious arms of Greece ; 
L broke through all ſacred laws, and uncontroll'd 79 
Deſtroy'd his royal charge, to ſeize the gold. 


Curs'd gold !---how high will danng mortals riſe 


In er'ry guilt, to reach the glittering prize? 


soon as my ſoul recover'd from her fears, 


„ere my father and the gather'd pecrs, 75 
hy the dreadful omens of the gods; 
El vote at once to fly the dire abodes ; 


To leave th' unhoſpitable realm behind, 
and fpread our op'ning canvas to the wind. 


: put firit we paid the 11tes to Polydore, 80 
aud rais'd a mighty tomb amid the ſhore. 


Next, 


| 
F 
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Next, to his ghoſt, adorn'd with cypreſs boughs 
And ſable wreaths, two ſolemn altars roſe ; 

With lamentable cries and hair unbound, 

The Trojan es in order mov*'d around. 2 
Warm milk and ſacred blood in bowls we brought, 
To lure the ſpirit with the mingled draught; 
Compos'd the ſoul; and, with a diſmal knell, 
Took thrice the melancholy laſt farewell. 


Soon as our fleet could truſt the ſmiling ſea, 90 


And the ſoft breeze had ſmooth'd the wat' ry way; 

Call'd by the whiſp'ring gales, we rig the ſhips, 

Crowd round the ſhores, and launch into the deeps. 

Swift from the port our eager courſe we ply, 

And lands and towns roll backward, as we fly, gx 
By Doris lov'd, and Ocean's azure god, 

Lies a fair iſle amid th' Ægean flood 

Which Phoebus fix d; for once ſhe wander'd round 

The ſhores, and floated on the vaſt profound. 

But now unmov'd, the peopled region braves 109 

The roaring whirlwinds, and the furious waves. 

Safe in her open ports the ſacred iſle 

Receiv'd us, harratfs'd with the naval toil. 

Our rever'nce due to Phœbus' town we pay, 


And holy Anius meets us on the way; 105 


Anius, whoſe brows the wreaths and laurels grace, 
Prieſt of the god, and ſovercign of the place. 
Well-pleas'd to ſee our train the ſhore aſcend, 

He flew to meet my fire, his ancient friend : 

In hoſpitable guiſe our hands he preſt, 110 
Then to the palace led each honour'd gueſt. 


95 


100 


To 
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To Phœbus' aged temple I repair, 
and ſupphant to the god prefer my pray'r: 
To wand'ring wretches, who m exile roam, 
Grant, O Thymbræan god, a ſettled home; 115 
Oh! grant thy ſuppliants, their long labours paſt, 
A race to flouriſh, and a town to laſt; 
Preſerve this little ſecond Troy in peace, 
dnatch'd from Achilles and the ſword of Greece; 
Youchſafe, great father, ſome auſpicious ſign; 120 
And oh! inform us with thy light divine, 
Where lies our way? and what auſpicious guide, 
To foreign realms ſhall lead us o'er the tide ? 

Sudden, the dire alarm the temple took ; 
The laurels, gates, and lofty mountains ſhook. 125 
Buck with à dreadful roar, the veils diſplay 
The hallow'd tripods in the face of day. 
Humbled we fell; then, proſtrate on the ground, 
We hear theſe accents in an aweful ſound : 
Ye valiant ſons of 'Troy, the land that bore 130 
Your mighty anceſtors to light before, 
Once more their great deſcendants ſhall embrace; 
Go—ſeek the ancient mother of your race. 
There the wide world, Eneas' houſe ſhall ſway, 
And down from ſon to ſon, th' imperial power convey. 

Thus Phcebus ſpoke ; and joy tumultuous fir'd 136 
The thronging crowds ; and eager all enquir'd, 
What realm, what town, his oracles ordain, 
Where the kind god would fix the wand'ring train? 
Then in his mind my fire revolving o'er 140 
The long, long records of the times before; 

| Learn, 
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Learn, ye aſſembled, peers, he cries, from me, 
The happy realm the laws of fate decree ; 

Fair Crete ſublimely tow'rs amid the floods, 

Proud nurſe of Jove, the ſovereign of the gods, 14; 
There ancient Ida ſtands, and thence we trace 

The firſt memorials of the Trojan race; 

A hundred cities the bleſt iſle contains, 

And boaſts a vaſt extent of fruitful plains. 

Hence our fam'd anceſtor old Teucer bore 150 
His courſe, and gain'd the fair Rhætean ſhore, 
There the great chief the ſeat of empire choſe, 
Before proud Troy's majeſtic ſtructures roſe; 
Till then, if rightly I record the tale, | 
Our old forefathers till'd the lowly vale. 155 
From hence arriv'd the mother of the gods, 
Hence her loud cymbals and her ſacred woods : 
Hence, at her rites religious ſilence reigns, 
And lions whirl her chariot o'er. the plains. : 
Then fly we ſpeedy where the gods command, 160 
Appeaſe the winds, and ſeek the Cretan land: . 
Nor diſtant is the ſhore ; if Jove but ſmile, 
Three days ſhall waft us to the bliſsful iſle. 

This ſaid; he ſlays the victims due, and loads 
In haſte the ſmoking altars of the gods. 165 
A bull to Phoebus, and a bull was flam 
To thee, great Neptune, monarch of the main : 
A milk white ewe to ev'ry weſtern breeze, 

A black, to ev'ry ſtorm that ſweeps the ſeas. 
Now fame reports Idomeneus' retreat, 170 
Expell'd and baniſh'd from the throne of Crete; = 
Free 
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free from the foe the vacant region lay: 


We leave the Delian ſhore, and plough the wat'ry way. 
By fruitful Naxos, o'er the flood we fly, 
Where to the Bacchanals the hills reply; 175 
By green Donyſa next and Paros ſteer, 
Where, white in air, her glitt'ring rocks appear. 
Thence through the Cyclades the navy glides, 
Whoſe cluſt'ring iſlands ſtud the ſilver tides. 
Loud ſhout the ſailors, and to Crete we fly ; 180 
To Crete our country, was the general cry. 
Swift ſhoots the fleet before the driving blaſt, 
And on the Cretan ſhore deſcends at laſt, 

With eager ſpeed I frame a town, and call 
From ancient Pergamus the riſing wall. 185 
Pleas*'d with the name, my Trojans I command 
To raiſe ſtrong tow'rs, and ſettle in the land. 
Soon as our luſty youth the fleet could moor, 
And draw the veſlels on the ſandy ſhore, 
Some join the nuptial bands: with buſy toil 190 
Their fellows plough the new-diſcover'd ſoil. 
To frame impartial laws I bend my cares, 
Allot the dwellings, and aſſign the ſhares. 
hen lo! from ſtanding air and poiſon'd ſkies, 
A ſudden plague with dire contagion flies. 195 
On corn and trees the dreadful peſt began ; | 
And laſt the fierce infection ſeiz'd on man. 
they breathe their ſouls in air ; or drag with pain 
Their lives, now lengthen'd out for woes, in vain 
Their wonted food the blaſted fields deny, 200 


aud the red dog-ttar fires the ſultry iky, 
My 
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My fire advis'd, to meaſure back the main, 
Conſult, and beg the Dehan god again 

To end our woes, his ſuccour to diſplay, 
And to our wand'rings point the certain way. 


205 


"Twas night; ſoft ſlumbers had the world poſſeſt, 


When, as I lay compos'd in pleaſing reſt, 
Thoſe gods I bore from flaming Troy, ariſe 
In aweful figures to my wond'ring eyes: 
Cloſe at my couch they ſtood, divinely bright, 
And ſhone diſtinct by Cynthia's gleaming light, 
Then, to diſpel the cares that rack*d my breaſt, 
"Theſe words the viſionary pow'rs addreft : 
"Thoſe truths the god in Delos would repeat, 
By us, his envoys, he unfolds in Crete ; 
By us, companions of thy arms and thee, 
From flaming Ilion o'er the ſwelling ſea. 
Led by our care, ſhall thy deſcendants riſe, 
The world's majeſtic monarchs, to the ſkies. 
Then build thy city for imperial ſway, 
And boldly take the long laborious way. 
Forſake this region; for the Delian pow'r 
Aſſign'd not for thy ſeat the Gnoſſian ſhore. 
Once by Oenotrians till'd, there lies a place, 
"Twas call'd Heſperia by the Grecian race; 
For martial deeds and fruits renown'd by fame; 
But ſince, Italia, from the leader's name. 
Theſe are the native realms the Fates aſſign; 
Hence roſe the fathers of the Trojan line ; 
The great Iaſfius, ſprung from heaven above, 
And ancient Dardanus, deriv'd from Jove, 
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nie then, in haſte theſe joyful tidings bear, 

Theſe truths unqueſtion'd to thy father's ear. 

begone —the fair Auſonian realms explore, 

for Jove himſelf denies the Cretan ſhore. 235 
Struck with the voice divine, and aweful fight, 

No common dream, or viſion of the night; 

| {aw the wreaths, their features; and a ftream 

Of trickling ſweat ran down from every limb. 

[ ſtarted from my bed, and rais'd on high 240 

My hands and voice in rapture to the ſky. 

Then (to our gods the due oblations paid) 

The ſcene divine before my fire I laid. 

He owns his error of each ancient place, 

Our two great founders, and the double race. 245 

My ſon, he cry'd, whom adverſe fates employ, 
0h! exercis'd in all the woes of Troy! 
sI reflect, Caſſandra's word divine 
Aſign'd theſe regions to the Dardan line. 
bat who ſurmis'd, the ſons of Troy ſhould come 250 
To fair Heſperia from their diſtant home ? 

Or who gave credit to Caſſandra's train, 

Doom'd by the Fates to propheſy in vain? 

Purſue we now a ſurer, fafer road, 

by Phoebus pointed, and obey the god. 255 
Glad we comply, and leave a few behind ; 

Then ſpread our ſails to catch the driving wind; 
forſake this realm; the ſparkling waves divide, 

And the ſwift veſſels ſhoot along the tide. 

Now vanith'd from our eyes the leſſening ground; 
And all the wide horizon ſtretching round, 201 
iboye was ſky, beneath was ſea profound: 

When, 
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When, black'ning by degrees, a gathering cloud, 

Charg'd with big ſtorms, frown'd dreadful o'er the flood, 

And darken'd all the main; the whirlwinds roar, 26; 

And roll the waves in mountains to the ſhore, 

Snatch'd by the furious guſt, the veſſels keep 

Their road no more, but ſcatter o'er the deep: 

The thunders roll, the forky light'nings fly; 

And in a burſt of rain deſcends the ſky. 279 

Far from our courſe was daft'd the navy wide, 

And dark we wander o'er the toſſing tide. 

Not ſkilful Palinure in ſuch a fea, 

So black with ſtorms, diſtinguiſh'd night from day; 

Nor knew to turn the helm, or point the way, 275 

Three nights, without one guiding ſtar in view, 

Three days, without the ſun, the navy flew ; 

The fourth, by dawn, the ſwelling ſhores we ſpy, 

See the thin ſmokes, that melt into the ſky, 

And bluiſh hills juſt opening on the eye. 280 

We furl the fails, with bending oars divide 

The flaſhing waves, and ſweep the foamy tide. 
Safe from the ſtorm the Strophades I gain, 

Incircled by the vaſt Ioman main, 

Where dwelt Celæno with her Harpy train; 

Since Boreas ſons had chac'd the direful gueſts 

From Phineus' palace, and their wonted feaſts. 

But fiends to ſcourge mankind, fo fierce, ſo fell, 

Heav'n never ſummon'd from the depths of hell; 

Bloated and gorg'd with prey, with wombs obſcene, 290 

Foul paunches, and with ordure ſtill unclean ; 

A virgin face, with wings and hooky claws ; 

Death in their eyes, and famine in their jaws. 


The 
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The port we enter'd, and with joy beheld 
Huge herds of oxen graze the verdant field, 295 
And feeding flocks of goats, without a ſwain, 
That range at large, and bound along the plain; 
We ſeize, we ſlay, and to the copious feaſt 
Call every god, and Jove himſelf a gueſt. 
Then on the winding ſhore the tables plac'd, 300 
And ſate indulging in the rich repaſt; 
When from the mountains, terrible to view, 
On ſounding wings the monſter Harpyes flew. 
They taint the banquet with their touch abhorr'd, 
Or ſnatch the ſmoking viands from the board. 305 
A ſtench offenſive follows where they fly, 
And loud they ſcream, and raiſe a dreadful cry. 
Thence to a cavern'd rock the train remove, 
And the cloſe ſhelter of a ſhady grove; 
Once more prepare the feaſt, the tables raiſe ; 310 
Once more with fires the loaded altars blaze. 
Again the fiends from their dark covert fly, 
But from a different quarter of the ſky ; 
With loathſome claws they ſnatch the food away, 
Scream o'er our heads, and poiſon all the prey. 315 
Enrag'd, I bid my train their arms prepare, 
And with the direful monſters wage the war. 
Cloſe in the graſs, obſervant of the word, 
They hide the ſhining ſhield, and gleaming ſword. 
Then, as the Harpyes from the hills once more 320 
Pour'd ſhrieking down, and crowded round the ſhore, 
On his high ſtand Miſenus ſounds from far 
The brazen trump, the ſignal of the war. 

Vor. LII, Y With 
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V 
With unaccuſtom'd fight we flew, to ſlay | we ole 
The forms obſcene, dread monſters of the ſea, : ink 
But proof to ſteel their hides and plumes remain; Un 
We ſtrike th' impenetrable fiends in vain, mY 
Who from the fragments wing th” aerial way, Then | 
And leave, involv'd in ſtench, the mangled prey; With { 
All but Celæno; - from a pointed rock 330 l ud. \ 
Where perch'd ſhe ſate, the boding Fury ſpoke : With f 
'Then was it not enough, ye ſons of Troy, PF 
Our flocks to ſlaughter, and our herds deſtroy ? We ke 
But war, ſhall impious war your wrongs maintain, duch 
And drive the Harpyes from their native reign? 44; lad pa 
Hear then your dreadful doom with due regard, Rough 
Which mighty Jove to Phœbus has declar'd ; 8 
Which Phoebus open'd to Celæno's view, mene 
And I, the Furies queen, unfold to you. 155 tal 
To promis'd Italy your courſe you ply, 3 Un 8 
And ſafe to Italy at length ſhall fly; The dr 
But never, never raiſe your city there, 10 this 
Till, in due vengeance for the wrongs we bear, The ci 
Imperious hunger urge you to devour gife te 


Thoſe very boards on which you fed before. 34; Wy. * 
She ceas'd, and fled into the gloomy wood. al bri 
With hearts dejected my companions ſtood, Their | 


Aud ſudden horrors froze their curdling blood. On Ac 


Down drop the ſhield and ſpear ; from fight we ceaſe, Wl... 
And humbly ſue by ſuppliant vows for peace; 3352 M7 hrou 
And whether goddeſſes, or fiends from hell, Me: 


Proftrate before the monſtrous forms we fell. . And b. 
| ut 
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But old Anchiſes, by the beating floods, 
Invok'd with ſacrifice th* immortal gods; 
And rais'd his hands and voice: ye pow'rs divine, 355 
Avert theſe woes, and ſpare a righteous line. 
Then he commands to cut the cords away; 
With ſouthern gales we plough the foamy ſea. 
And, where the friendly breeze or pilot guides, 
With flying ſails we ſtem the murmuring tides. 360 
Now, high in view, amid the circling floods 
We ken Zacynthus crown'd with waving woods. 
Dulichian coaſts, and Samian hills we ſpy, 
and proud Neritos tow'ring in the ſky. 
Rough Ithaca we ſhun, a rocky ſhore, 365 
And curſe the land that dire Ulyſſes bore. 
Then dim Leucate ſwell'd to ſight, who ſhrouds 
His tall aerial brow in ambient clouds ; 
Laſt opens, by degrees, Apollo's fane, 
The dread of ſailors on the wintry main. 370 
To this ſmall town, fatigu'd with toil, we haſte ; 
The circling anchors from the prows are caſt. 
vafe to the land beyond our hopes reſtor'd, 
We paid our vows to heaven's almighty lord. 
All bright in ſuppling oil, my friends employ 375 
Their limbs in wreſtling, and revive with joy p 
On Actian ſhores the ſolemn games of Troy. 
Fleas'd we reflect that we had paſs'd in peace 
Through foes unnumber'd, and the towns of Greece. 

Meantime the ſun his annual race performs, 380 
and bluſt'ring Boreas fills the ſea with ſtorms ; 

Y 2 I hung 
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I hung the brazen buckler on the door, 
Which once in fight the warlike Abas bore; | 
And thus inſcrib'd - theſe arms with blood diſtain'd, 


From conquering Greece the great Æneas gain'd; 8; | 


Then, rous'd at my command, the ſailors ſweep 
And daſh with bending oars the ſparkling deep. 
Soon had we loſt Phæacia's ſinking tow'rs, 

And ſkimm'd along Epirus? flying ſhores. 

On the Chaonian port at length we fall; 390 
Thence we aſcend to high Buthrotos? wall. 
Aſtoniſh'd here a ſtrange report we found, 

'That Trojan Helenus in Greece was crown'd. 

The captive prince, (victorious Pyrrhus dead) 


At once ſucceeded to his throne and bed ; 395 


And fair Andromache, to Troy reſtor'd, 
Once more was wedded to a Dardan lord. 
With eager joy I left the fleet, and went 


To hail my royal friends, and learn the ſtrange event. 
Before the walls, within a gloomy wood, 4⁰⁰ 


Where a new Simois roll'd his ſilver flood; 
By chance, Andromache that moment paid 
The mournful offerings to her Hector's ſhade. 
A tomb, an empty tomb her hands compoſe 


Of hving turf ; and two fair altars roſe. 405 


Sad ſcene! that ſtill provok'd the tears ſhe ſhed; 
And here the queen invok'd the mighty dead. 
When lo! as I advanc'd, and drew more nigh, 
She ſaw my Trojan arms and enſigns fly; 


So ſtrange a fight aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey, 410] 


The princeſs trembles, falls, and faints away. 


Her 
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Her beauteous frame the vital warmth forſook, 
And, ſcarce recover'd, thus at length ſhe ſpoke : 
Ha !—is it true ?—in perſon? and alive? 

Still, doſt thou ſtill, oh! goddeſs-born, ſurvive? 415 

Or, if no more thou breathe the vital air, 

Where is my lord, my Hector, tell me where? 

Then, the big ſorrow ſtreaming from her eyes, 

She fill'd the air with agonizing cries. 

few words to ſooth her raging grief I ſay, 420 
And ſcarce thoſe few, for ſobs, could find their way. 

Ah! truſt your eyes, no phantoms here impoſe ; 

live indeed, but drag a life of woes, 
Say then, oh ſay, has fortune yet been juſt 

o worth like yours, ſince Hector ſunk in duſt? 425 
Or oh ! 1s that great hero's conſort led 
(His dear Andromache) to Pyrrhus? bed ? 
To this, with lowly voice, the fair replies, 

While on the ground ſhe fixt her ſtreaming eyes: 

WM Thrice bleſt Polyxena ! condemn'd to fall 4.30 

By vengeful Greece heneath the Trojan wall; 

Stab'd at Pelides' tomb the victim bled, 

To death deliver'd from the victor's bed. 

Nor lots diſgrac'd her with a chain, hke me, 

A wretched captive, drag'd from ſea to ſea ! 435 

Doom'd to that hero's haughty heir, 1 gave 

A ſon to Pyrrhus, more than half a ſlave, 

From me, to fair Hermoine he fled 

Of Leda's race, and ſought a Spartan bed; 

My lighted charms to Helenus reſign'd, 449 

And in the bridal bands his captives join'd. 
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But fierce Oreſtes, by the Furies toſt 
And made with vengeance for the bride he loſt, 
Swift on the monarch from his ambuſh flew, 


And at Apollo's hallow'd altar ſlew. 4j And t 
On Helenus devolv'd (the tyrant ſlain) Oh ſa 
A portion of the realm, a large domain : To ſp 
From Chaon's name the fruitful tract he calls, The ſ 


And from old Pergamus, his growing walls, 
But oh! what winds, what fates, what gracious pow'rs, 
Led you, unknowing, to theſe friendly ſhores ? 451 
Does yet Aſcanius live, the hope of Troy ? 
Does his fond mother's death afflict the boy? 
Or glory's charms his little ſoul inflame, 

To match my Hector's or his father's fame? 


655 bf 

So ſpoke the queen with mingled ſobs and cries, WM The 
Ard tears in vain ran trickling from her eyes. Aſc: 
When lo! in royal pomp the king deſcends W 4d: 
With a long train, and owns his ancient friends. Wit! 
Then to the town his welcome gueſts he led; 460 Ml Tell 
Tear follow'd tear, at ev'ry word he ſaid. And 
Here in a foreign region I behold N 
A little Troy, an image of the old; The 
Here creeps along a poor penurious ſtream, Unb 
That fondly bears Scamander's mighty name: 46; MW Th: 
A ſecond Scæan gate I claſp with joy, His 
In dear remembrance of the firſt in Troy. Stri 
With me, the monarch bids my friends, and all, At 
Indulge the banquet in the regal hall, Th 
Crown'd with rich wine the foamy goblets hold; 470 5 
And the vaſt feaſt was ſerv'd in maſly gold. W. 


To 
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Two days were paſt, and now the ſouthern gales 
Call us aboard, and ftretch the ſwelling fails. 
A thouſand doubts diſtract my anxious breaſt, 
And thus the royal prophet I addreſs'd: 475 
Oh ſacred prince of Troy, to whom *tis giv'n, 
To ſpeak events, and ſearch the will of heav'n, 
The ſecret mind of Phoebus to declare 
From laurels, tripods, and from every ſtar ; 
To know the voice of every fowl that flies, 480 
The ſigns of every wing that beats the ſkies ; 
Inſtruct me, ſacred ſeer; ſince every god, 
With each bleſt omen, bids me plough the flood, 
To reach fair Italy, and meaſure o'er 
A length of ocean to the deſtin'd ſnore: 485 
The Harpy queen, and ſhe alone, relates 
A ſcene of ſad unutterable fates, 
A dreadful famine ſent from heaven on high, 
With all the gather'd vengeance of the ſky : 
Tell me, what dangers I muſt firſt oppoſe, 490 
And how o'ercome the mighty weight of woes, 
Now, the due victims ſlain, the king implores 
The grace and favour of th' immortal pow'rs ; 
Unbinds the fillets from his ſacred head, 
Then, by the hand, in ſolemn ſtate he led 498 
His trembling gueſt to Phœbus' fair abode, 
Struck with an aweful reverence of the god. 
At length, with all the ſacred fury fir'd, 
Thus ſpoke the prophet, as the god inſpir'd: 
Since, mighty chief, the deities, your guides, 500 
With proſperous omens waft you o'er the tides, 
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Such is the doom of fate, the will of Jove, 
The firm decree of him who reigns above 
Hear me, of many things, explain a few, 
Your future courſe with ſafety to purſue ; 505 
And, all theſe foreign floods and countries paſt, 

To reach the wiſh'd Auſonian port at laſt. 

The reſt the Fates from Helenus conceal, 

And heav'n's dread queen forbids me to reveal. 

Firſt then, that Italy, that promis'd land, 510 
Though thy fond hopes already graſp the ſtrand, 
(Though now ſhe ſeems ſo near) a mighty tide, 

And long, long regions from your reach divide. 
Sicilian ſeas muſt bend your plunging oars; 

Your fleet muſt coaſt the fair Auſonian ſhores, 515 
And reach the dreadful iſle, the dire abode 

Where Circe reigns; and ſtem the Stygian flood, 
Before your fated city ſhall aſcend, 

Hear then, and theſe auſpicious ſigns attend ; 

When, loft in contemplation deep, you find 520 
A large white mother of the briſtly kind, 

With her white brood of thirty young, who drain 
Her ſwelling dugs, where Tyber bathes the plain: 
There, there, thy town ſhall riſe, my godlike friend, 
And all thy labours find their deſtin'd end. 525 
Fear then Celzno's direful threats no more, 

That your fierce hunger ſhall your boards devour. 
Apollo, when invok'd, will. teach the way, 

f nd fate the myſtic riddle ſhall diſplay. 

But theſe next borders of th' Italian ſhores, 530 
On whoſe rough rocky ſides our ocean roars, | 
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Avoid with caution, for the Grecian train 
Poſſeſs thoſe realms that ſtretch along the main. 
Here, the fierce Locrians hold their dreadful ſeat ; 
There, brave Idomeneus, expell'd from Crete, 535 
Has fixt his armies on Salentine ground, 
And awes the wide Calabrian realms around, 
Here Philoctetes, from Theſſalian ſhores, 
Rears ſtrong Petilia fenc'd with walls and tow'rs. 
Soon as tranſported o'er the rolling floods, 540 
You pay due vows in honour of the gods; 
When on the ſhore the ſmoking altars riſe, 
A purple veil draw cautious o'er your eyes 
Leſt hoſtile faces ſhould appear in fight, 
To blaſt and diſcompoſe the hallow'd rite. 545 
Obſerve this form before the ſacred ſhrine, 
Thou, and thy friends, and all thy future line. 
When near Sicilian coaſts thy bellying fails 
At length convey thee with the driving gales ; 
Pelorus* ſtraits juſt opening by degrees; 550 
Turn from the right; avoid the ſhores and ſeas. 
Far to the left thy courſe in ſafety keep, 
And fetch a mighty circle round the deep. 
That realm of old, a ruin huge ! was rent 
In length of ages from the continent ; 1 
With force convulſive burſt the iſle away; 
Through the dread op' ning broke the thund'ring ſea: 
At once the thund' ring ſea Sicilia tore, 
And ſunder'd from the fair Heſperian ſhore ; 
And ſtill the neighbouring coaſts and towns divides 560 
With ſcanty channels, and contracted tides, 
Fierce 
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Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars, 

Charybdis on the left the flood devours : 

Thrice ſwallow'd in her womb, ſubſides the ſea, 

Deep, deep as hell; and thrice ſhe ſpouts away 565 

From her black bellowing gulfs, diſgorg'd on high, 

Waves after waves, that daſh the diſtant ſky. 

Lodg'd in a darkſome cavern's dreadful ſhade, 

High o'er the ſurges Scylla rears her head : 

Grac'd with a virgin's breaſt, and female looks, 579 

She draws the veſſels on the pointed rocks. 

Below, ſhe lengthens in a monſtrous whale, 

With dogs ſurrounded, and a dolphin's tail. 

But oh! *tis far, far ſafer with delay 

Sull round and round to plough the wat'ry way, 57; 

And coaſt Pachynus, than with curious eyes 

To ſee th* enormous den where Scylla lies; 

The dire tremendous fury to explore, [roar, 

Where, round her cavern'd rocks, her wat'ry monſters 
Beſides, if Helenus the truth inſpires, 589 | 

If Phœbus warms me with prophetic fires ; 

One thing in chief, O prince of Venus? ſtrain, 

Though oft repeated, I muſt urge again. 

To Juno firit with gifts and vows repair, 

And vanquiih heaven's imperial queen with pray'r. 585 

So ſhall your fleets in ſafety waft you o'er, 

From fair 'Trinacria to th' Heſperian ſhore ; 

There when arriv'd you viſit Cuma's tow'rs, 

Where dark with ſhady woods Avernus roars, 

You ſee the Sibyl in her rocky cave, 590 

And hear the ſurious maid divinely rave. 
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The dark decrees of Fate the virgin ſings, 
And writes on leaves, names, characters, and things. | 
The myſtic numbers, in the cavern laid, 14 
Are rang'd in order by the ſacred maid; 595 | 
There they repoſe in ranks along the floor; | 
At length a caſual wind unfolds che door; it! 
The caſual wind diforders the decrees, | | 
And the looſe fates are ſcatter'd by the breeze. 
She ſcorns to range them, and again unite 600 
The fleeting ſcrolls, or ſtop their airy flight. 
Then back retreat the diſappointed train, 
And curſe the Sibyl they conſult in vain, 
But thou more wite, thy purpos'd courſe delay, 
Though thy raſh friends thould ſummon thee away 
And wait with patience, though the flattering gales 606 + 
Sing in thy ſhrowds, and fill thy opening fails, 
With ſupplant pray'rs intreat her to relate, 
In vocal accents all thy various fate. 
Her voice the Italian nations ſhall declare, 610 
And the whole progreſs of thy future war. 
Thy numerous toils the propheteſs ſhall ſhow, 
And how to ſhun, or ſuffer every woe. 
With reverence due, her potent aid implore, 

G15 


So ſhalt thou ſafely reach the diſtant ſhore : 
Thus far I tell thee, but muſt tell no more. 
Proceed, brave prince, with courage in thy wars, 
And raiſe the Trojan glory to the ſtars. 
When thus my fatcs the royal ſeer foretold, 
He ſent rich gifts of elephant and gold; 629 
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Within my navy's ſides large treaſures ſtow'd 
And brazen cauldrons that refulgent glow'd. 
To me the monarch gave a ſhining mail, 
With many a golden claſp, and golden ſcale ; 
With this, a beauteous radiant helm, that bore 62 ; 
A waving plume ; the helm that Pyrrhus wore. | 
My father too with coſtly gifts he loads, 
And ſailors he ſupplies to ſtem the floods, 
And generous ſteeds, and arms to all my train, 
With ſkilful guides to lead us o'er the main. 630 | 
And now my fire gave orders to unbind 
The gather'd fails, and catch the rifing wind ; 
Whom thus, at parting, the prophetic ſage 
Addreſs'd with all the reverence due to age. 
O favour'd of the ſkies! whom Venus led 635 
To the high honours of her genial bed, 
Her own immortal beauties to enjoy, 
And twice preſerv'd thee from the flames of Troy: 
Lo! to your eyes Auſonian coaſts appear; 
Go—to that realm your happy voyage ſteer. 640 
But far beyond thoſe regions you ſurvey, 
Your coaſting fleet mult cut the lengthen'd way. 
Still, ſtill at diſtance lies the fated place, 
Aſſign'd by Phœbus to the Trojan race. 
Go then, he ſaid, with full ſucceſs go on, 645 
Oh bleſt! thrice bleſt in ſuch a matchleſs ſon. 
Why longer ſhould my words your courſe detain, 
When the ſoft gales invite you to the main ? 
Nor leſs the queen, her love and grief to tell, 
With coltly preſents takes her fad farewell. 650 


Sho 
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ne gave my ſon a robe; the robe of old 
Her own fair hands embroider'd o'er with gold: 
With precious veſts ſhe loads the darling boy, 
And a refulgent mantle wrought in Troy. 
Accept, dear youth, ſhe ſaid, theſe robes I wove 655 
In happier days, memorial of my love. 
This trifling token of thy friend receive, 
The laſt, laſt preſent Hector's wife can give. 
Ah! now, methinks, and only now, I ſee 
My dear Aſtyanax revive in thee ! 669 
Such were his motions ! ſuch a ſprightly grace 
Charm'd from his eyes, and open'd in his face ! 
And had 1: pleas'd, alas! the pow'rs divine, 
His blooming years had been the ſame as thine. 
Thus then the mournful laſt farewell I rook, 665 
And, bath'd in tears, the royal pair beſpoke : 
Live you long happy in a ſettled ſtate ; 
Tis our's to wander ſtill from fate to fate. 
Safe have you gain'd the peaceful port of eaſe, 
Not doom'd to plough th' immeaſurable ſeas; 670 
Nor ſeek for Latium, that deludes the view, 
A coaſt that flies as faſt as we purſue. 
Here you a new Scamander can enjoy 
Here your own hands erect a ſecond Troy: 
With happier omens may ſhe rife in peace, 675 
And leſs obnoxious than the firſt to Greece. 
If e'er the long- expected ſhore I gain, 
Where Tyber's ſtreams enrich the flow'ry plain; 
Or if I live to raiſe our fated town; 
Our Latian Troy and yours ſhall join in one; 680 
In 
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In one ſhall center both the kindred ſtates, 
The ſame their founder, and the ſame their fates ! 
And may their ſon to future times convey 
The ſacred friendſhip which we ſign to-day. 
We take to Italy the ſhorteſt road, 685 
By ſteep Ceraunian mountains, o'er the flood. 
Now the deſcending ſun oll'd down the light, 
The hills lie cover'd in the ſhades of night; 
When ſome by lot attend, and ply the oars, 
Some, worn with toil, lie ſtretch'd along the ſhores : 690 
There, by the murmurs of the heaving deep 
Rock'd to repoſe, they ſunk in pleaſing ſleep. 
Scarce half the hours of filent night were fled, 
When careful Palinure forſakes his bed; 
And every breath explores that ftirs the ſeas, 695 
And watchful liſtens to the paſſing breeze; 
Obſerves the courſe of ev'ry orb on high, 
That moves in filent pomp along the ſky. 
Arcturus dreadful with the ftormy ſtar, 
The wat'ry Hyads, and the northern car, 700 
In the blue vault his piercing eyes behold, 
And huge Orion flame in arms of gold. 
When all ſerene he ſaw th” ethereal plain, 
He gave the ſignal to the ſlumb' ring train. 
We rouſe; our opening canvas we diſplay, 705 
And wing with ſpreading fails the wat'ry way. 
Now every ſtar before Aurora flies, 
Whoſe glowing bluſhes ſtreak the purple ſkies : 
When the dim hills of Italy we view'd, 
That peep'd by turns, and div'd beneath the flood. 710 
Lo! 
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lo! Italy appears, Achates cries, 

And Italy with ſhouts, the crowd replies. 

My fire, tranſported, crowns a bowl with wine, 

Stands on the deck, and calls the pow'rs divine : 

Ye gods! who rule the tempeſts, earth, ard ſeas, 715 

Befriend our courſe, and breathe a proſperous breeze. 

Up ſprung th' expected breeze; the port we ſpy, 

Near, and more near; and Pallas“ fane on high, { 

With the ſteep hill, roſe dancing to the eye. 

Our fails are furl'd ; and from the ſeas profound, 720 

We turn the prows to land, while ocean foams around. 
Where from the raging eaſt the ſurges flow, 

The land indented bends an ample bow, 

The port conceal'd within the winding ſhore, 

Daſh'd on the fronting cliffs, the billows roar. 725 

Two lofty tow'ring rocks extended wide, 

With outſtretch'd arms embrace the murmuring tide. 

Within the mighty wall the waters he, 

And from the coaſt the temple ſeems to fly. 

Here firſt, a dubious omen I beheld ; 730 
Four milk-white courſers graz'd the verdant field. 
War, cry'd my fire, theſe hoſtile realms prepare; 
Train'd to the fight, theſe ſteeds denounce the war. 
But fince ſometimes they bear the guiding rein, 

Yox'd to the car; the hopes of peace remain. 735 
Then, as her temple rais'd our ſhouts, we paid 

Our firſt devotions to the martial maid. 

Next, as the rules of Helenus enjoin, | 
We veil'd our heads at Juno's ſacred ſhrine ; 
And ſought heav'n's aweful queen with rites divine. 


This 
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This done ;—once more with ſhifting ſails we fly, 741 

And cautious paſs the hoſtile regions by. 

Hence we renown'd 'Tarentum's bay behold, 

Renown'd, tis ſaid, from Hercules of old. 

Oppos'd, Lacinia's temple roſe on high, 745 

And proud Caulonian tow'rs ſalute the ſky. 

Then, near the rocky Scylacaean bay 

For wrecks defam'd, we plough the wat'ry way, 

Now we behold, emerging to our eyes 

From diſtant floods, Sicilian Etna riſe ; 750 

And hear a thund'ring din and dreadful roar 

Of billows breaking on the rocky ſhore. 

The ſmoking waves boil high, on every ſide, 

And ſcoop the ſands, and hlacken all the tide. 

Charybdis' gulf, my father cries, behold ! 755 

The direful rocks the royal ſeer foretold ; 

Ply, ply your oars, and ſtretch to every ſtroke; 

Swift as the word, their ready oars they took ; 

Firſt ſkilful Palinure ; then all the train 

Steer to the left, and plough the liquid plain. 760 
Now on a tow'ring arch of waves we riſe, 

Heav'd on the bounding billows, to the ſkies- 

Then, as the roaring ſurge retreating fell, 

We ſhoot down headlong to the depths of hell. 

Thrice the rough rocks rebellow in our ears; 765 

Thrice mount the foamy tides, and daſh the ſtars. 
The wind now ſinking with the lamp of day, 

Spent with her toils, and dubious of the way; 

We reach the dire Cyclopean ſhore, that forms 

An ample port, impervious to the ſtorms. 770 

But 
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I But Etna roars with dreadful ruins nigh, 
Now hurls a burſting cloud of cinders high, 
Involy'd in ſmoky whirlwinds to the ſky ; 
With loud diſploſion, to the ſtarry frame: 
Shoots ſiery globes, and furious floods of flame: 775 
Now from her bellowing caverns burſt away 
Vaſt piles of melted rocks, in open day. 
Her ſhatter'd entrails wide the mountain throws, 
And deep as hell her burning center glows. 
On vaſt Enceladus this pond'rous load 730 
Was thrown in vengeance by the thund'ring god; 
Who pants beneath the mountains, and expires, 
Through openings huge, the fierce tempeſtuous fires ; 
Oft as he ſhifts his fade, the caverns roar ; 
With ſmoke and flame the ſkies are cover'd o'er, 785 
And all Trinacria ſhakes from ſhore to ſhore. 
That night we heard the loud tremendous ſound, 
The monſtrous mingled pcal that thunder'd round; 
While in the ſhelt'ring wood we fought repoſe; 
Nor knew from whence the dreadful tumuit roſe. 790 
For not one ſtar diſplays his golden light ; 
The ſkies he cover'd in the ſhades of night; 
The filver moon her glimmering ſplendor ſhrouds 
in gathering vapours, and a night of clouds. 
Now fled the dewy ſhades of night away, 795 
Before the bluſhes of the dawning day; 
When, from the wood, ſhot ſadden forth in view 
A wretch, in rags that flutter'd as ke flew, 
The human form in meager hunger loſt ; 
The ſuppliant ſtranger, more than half a ghoſt, e 
Stretch'd forth his hands, and pointed to the coaſt 
Yor.. L1I, J. We 
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We turn'd to view the ſight ;—his veſt was torn, on! 
And ail the tatter'd garb was tagg'd with thorn. And 
His beard hangs long, and duſt the wretch diſtain, MW por 
And ſcarce the ſhadow of a man remains, 80; In ul 
In all beſides, a Grecian he appears, Floa 
And late a ſoldier in the Trojan wars. Lies 
Soon as our Dardan dreſs and arms he view'd, Wit! 
In fear ſuſpended for a ſpace he ſtood; Hig 


Stood, ſtop'd, and paus'd; then, ſpringing forth, he flies The 
All headlong to the ſhore with pray'rs and cries: $11 Ml AC: 


Oh! by this vital air, the ſtars on high; (Fa 
By every pitying pow'r who treads the ſky ! Af 


Ye Trojans, take me hence; I aſk no more; 

But bear, oh bear me from this dreadful ſhore, 815 
I own myſelf a Grecian, and confeſs 

I ſtorm'd your Ilion with the ſons of Greece. 

If that offence muſt doom me to the grave, 

Ye Trojans, plunge me in the whelming wave. 

I die contented, if that grace I gain 820 
I die with pleaſure, if J die by man. 

Then kneel'd the wretch; and ſuppliant clung around 
My knees with tears, and grovel'd on the ground. 
Mov'd with his cries, we urge him to relate 
His name, his lineage, and his cruel fate: 825 


Then by the hand my good old father took Fo 
The trembling youth, who thus encourag'd ſpoke. Ge 
_ Ulyſſes friend, your empire to deſtroy, At 
J left my native Ithaca for Troy, O. 
My ſire, poor Adamaſtus, ſent from far 830 . T. 
His ſon, his Achaemenides, to war; * 


Oh! 
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| Oh! had we both our humble ſtate mamtain'd, 
And ſafe in peace and poverty remain'd ! 
For me my friends forgetful left behind, 
In the huge Cyclops' ample cave confin'd. 835 
Floating with human gore, the dreadful dome 
Lies wide and waſte, a ſolitary gloom ! 
With mangled limbs was all the pavement ſpread ; 
High as the ftars he heaves his horrid head. 
The tow'ring giant ſtalks with matchleſs might; 840 
A ſavage fiend ! tremendous to the ſight. 
(Far, far from earth, ye heav'nly pow'rs, repell 
A fiend ſo direful to the depths of hell!) 
For ſlaughter'd mortals are the monſter's food, 
The bodies he devours, and quaffs the blood. 845 
Theſe eyes beheld him, when his ample hand 
Sciz'd two poor wretches of our trembling band. 
Stretch'd o'er the cavern, with a dreadful ftroke, 
He ſnatch'd, he daſh'd, he bram'd 'em on the rock. 
In one black torrent ſwam the ſmoking floor; 850 
Fierce he devours the limbs that drop with gore 
The limbs yet ſprawling, dreadful to ſurvey ! 
$ ill heave and quiver while he grinds the prey. 

But mindful of himſelf, that fatal hour, 
Not unreveng'd their death Ulyſſes bore. 855 
For while the nodding ſavage ſleeps ſupine, 5 
Gorg'd with his horrid feaſt, and drown'd in wine 
And, ſtretch'd o'er half the cave, ejects the load 
Of human offals mixt with human blood: 
Trembling, by lot we took our poſts around, 860 
Th' enormous giant ſlumb'ruig on the ground. 


Z 2 Then, 
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Then (ev'ry god invok'd, who rules the ſky) 
Plunge the ſharp weapon in his monſtrous eye; 
His eye, that midſt his frowning forehead ſhone, 
Like ſome broad buckler, or the blazing ſun. 865 
Thus we reveng'd our dear companions loſt : | 
But fly, ye Trojans, fly this dreadful coaſt. 
For know, a hundred horrid Cyclops more 
Range on theſe hills, and dwell along the ſhore, 
As huge as Polypheme, the giant ſwain, 870 
Who milk, like him, in eaves the woolly train. 
Now thrice the moon, fair empreſs of the night, 
Has fill'd her growing horns with borrow'd light, 
Since in theſe woods I paſs'd the hours away, 
In dens of beaſts, and ſavages of prey, 875 
Saw on the rocks the Cyclops ranging round, 
Heard their loud footſteps thund'ring on the ground, 
With each big bellowing voice, and trembled at the 
ſound. 

Here every ſtony fruit I pluck for food, 
Herbs, cornels, roots, and berries of the wood. 880 
While round I gaze, your fleet I firſt explore, 
The firſt that touch'd on this deteſted ſhore ; 
To ſcape theſe ſavages, I flew with joy 
To meet your navy, though it ſail'd from Troy. 88 5 
IF I but ſhun the crucl hands of theſe ; - 
Do you deſtroy me by what death you pleaſe. 

Scarce had he ſaid; when. lo! th* enormous ſwain, 
Huge Polyphemus, 'midſt his fleecy train, 
A bulk prodigious! from the mountain's brow 


PDeſcends terrific to the ſhore below : 890 


A mon- 
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| A monſter grim, tremendous, vaſt, and high; 

His front deform'd, and quench'd his blazing eye! 

His huge hand held a pine, tall, large, and ſtrong, 

To guide his footſteps as he towr'd along. 

His flock attends, the only joy he knows ; 895 

His pipe around his neck, the ſolace of his woes. 

Soon as the giant reach'd the deeper flood, 

With many a groan he cleans'd the gather'd blood 

From his bor'd eye-ball in the briny main, 

And, bellowing, grinds his teeth in agonizing pain. goo 

Then ſtalks enormous through the midmoſt tides ; 

And ſcarce the topmaſt ſurges reach his ſides, 
Aboard, the well-deſerving Greek we took, 

And, pale with fear, the dreadful coaſt forſook ; 

Cut every cord with eager ſpeed away, 905 

Bend to the ſtroke, and ſweep the foamy ſea. 

The giant heard; and, turning to the ſound, 

At firſt porſu'd us through the vaſt profound; 

Stretch'd his huge hand to reach the fleet in vain; 

Nor could he ford the deep Ionian main. 910 

With that, the furious monſter roar'd fo loud, 

That Ocean ſhook in ev'ry diſtant flood; 

Trembled all Italy from ſhore to ſhore ; 

And &Ætna's winding caves rebellow to the roar. 
Rous'd at the peal, the fierce Cyclopean train 91 5 

Ruſh'd from their woods and mountains to the main ; 

Around the pe the ghaſtly brethren ſtand, 

4 dire aſſemb!y ! covering all the ſtrand. 


In vain enrag'd the monſtrous race we ſpy, 
A hoſt of giants tow'ring in the ſky, 


In each grim forehead blaz'd the ſingle eye; 'y 
920 


So 
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So on ſome mountain tow'rs the lofty grove 
Of beauteous Dian, or imperial Jove ; 
Th' aerial panes in pointed ſpires from far, 
Or ſpreading oaks, majeſtic nod in air. 925 
Headlong we fly with horror, where the gales 
And ſpeeding winds direct the flutt'ring fails. 
But Helenus forbids to plough the waves 
Where Scylla roars, and fierce Charybdis raves, 
As death ſtands dreadful midſt the dangerous road, 930 
With backward courſe we plough the foamy flood ; 
When, from Pelorus” point a northern breeze 
Swells every ſail, and wafts us o'er the ſeas ; 
Firſt, where Pantagia's mouth appear'd in view, 
Flank'd by a range of rocks, the navy flew: 935 
Then, ſhooting by the fam'd Megarean bay, 
And lowly Tapſus cut the wat'ry way. 
Theſe coaſts by Achaemenides were ſhown, 
Who follow'd, late, Liertes' wand'ring fon : 
Famihar with the track he paſt before, 940 
He names the lands, and points out ev'ry ſhore. 
An iſle, once call'd Ortygia, fronts the fides 

Of rough Plemmyrium, and Sicanian tides. 
Hither, 'tis ſaid, Alpheus, from his ſource 
In Elis' realms, direct his watry courſe : 945 
Reneath the main he takes his ſecret way, 
And mounts with Arethuſa's ſtreams to day : 
Now a Sicilian flood his courſe he keeps, 
Ard rolls with blended waters to the deeps. 
Admoniſh'd,. I adore the guardian. gods, 950 
Then paſs the boynds of rich Helorus floods. 

Next 
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Next our fleet gallies by Pachynus glide, 

Whoſe rocks projecting ſtretch into the tide. 

The Camarinian marſh I now ſurvey, 

By fate forbidden to be drain d away. 95 5 

Then the Geloan fields with Gela came ; 

In view, who borrow'd from the flood their name. 

With her huge wall proud Agragas ſucceeds ; 

A realm, of old renown'd for generous ſteeds. 

From thee, Selinus, ſwift before the wind 960 

We flew, and left thy ſinking palms behind; 

By Lilybaeum's ſides our courſe purſu'd, 

Whoſe rocks inſidious hide beneath the flood: 

And reach (thoſe dangerous ſhelves and ſhallows paſt) 

The fatal port of Drepanum at laſt. 965 

Wretch as I was; on this deteſted coaft, | 

The chief ſupport of all my woes, I loſt; 

My dear, dear father—ſav'd, but ſav'd in vain 

From all the tempeſts of the raging main. 

Nor did the royal ſage this blow foretell ; 970 

Nor did the direful Harpy- queen of hell, 

Among her frightful prodigies, foreſhow 

This laſt ſad ſtroke, this unexpected woe. 

Here all my labours, all my toils were o'er, 

And hence heav'n led me to your friendly ſhore. 975 
Thus, while the room was huſh'd, the prince relates 

The wondrous ſeries of his various fates ; 

His long, long wand'rings; and unnumber'd woes : 

Then ceas'd ; and ſought the bleſſings of repoſe. 


End of the Third Book. 
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